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As the title of this article sufficiently 
explains its object, we are spared the 
trouble of introductory matter which 
most readers are in the habit of get- 
ting over at a brisk pace. It would 
be more to our own wishes to intro- 
duce a narrower portion of the subject, 
and dwell on the lives and works of 
a more limited number of writers, but 
we consult the interests of our readers 
with very moderate expectations of 
gratitude on their parts. 

Our object is, without attempting 
to disparage so noble a work as Hal- 
lam’s, to supplement by a closer view 
and more detail, his general account 
of a particular period of French lite- 
rature. 

The Scriptures, the classics and 
translations, devotional books and 
the romances of chivalry, were the 
earliest works thrown off from the 
press, and dearly had the literati of 
these good old times to pay for their 
“twentie bookes a-clothed in blacke 
and red.” There was no scarcity of 
poetry in the second half of the six- 
teenth century, for the names and 
some circumstances of the lives of 200 
poets who flourished during that 
period are preserved. There occurred 
a change, as we think for the worse, 
contemporaneous with the death of 
Rabelais, in 1553. The allegorical 
personages of the old mysteries repre- 
senting the evil and good attributes 
of human nature, that figured so 
largely in the “ Romaunt of the Rose,” 
and other popular poems, and which 
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were afterwards turned to such good 
account by brave John Bunyan, gave 
place to Eros, Bacchus, Venus, and 
other disreputable importations from 
Athensand Rome. The old monkish 
jester, however, saw only the edge of 
the transition, dying, as we know, in 
the year mentioned, at the age of 
sixty-three. 

It is nearly out of the power of the 
decently-speaking people of this age 
to realize to themselves the writer of 
such a work as he has left behind 
filling first the office of preacher in a 
monastery, and afterwards that of 
steward, reader, physician, and libra- 
rian in the household of a cardinal 
(Du ae It is even said that the 
Pope and his ministers were not wes 
against his drolleries. Let us hope 
that as Curé of Meudon, in the latter 
part of his life, he played absentee 
vod had his pensehiel Guilen athena’ 
to by some one of less wit and a more 
edifying gravity. 

The reign of Henry II. was enli- 
vened by thelays(several minor musés 
being here unnoticed) of the Pleiad— 
Jodelle, Bellay, Baif, Thyard, Dorat, 
Belleau, and their chief, Pierre Ron- 
sard. Alltheseambitiously cultivated 
the heathen mythology, renounced 
the romantic school of poetry, and 
wished to establish the reign of Apollo 
and the nine female members of his 
privy council over the new age. Ron- 
sard’slife embraced the period between 
1524 and 1585, during which his lays 
pleased the courtiers of Francis 7 
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Henry IL., Francis II., Charles IX., efforts of La Fontaine, who made 


and HenryIIl. He d two years 
of his youth with James V. of Scot- 
land, who had “waled out” Magdalen 
of France for his Queen; and his 
poetry afterwards beguiled some 
dreary hours of the captivity of this 
monarch’s beauteous and unfortunate 
daughter. His muse and his life 
were rather of a licentious turn ; but 
in his old age, repentance came, and 
he profoundly regretted the abuse of 
his powers, and the probable evil 
effects of some of his poems, and in- 
tended henceforward to devote his 
ate abilities to the cause of religion. 

me complimentary epistles in verse 
passed between him and CharlesIX., 
whose contributions to the corres- 
pondence boast of a certain elegance, 
which has caused more than one 
reader to wish that the pen instead of 
the carbine had occupied his fingers 
on the fatal 23rd of August. 

Ronsard’s funeral was honoured by 
a choral service, at which assisted the 
best musicians in the royal choir. 
Cardinal de Bourbon and many great 
people about court attended the cere- 
mony. There was more honour paid 
at the time to literary merit in France 
than in England. We must here 
quote a few words from the opinion 
expressed concerning Ronsard’s ta- 
lents by the great Balzac, a writer of 
many letters and much criticism in 
the succeeding century. 


“ Still he is admired by three quarters of 
the Parliament of Paris, and generally by 
the other Parliaments of France. The 
University and the Jesuits assert his excel- 
lence in opposition to the court and the 
academy... .. He isnot a complete poet ; he 
has merely the subject-matter and the be- 
ginning of one. We see in his works nascent 
and half-animated portions of a being, form- 
ing and growing, but with no sign of com- 
ing to perfection. The fountain-head is 
abundant, but it is troubled and muddy ; the 
water is less abundant than the mud, and is 
prevented by it from gushing forth.” 


Ronsard and his associate Pleiades 
obtained an unenviable triumph in 
supplanting the natural and easy 
style of poetry which flourished in 
the first half of their century, Marot 
being the king of the sweet singers of 
the time. Those who have not had 
the pleasure of making acquaintance 
with his lays, can form some concep- 
tion of their finesse and naiveté, by 
reading and pausing on the happiest 





Clement Marot his model. 

Born in 1495 at Cahors, he was in 
his youth Valet de Chambre to Fran- 
cis [., and afterwards of the house- 
hold ofthat monarch’ ssister,Margaret, 
when she became Duchess of Alengon. 
Fighting under this nobleman he 
was made prisoner at the fight of 
Pavia. His sympathy with the Re- 
formers bringing him into trouble in 
Paris, he sought refuge in the Court 
of Ferrara. Francis having returned 
from his Spanish captivity, Marot 
was induced to revisit Paris, and there 
about the year 1536, he versified the 
first thirty of the Psalms, the work 
being afterwards completed by Theo- 
dore Beza. Though Francis aided 
Protestant efforts in Germany, in 
order to mortify his great rival Char- 
les V., and rather patronized Protes- 
tant views in the literature of the 
Parisian Colleges, he laid heavy hands 
on individual Protestants; and though 
Marot was a personal favourite, he 
was at last obliged to decamp, and 
repair to the haven of Geneva. Alas! 
poor Clement did not find the strict 
moral regimen in fashion at Calvin’s 
head-quarters at all agreeable to his 
ont habits. He changed 
1is residence for Turin, and there he 
died in 1544, If any admirers of 
French poetry find by chance the 
six volumes of his, and his father’s, 
and his son’s poetry, published at the 
Hague in 1731, they will enjoy no 
mean literary treat. From “ Les 
Pseaumes de David, mis en Rime 
Francoise,” 18mo, Amsterdam, 1716, 
and bound in everlasting shagreen, we 

uote the first two verses of the 23rd 
’salm. 


““Mon Dieu me pait sous sa puissance 

haute : 

C’est mon Berger; de rien je n’aurai 
faute. 

Suivant des eaux les tranquilles rivages, 

Il me nourrit dans de gras paturages ; 

Et sous sa main de force plus qu’humaine, 

Par des sentiers applanis Il me mene. 


“ Je ne crains point en tenant cette voie, 
Que de la mort je devienne la proie. 
Dieu pres de moi dans sa Vallée obscure, 
Par sa baton me conduit, et m’assure. 
Méme il fournit des vivres nécessaires, 
Ma table aux yeux de tous mes adver- 

saires.” 


The reader will find in this sample 
a jealous care in faithfully rendering 
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the sense and avoiding paraphrase, 
rather than any trace of the charms 
for which Marot’s poetry was remark- 
able ; but then the special character 
of the subject must be taken into 
account. 

Among the prose works of fiction 
available to the Parisians and Provin- 
cialists who endured existence in the 
second half of the sixteenth century 
must be reckoned the renowned 
“Amadis de Gaul,” written about 
the middle of the fourteenth century 
by Don Vasco de Lobeyra, of Oporto, 
whose death is recorded in 1403. The 
earliest version extant is in the 
Spanish tongue, and was made by 
Garcia Ordonez de Montalvo, about 
1460. The original was in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Aveiro, and is 
supposed to have perished in the 
earthquake of Lisbon, 1755. 

Of the fourteen books of which 
the entire work consists, the first 
four only had reference to Amadis 
of Gaul. These were composed by 
Don Lobeyra, and greatly exceed the 
rest in merit. The remainder con- 
taining the adventures of Esplandian, 
of Florisando, of Amadis of Greece, 
of Leandro the Fair, and others, were 
added by different authors, and as 
lovers of Cervantes will remember, 
were flung into the fire in the yard of 
the old house of La Mancha. 

Amadis himself was saved from 
the devouring element, (though the 
curate’s first impulse was to fling him 
out), as being the first hero whose 
adventures were printed in Spain. 
This same printing took place under 
the care of Montalvo, sometime be- 
tween 1492 and 1505.* 

Nicolas de Herberay, Sieur des 
Essarts, published a French trans- 
lation of the first eight books between 
1540 and 1548, and such was the in- 
terest it excited in Paris that some 
men of letters of the day found it 
convenient to add ten more books of 
adventures. Atalater day the Sieur 
de Duverdier compiled seven — 
volumes for the purpose of agreeably 
winding up aie series of adven- 
tures left incomplete, and marryin 
or killing many heroes not provided 
for by the original authors. 
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The next in merit and poreey 
to “Amadis de Gaul” was “ Pal- 
merin of England,” the French ver- 
sion of which was first printed at 
Lyons, in 1555. Southey had so high 
an opinion of the literary merit of 
this work that he made a translation 
of it. The authorship is uncertain, 
and so is the language in which it was 
originally written. Cervantes seems 
to have valued it more highly even 
than he did “Amadis.” These are 
the curate’s words, in Smollett’s ver- 
sion :— 


“Let that Palmerin d’Oliva be hewed in 
pieces and burned, so that not so much as 
a cinder of him shall remain; but let the 
English “ Palmerin” be defended and pre- 
served as an inestimable jewel, and such 
another casket be made for him as that 
which Alexander found among the spoils 
of Darius, and destined as a case for the 
works of Homer. That book, neighbour, 
is venerable for two reasons: first, because 
it is in itself excellent, and secondly, be- 
cause it is said to have been composed by 
an ingenious king of Portugal. All the 
adventures at the Castle of Miraguarda are 
incomparable, and contrived with infinite 
art, the language perspicuous and elegant, 
and the characters supported with great 
propriety of sentiment and decorum.” 


Tf any of our habitual readers de- 
vote an evening to the perusal of the 
work in question, there is not much 
probability of his subscribing this 
opinion of the good curate’s ; so pow- 
erful an influence has the prevailing 
taste of any epoch even on the finest 
individual judgment. Several per- 
sons of this nineteenth century have 
heard of Palmerin of England ; some 
have even looked through the work 
in which his chronicle is preserved ; 
but, alas for the hopes of perma- 
nent celebrity, and, alas for the un- 
certainty of the award even of such 
geniuses as Sir Walter Scott and Cer- 
vantes! One item in the causes of 
failure of the publishing house with 
which the first was connected was 
the republication of works on his re- 
commendation ; and here is the judg- 
ment of the great Spaniard on a book 
which very few people of our time 
have heard of, and which has scarcely 
been seen by anyone. 


* In Hallam’s “ Literature of Europe” the death of Lobeyra is recorded as having 
occurred in 1325, and the first edition of Amadis is fixed at 1519. He adopts the dates 


assigned by Bouterwek. 











“ * Heaven be praised!’ cried the curate 
aloud, ‘that we have discovered ‘ Tirante 
the White’ in this place. Pray give it me, 
neighbour, for in this book I reckon I have 
found a treasure of satisfaction and a rich 
mine of amusement. Here is the famous 
Don Godamercy (Quirieleyson), of Mount 
Alban, and his brother Thomas, of Mount 
Alban, and the Knight Fonseca, together 
with the battle fought between Alano and 
the valiant Detriante, together with the 
witticisms of the young lady, Joy of my 
Life, with the amorous stratagems of the 
widow Quiet, and her Highness the Em- 
press, who was enamoured of her Squire 
Hippolyto. I do assure you, upon my 
word, Mr. Nicholas, that in point of style 
this is the best book that ever was written. 
Here the knights eat, sleep, and die in their 
beds after having made their wills, with 
many circumstances that are wanting in 
other books of the kind. Notwithstanding, 
the author who wrote it, deserved to be 
sent to the galleys for life for having spent 
his time in writing so much nonsense.’ ” 


The spirit of serious and wild ro- 
mance was not so influential among 
the French people of the sixteenth 
century as to save their fictional li- 
terature from the contagion of licen- 
tious stories. Three-fourths of the 
novels of Bandello were published in 
1554, and the remainder in 1573; 
and though not so deeply tainted as 
those of Boccacio, they did suffi- 
cient mischief, and directed the taste 
of the reading community to that 
sort of debasing literature to which 
the Fabliaux were a flagrant contri- 
bution. The tales of Erizzo presented 
a laudable contrast to those of Ban- 
dello and others of his countrymen, 
by the strain of pure morality that 

rvaded them. Belleforest trans- 
ated Bandello’s stories into French. 
The collection partially taken from 
the trouveres and the Italian story- 
tellers, by Margaret, Queen of Na- 
varre, were published in 1558. 
Would that she had been better 
impressed by the eee spirit of the 
nursery rhymes of her youth, and 
had employed her leisure hours as a 
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* This Queen Margaret was the loving sister of Francis I. 
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model queen should—“ eating bread 
and honey in her kitchen.”* Minds 
of an innocent and romantic bent 
would still prefer the more harmless, 
and in many respects ennobling ro- 
mance of chivalry ; but the majority, 
with imaginations of a lower pitch, 
and dispositions cynical and sensual, 
would give the preference to the vi- 
cious story, in which ordinary charac- 
ters indulged their selfishness and 
sensuality, and in which the incidents 
differed but little from the ordinary 
occurrences within their own range of 
observation. 

In giving a preference to Amadis, 
and Palmerin, and Montelion, Knight 
of the Oracle, we would be sorry to 
represent their lives as edifying 
studies for young people. Amadis, 
and the other knights of the four- 
teen Spanish, or twenty-four French 
“books of the heroes,” though they 
claimed Princesses of the Courts of 
Trebizond, or Cathay, or Samarcand, 
or Persepolis, for their mothers, were 
never in a condition to produce the 
marriage certificates of these ladies. 
The knights were as faithful to their 
love-vows as their swords were true 
to their hands ; but even this fidelity 
had its moral inconvenience. Don 
Bellianis, or Don Galaor, having 
rescued his peerless princess from the 
stronghold of some giant, might be 
some months on his way before he 
could restore the maid to her mother’s 
care. The route might be long and 
rough, and in the course of the jour- 
ney he might be obliged to rescue 
other captive damsels, and relieve 
sundry widows and orphans, by slay- 
ing their oppressors. Thus circum- 
stanced, the ladies confident in the 
honour and constancy of their knights, 
agreed to private marriages, with the 
sun or moon, the aged oaks, the an- 
cient rivers, the old hills as witnesses, 
and at suitable times of joy and fes- 
tivity, renewed their vows in face of 
the Church and the world. This pe- 
culiar phase of the times of knight- 


Her first husband was the 


Duke of Alengon; her second, Henry D’Albret, King of Navarre, to whom she was es- 
poused in 1527. She was for a long time a favourer of the Reformers; but towards the 
end of her life was distinguished by strict observance of Roman Catholic rites. She wrote 
the “Mirror of a Sinful Soul,” for which she was censured by the Sorbonne; and 
“ L’Heptameron ou Sept Journées de la Reyne de Navarre,” for which she has been cen- 
sured by every thoughtful Christian. She was mother of Joan D’Albret, and grand- 


mother of Henri Quatre. 
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errantry was described naively enough 
by the chroniclers, but apparently 
without theslightest suspicion of any- 
thing wrong in the arrangement, or its 
record. Of “Reynard the mm a 
work popular then, and for a long 
time previous, we need say no more 
than refer the reader to a late paper 
in this Magazine on the subject of 
that popular and not always very cor- 
rect story. Fifty years since, in this 
island, an abridged copy, with worn 
type, and on bad paper, could be pur- 
chased for a British sixpence, from 
those great distributors of prayer and 
school-books, Pat. Wogan, Mesthant'e- 
quay, and William Jones,75, Thomas- 
street. 

We must now endeavour to ascer- 
tain what the players were about be- 
fore 1600. As in our own and the 
other countries of Europe, the earlier 
dramatic performances, after the ex- 
tinction of the Pagan representations, 
were the Mysteries and Moralities. 
The earliest of these represented with 
any effect in Paris cannot be traced 
to an earlier period than the end of 
the fourteenth century. About 1400, 
the Confrairie de la Passion de N.S., 
a regularly appointed body of per- 
formers, presented the Life of Our 
Saviour, the entertainment embracing 
some days, and supported by upwards 
of eighty performers, who sung as 
well as acted. The appointments 
must have been better than those 
known at the time in England. In 
the Martyrdom of St. Barbara, the 
principal performer wag suspended by 
the heels, and delivered cope 
sentiments in that disagreeable situa- 


tion. She (he ?) was then oem 


torn with pincers, and scorched wit 

lamps, and the effect on the audience 
was rendered more impressive by a 
representation of the locality of the 
martyrdom in the centre of the back- 
ground, with heaven above and hell 
yawning and belching out flames be- 
neath. These spectacles could boast 
of ingenious machinery, too. As in 
our pantomimes, a stuffed policeman 
is flung into the pit ; and while its 
denizens are expecting a descent of 
the blue-coated apparition on their 
hats and bonnets, presto! he is sud- 
denly swept up to the top of the pro- 
scenium ;—so in the year 1437, a hor- 
rible dragon, furnished with a burn- 
ing tail and tongue, and glaring 
through eyes of bernished steel, woul 
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rush headlong out of hell in the back- 
ground, and simulating a charge on 
the audience, dismay the men, and 
throw the women into hysterics. 

Besides the Mysteries and Morali- 
ties, the predecessors of our farces 
were known in France before 1500. 
The original of the “Village Lawyer,” 
Maitre Patelin, was printed in Paris 
in 1490, and had set assemblies “in @ 
roar” before enjoying the dignity of 
print. There occurred no change 
worthy of notice in these enter- 
tainments till 1547, when the “ Con- 
frairie” was suppressed by the Parlia- 
ment, on account of the marked dis- 
crepancy of their lives with the sacred 
subjects they represented, and the 
abuses attending the performances. 
Next year the actors purchased the 
H6tel de la Bourgogne, and were per- 
mitted to produce pieces on secular 
subjects, of a decent character, but no 
more mysteries, on peril of their per- 
sonal liberties. 

So, in order to furnish poor actors 
with respectable employment, Etienne 
(Stephen) Jodelle, Seigneur de Limo- 
din, born in 1532, sat down and wrote 
the tragedies of “Dido” and “Cleo- 
patra,” and among other dramatic 
pieces, the comedies of “Eugéne” and 
the “Rencontre.” This last piece and 
“ Cleopatra” were first performed be- 
fore Henry II., in 1552. As the Con- 
frairie were privileged by their charter 
of 1400 to put a veto on the perform- 
ance of a play by any paid company 
but themselves ; and as Jodelle and 
they were not on good terms, he was 
obliged to have the parts filled by his 
friends. After the pieces had been 
acted before the Court at the Hotel 
de Rheims, they were again performed 
at the College of Boncourt with un- 
bounded applause, the windows even 
being filled with students, and some 
of the audience striving to hear the 
actors from outside the doors. The 
tragedies were nee in the style of 
those of Seneca, and the comedies very 
licentious, as indeed were most of the 
old Italian and French ae 

Though Jodelle was highly popular, 
hislife was beset with embarrassments, 
owing to his love of gay society. He 
died in 1573, having first dictated a 
reproachful letter to Charles IX. for 
having neglected him in his misery, 
His poetry was published in folio, in 
Paris, 1574, and in 12mo. in Lyons in 
1597. The Cardinal du Perron had 
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80 little respect for Jodelle’s poetry, 
that he likened its effect on el 
nerves to that produced by therattling 
of peas. He is worthy of memory, 
however, as the father of the regular 
drama in France. 

Toutain’s “ Agamemnon” was pro- 
duced in 1557, and Grevin's “Julius 
Cesar” in 1560. Garnier, the most 
worthy of mention after Jodelle, pub- 
lished eight tragedies on classic sub- 
jects in 1580. In most of these earlier 

ieces the chorus at theend of each act 
wails the good, curses the wicked, 
andcarefully abstains from doing any- 
thing ; and a great deal of the action 
of the piece is narrated by messengers. 
There is little originality in Garnier’s 
plote, or in the sentiments uttered by 
is characters. In “Les Juives” there 
is more talent and less plagiarism 
fcom the ancients than in his ordinary 
classic pieces. Garnier was a native 
of Maine, was distinguished by Charles 
IX., Henry IIL, and Henry IV., and 
made Councillor of State by the last 
monarch. He died about the year 
1602, at the age of fifty-six years. 
Pierre Larivey, w plays were 
printed in 1579, was the first who 
clothed his dialogues in prose. He 
produced nine comedies, the first six 
being “Les Laquais,” “La Veuve, 
“Les Esprits,” “ Le Morfondu,” “ Les 
Jaloux,” and “Les Ecoliers.” The 
scenes were laid at home, but the 
subjects were mostly borrowed from 
Plautus and Terence, and, as well as 
the language, were of a licentious 
character. There is muchcomic power 
about some of these plays. Moliére 
and Regnard are indebted to him 
for some happy sallies, the Latin 
i ishing the common ma- 


Larivey was a native of Troyes in 
Champagne. He was manifestly ac- 
quainted with the Latin, Greek, and 
Italian dramatists; but there is 
next to nothing known of his personal 
history. He died about 1612. Besides 
the edition of his works mentioned, 
there was another issued at Troyes in 
1611, two volumes, 12mo. 

During this latter half of the six- 
teenth century, the Brotherhood of 
the Passion, assisted by Les Enfans 
sans Souct, continued to act pieces of 
a low and disreputable character. A 
new company, the founders of the 
Comédie Francaise, purchased all 
their privileges and rights from them 
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in 1598, and allowed a company of 
brother actors to fret their hour upon 
a stage in the Marais ; but still there 
was but little improvement in the 
lots or the language of the plays. 
uch pieces as we have enumerated 
were either not to the liking, or above 
the abilities of the Confrairie, and so 
they were handed over to Colleges and 
Royal Hotels, to be performed by 
“ Persons of Quality.” 
The Company, settled in the Marais, 
a portion of Paris much decayed in later 
times, possessed a choice resource in 
Alexander Hardy, a dramatist as 
rolific, if not as excellent, as the 
Banas Scribe of our own days. His 
pieces were written, committed to 
memory, and represented within a 
week from the hour when the first 
word was penned. In this way he 
produced 600 tragedies and farces, 
forty-one of which are extant. They 
were chiefly founded on classic sub- 
jects, and he never gave himself the 
trouble of inventing speech or incident, 
if his authorities furnished him with 
one or the other. They were com- 
paratively worthless productions, and 
sufficiently gross and licentious for 
the audiences that patronized the two 
companies. This Scalaeked play- 
wright died about 1630. His select 
works occupy five large volumes. A 
gentleman rarely attended a perfor- 
inance at either house, to which the 
patent of 1400 had descended,—a lady 
never: the dramas represented at 
the hotels of the nobility, or the col- 
leges, were alone judged worthy of 
their presenct. Mairet, who lived 
from 1604 to 1686, and wrote twelve 
tragedies, and Rotrou, born in 1609 
improved somewhat on Hardy, an 
pergsnee the way for Corneille and 
cine. Voltaire complimented the 
memory of Rotrou by calling him the 
founder of the French Theatre. He 
composed quickly—in most cases 
under the pressure of thestern goddess, 
Need; so his pieces are without the 
finish they might otherwise have ac- 
quired. Corneillestyled him his father, 
and Cardinal Richelieu held him in 
highestimation. Being appointed lieu- 
tenant of Dreux, his native town, and 
urged by his brother to quit it for 
Paris during a pestilential epidemic, 
he replied, “ P vill remain on the 
spot where duty has placed me. At 
the moment of my writing, the bells 
are tolling for the twenty-second time 
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this day : my turn will come when it 
pleases God.” And he was soon called 
on, namely, in 1650, when he was 
forty-one years old. His best plays 
are “Chosroes,” “ Antigone,” and 
“ Wenceslaus.” 

The indolent Racan, though never 
able to repeat the Confiteor, acquired 
some reputation in letters, and pro- 
duced a decent and successful pas- 
toral, “ Artenicé,’ at the licensed 
theatre. Among some other pieces 
of the same class, Rotrou had the 
satisfaction of concurring to introduce 
a better taste among the frequenters 
of the theatre ; and Richelieu exerted 
himself with the same desirable object. 
So, at last, respectable women began 
to visit playhouses. This was a source 
of great self-complacence to Rotrou. 
It was not, however, till after the 
early successes of Corneille, that 
thorough decency ruled both before 
and behind the curtain. “ Melité,” his 
first piece, was played in 1629. 

Pierre Corneille was born in Rouen 
in 1606 ; and, before he or the public 
discovered his vocation, he exercised 
the office of Advocate-General in his 
native town. Few of our readers need 
information on the subject of his 
genius or the titles of his plays. The 
great cardinal was not pleased at the 
disparaging contrast in which his own 
dramatic talents and those of his 
favourites figured, when compared 
with those of the author of the “Cid,” 
which enjoyed its first triumph in 
1636. He even enjoined the Academy 
to draw up a full critique on this 
drama—a task which they very re- 
luctantly executed. The groundwork 
of the play lay open to objection. In 
the Spanish, Chiméne, after due delay, 
and under very extenuating circum- 
stances, is reconciled to wed the slayer 
of her father; but in the French 
version she is obliged by the inflexible 
unity of the drama, to veer from the 
most revengeful feeling towards the 
young hero to the most favourable 
sentiments within the few hours re- 
quired for the acting of the play. 

The “Menteur,” by Corneille, taken 
from a Spanish comedy, is remarkable 
as the first French comic piece that 
was clothed in polite language, and 
devoid of indecency. Goldoni adapted 
it tothe Italian stage, and Foote made 
use of both copies in getting up his 
clever farce of the “ Lyar.” 

It is probable that Corneille would 
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have gladly dispensed with the element 
of love in his tragedies, if the omission 
could have beenafforded. Tenderness 
was not his strong point. As Hallam 
very justly says, “‘ The keys of the ~. 
sions were not given to his custody.” 
But in that which he introduced upon 
the French stage, and which long con- 
tinued to be its boast—-impressive, en- 
ergetic declamation—thoughts mas- 
culine, bold, and sometimes sublim 
conveyed in a clear, condensed, an 
noble style, and in a rhythm sonorous 
and satisfactory to the ear, he has 
not since been equatied. It must be 
said to the credit of Richelieu that, 
notwithstanding his soreness on the 
subject of his own inferiority to the 
great dramatist, he treated him with 
high consideration, and settled a 

ension on him. Besides his plays 
he made a metrical version of the 
“Tmitation of Christ.” He was te- 
ceived into the Academy in 1647, and 
died full of years and the regards of 
his countrymen in 1684. 

At the time of the production of 
Corneille’s first play, some Parisian 
men of letters had got into a habit of 
meeting once a week at the house of 
one or the other, and of discussing 
literary subjects. One of the number, 
Boisrobert, a.favourite of Richelieu, 
entertained the great man with ac- 
counts of their proceedings, and so 
interested him that he suggested the 
expediency of their becoming a 

ublic body. At last they commenced 
= ing a register of their proceedings 
on March 13, 1634; and their estab- 
lishment by letters patent took place 
in January, 1635. The parliament 
would not register the establishment 
of the body without a letter from 
Richelieu, and the express orders of 
the King. It finally yielded on the 
proviso of the Academy confining its 
functions to the improvement of the 
French language,.and of such works 
as might be written, by members or 
others who requested their offices in 
the way of criticism. _The compiling 
of a standard dictionary and grammar 
was what they looked forward to from 
the beginning as the greatest object 
of their ientiien. 

One of their earliest and least re- 
lished duties was the utterance of their 
judgment, at the command of the 
Cardinal, on.the merits and defects 
of the “Cid,” This was in 1637. 
They applied rigid rules of criticism 
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to each scene, spoke out with much 
fairness, but were afraid to give the 
piece all the praise it merited. They 
concluded by asserting that, “in spite 
of the faults of the piece, the naiveté 
and vehemence of its passions, the 
force and delicacy of many of its 
thoughts, and the inexplicable agree- 
ability which blends with its faults, 
haveacquired for it a highrank among 
the French poems of this class which 
have given the greatest satisfaction. 
If the author is not entirely indebted 
to its merit for his reputation, neither 
does he altogether owe it to good- 
luck. Nature has been liberal enough 
to him to excuse his good-fortune, 
which, in his regard, has been prodi- 
gal indeed.” 

We cannot pass this epoch with- 
out reference to the influence which 
Catherine de Vivonne, widow of the 
Marquis of Rambouillet, exercised on 
the literature and literary men of her 
time. The Hotel Rambouillet was 
the resort of all the dwellers in Paris 
in any degree distinguished in the 
world of letters—Richelieu, Conde, 
Corneille, the Scuderis, and their less 
distinguished contemporaries. It was 
the Holland House of Paris. The 
heroic romances of the Scuderis, 
Calprenéde, and D’Urfé, had so in- 
oculated the taste of the age with ex- 
alted notions of fidelity and constancy, 
or their affected imitations, that the 
heiress of this house, Julia D’An- 

ennes, kept her accepted lover, the 
Duc de Montausier dancing attend- 
ance on her during twelve years be- 
fore she stood at the altar with him ; 
and to make the matter worse, her 
beauty was then in the wane. 

The folioromances mentionedabove 
—several of them published in nine 
or ten folio volumes—began gently to 
replace “Don Esplaudian,” “Don 
Bellianis,” and Don Parismus,” with 
the French readers of fiction, who, 
certainly, could not be accused of pa- 
tronizing fast literature in the closet, 
or fast dramas on the stage. The 
living generation has removed itself 
in the circle of taste to the very far- 
thest point in the curve from that 
which was ruled by Henri Quatre and 
his degenerate son. John or Jane 
Smith might, perhaps, get through 
the first volume of the “Grand Cyrus,” 
if cast on a desert island, with that 
sole book ; or, if passionately fond of 
the drama, and forcibly kept from 
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the theatre for ten years, might sit 
out the play of “ Pompey,” or other 
tragedy, where the interlocutors make 
speeches at one another, each a page 
long, and consisting of such lively 
lines as these :— 


“ J'ai suivi tes Conseils, mais plus Je l’ai 
flattée, 
Et plus dans l’insolence elle s’est emportée 
Si bien qu’enfin, outrée de tant d’indig- 
nités, 
Je m’allois emporter dans les extrémités,” 


Without disputing de gustibus, one 
thing is morally certain—the reading 
and playgoing clerks, temp Richelieu, 
were less disturbed over their ledgers 
or legal conveyancing by the recollec- 
tion of the last novel read or last 
Fay Ses Deer Sree, 
— by the protection of Napoleon 


That any people, blessed with only 
a slight portion of common sense and 
judgment should grow weary at last of 
dwelling on impossible exploits, and 
want of causation, and disjointed 
narrative, is natural enough ; but were 
the legends of knight-errantry even 
redolent of genius, lofty imagination, 
and great judgment, they had lived 
out their span. Listless readers of 
novel and romance gaped for some- 
thing new, and it began to be gra- 
dually furnished to them by writers, 
of whom we shall particularize only 
four. The fame of the pastoral ro- 
mance of Jorge de Montemayor, the 
“Diana,” published 1584, of the “ Ar- 
cadia” of Sannazaro, published in 1501, 
and of the “ Galatea” of Cervantes, 
had traversed France, and probably 
gave the writers of that country the 
wish to unite the heroic and the pas- 
toral, and thus bring fiction within 
the bounds of probability. This 
tendency to the real produced the 
feeble attempts at the historic ro- 
mance, in which, indeed, there was 
little more preserved than the name 
of such or such hero or heroine—no 
attempt made to reconcile the real 
facts of Cyrus’s life with his adven- 
tures in the novel, and scarcely any 
better discrimination of character at- 
tempted than in the works so well 
thumbed by Don Quixote. The inci- 
dents were not so improbable as in the 
elder fictions, but they were scarcely 
so picturesque, and a spirit of over- 
ruling dullness enveloped the tedious 
story. 
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Honoré D’Urfé, Comte de Chateau- 
neuf and Baron de Valromery, the 
first who distinguished his name in 
the heavy romance line, was born at 
Marseilles, in 1567. He made an un- 
comfortable marriage, the ordinary 
lot of novelists, and took refuge in 
Piedmont and the composition of the 
“ Astrea” from the evils of matrimo- 
nial life. He died at Villefranche, in 
1628. The first volume of the“ Astrea” 
appeared in 1610, the second in 1620, 
and the other three volumes (the last 
two not published in the author’s 
lifetime) followed. He was as un- 
happily circumstanced as Cervantes 
himself in one particular. He always 
intended the work to be completed in 
five volumes, to correspond with the 
five acts of a play, and the twelve 
books of each volume were to do 
duty as so many scenes. In the fourth 
volume of the work (the earliest edi- 
tion lying before us), the literary 
executor, while recommending the 
work to “La Reyne Marie de Medicis, 
Mere du Roy tres chrestien, Lovis le 
Juste,” pours out the vials of his 
wrath on an impudent Mr. Curll, of 
Paris, who had issued a conclusion, no 
more written by Honoré D’Urfé than 
the stupid conclusion of Don Quixote, 
by Fernandez de Avellaneda, was by 
Chstantes. 


We have done our duty to our 
readers, as well as we could afford, in 
endeavouring to master part of the 
plot ; but if we attempted to com- 
municate it, they would surely be as 
weary of us as we were of the re- 


spectable author. However, an ex- 
tract must be made, in which con- 
science will be consulted, so as not 
to oblige any one who inspects it to 
yawn or swear. 


‘“‘AN EPISODE FROM THE ASTREA. 


“Thus passed the day in divers discourses 
between these nymphs and these chevaliers, 
these shepherds and these beautiful shep- 
herdesses, but with so much pleasure that 
they did not perceive they were surprised 
by night, which obliged them to separate 
tillnext morning. Amasis wished to retain 
Dorinda in the chateau, but she and her 
companions so wrought on her, thgt she 
thought it best, that without separating, 
they should return to Clindor, who received 
therefrom great content indeed, and they 
also, being much more at liberty than 
amid those constraints and those respects 
in which they lived with her (Amasis) and 
Galathea. Merindor and Periander handed 
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Dorinda down stairs; Alcander and Clorian, 
Circenea ; Lucinder and Cerinthus, Flor- 
icea ; and, in fine, Amilcar and Silenus, Pali- 
nicia. On the other hand Thamyris aided 
the melancholy Celidea, who would not be 
comforted because of the approaching de- 
parture of her dear shepherd ; and Adrastus 
did not abandon Doris, who was led down 
by Palemon. There was no chevalier in the 
company unprovided with his lady-love, 
except Hylas and Belisard, who, however, 
lost no opportunity of passing their time 
with these fair dames, and yet made choice 
of none. So there was no one in the com- 
pany who had not business enough on his 
own hands, besides diverting himself with 
the concerns of Hylas. And the best of it 
was that every one knew the love enter- 
tained by his rival. Periander and Merin- 
dor, as mentioned, adored Dorinda, who 
having been deceived by both, as she sup- 
posed, did nothing but reproach them with 
their infidelity, as often as they spoke to her 
about their affection. 

“« Having arrived at the house, these che- 
valiers resolved to hold a vigil in the cham- 
ber of these ladies, to make up in some 
degree for the time they had lost when far 
away from them. But Dorinda not desir- 
ing this for any consideration, excused her- 
self and them on account of the desire they 
had to be early next morning at the chateau, 
to assist at the levée of Galathea. So they 
were obliged to separate, and Hylas was 
put in the same room with Alcander, Amil- 
car, and Belisard.” 


Hylas begins to describe the charms 
of certain shepherdesses he had met 
in his travels. 


“They areso beautiful and agreeable that 
if love were dead in all other places, he 
would come to life among these accomplished 
maids. Represent to yourselves that all the 
artifices which you behold in cities are so 
surpassed by the naivetés (nayfuetees) of 
these shepherdesses, that it is impossible to 
see and not love them. You have, perhaps, 
some time or other seen Floricia, Circenia, 
and Palinicia (the two last named were the 
loved nymphs of two of the cavaliers he 
was addressing), and heard their beauties 
vaunted. On the banks of the Lignon, and 
among these gentle shepherdesses, they 
would only appear as flambeaux in the 
presence of the sun.’ ‘Ah!’ replied Alcan- 
der, ‘so far I pardon you; but to say that 
there exists any shepherdess fairer than 
Circenia, is what I cannot suffer. If you 
had only mentioned Floricia, or even Pali- 
nicia, and I did not believe you, I would 
have seemed to do so, but itis too bad to 
mention Circenia, seeing that the world con- 
tains no beauty equal to hers.’ ‘My bro- 
ther,’ interrupted Amilcar, ‘ Palinicia also 
asserts her superiority to all other beauties. 
As for Floricia and Circenia I consent to all 
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he chooses to say, provided he excepts 
Palinicia. For it is not reasonable that she 
whom Heaven has willed to have no equal 
should be placed below any other with any 
degree of justice.” 


After a little parliamentation in 
this style Alcander proceeds to relate 
to Hylas the courtship of the peerless 
nymphs by his two comrades and him- 
self. The insensible Belisard fell 
asleep in the early part of the narra- 
tive. We will not be the wilful occa- 
sion of any fast reader’s following his 
example. 

The following lines will give an 
idea of the style of the poetry intro- 
duced through the work, and of the 
orthography of the period. Nearly 
all the madrigals and sonnets so 
thickly strewn, are filled with mere 
conceits. Any exhibition of honest, 
genuine feeling is very rare. Here a 
swain weeps that his tears are not at 
all sufficient to indicate the extent of 
his sorrow. 

“ S*ilest permis quelquefois de pleurer, 
C'est quand on peut sa douleur mesurer, 
Ou que les pleurs esgalent nostre peine ; 
Mais quand le mal paruient iusqu’a ce 

poinct 

Qu'il est plus grand que toute plainte 

humaine,* 

A quoy les pleurs qui ne soulagent 

point ?” 

Such was the entertainment to 
which the reverend editors of Del- 
»yhin Classics—Camus, or Bishop 
{uet, or Ruseus, or Mons. Dacier, or 
even the cynical Rochefoucauld, 
treated himself in small portions be- 
fore retiring to rest, and pronounced 
delicious. 

Gomberville, the next in succession 
of thisschool, produced “ Polexandre” 
in 1632, which, in its complete form, 
consisted of 6,000 pages. It united 
some of the qualities of the Amadis 
and the historic romance, and had a 
complex plot, which few of the old 
romance writers ever attempted to 
fashion. 

Marin le Roi Sieur de Gomberville 
was born at Chevreuse in 1599, and 
showed a poetic turn at the age of 
fourteen, by composing sundry verses 
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in honour of old age. He was one of 
the original members of the Academy; 
and besides the “Polexandre,” wrote 
“La Cytherea,” “La Jeune Alci- 
diane,” and some works in prose and 
poetry on serious and religious sub- 
jects. He died in 1674. 

Calprenéde produced his “ Cassan- 
dra” in 1642. It filled when com- 
pleted, ten volumes, folio. ‘ Cleo- 
patra” began its issue in 1664; 
“Pharamond” (concluded by Vau- 
moriére) succeeded. Honour, faith, 
and valour in man; fidelity, constancy, 
and chastity, in women, were his 
darling topics; and these he treated 
with some feeling, and in a poetic 
spirit ; still he did not approach the 
level of the true historic romance. 

Gautier de Costes Sieur de Calpre- 
néde, a gentleman of Perigord, wrote 
besides, many tragedies which are no 
longer read; he died at the Great 
Andely in 1663. 

Our fourth great name is that of a 
lady, Magdalen de Scuderi, whose 
first romance, “ Ibrahim,” shone on 
the world in 1635. Her “Grand 
Cyrus” and “Clelia” followed, each 
in ten volumes, and were much more 
esteemed than the first. Mlle. de 
Scuderi was born at Havre de Grace 
in 1607, educated in Paris, and early 
admitted to the inmost recesses of the 
Hotel Rambouillet. Julia D’An- 
gennes, the heiress of the great house, 
who, as already mentioned, made her 
future husband endure a twelve years’ 
entgoarse was the Arténice of one of 

er ponderous stories. It would be 
desirable to ascertain whether the 
authoress imbued the heroine with 
notions too highflown and too much 
tinged with pedantry and affectation, 
or if it was the heroine who led her 
— astray. Her Persians are all 

arisians, and there is neither historic 
nor local colour in her tall works. 
Noble sentiments, tenderness, and the 
purest morality prevail through all, 
and bishops were not ashamed of hav- 
ing her romances lying side by side 
with the works of the Fathers. 

Her native province enjoyed a re- 
flection of her fame ; and because she 


* The readers will probably be reminded by the pervading thought of this verse of the 


corresponding effusion of “‘ Don Quixote” :— 


“ A peck of tears will not defray a 
Year of woe in penance spent 
In absence of his Dulcinea 


Del Toboso,” 
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had been an absentee from an att 
age, they delighted to honour her. It 
might have been different if she had 
always occupied an old chateau there, 
and had never been treated with con- 
sideration by the great ones of the 
capital. The effects produced by her 
romances are visible at this day in 
her native province. Hear Alphonse 
Karr, himself a quasi west-country- 
man, on this subject. 

“T must tell you one thing which is ne- 
cessary to say and to repeat, when one re- 
lates those histories which take place in the 
country of Caux. My lady-readers may 
lay blame on the author for the strange 
names he has given to the greater part of 
the personages of the story (Clovis Gosse- 
lin): this would be, however, unjust. These 
names not only exist but they are common 
in the country. Bérénice, Almaide, As- 
térie, Isoline, Généreux, Césaire, Clovis, 
are names which you will hear all the day 
long. Cléopitre is more rare, but I have 
met with two instances. I attribute the 
frequency of these names to the influence 
of Mile. de Scuderi. This illustrious wo- 
man who, in spite of much pretension and 
marnerism, was not without merit, enjoyed 
in her own day a great reputation. Her 
renown was particularly grateful to the in- 
habitants of Havre, where she was born. 
During the vogue of these romances, ladies 
who stood as godmothers to the children of 
sailors and peasants, did not fail to give 
them the names then in favour; and these 
names have naturally perpetuated them- 
selves in the country.” 

Mons. de Scuderi, Mademoiselle’s 
brother, though without his sister’s 
talents, had a very high opinion of 
his own merits. e wrote a good 
deal, and probably gave some assist- 
ance to his voluminous sister. We 
have met with this anecdote concern- 
ing the brother and sister in an old 
book of French Biography ; the reader 
shall have it at its worth— 

** An odd adventure befell Mademoiselle 
de Seudery on a journey with her brother. 
At the inn they were to lodge in a room with 
two beds ; and after supper, fell to discourse 
of the process of the romance of ‘“‘ Cyrus” 
which they had then begun, and particularly 
how Prince Mazara should be disposed of. 
After a pretty warm debate, it was car- 
ried that he should be assassinated. Some 
merchants in the next room, overhearing 
their discourse, and concluding that these 
strangers were contriving the death of some. 


amuse the 


* All or most of these folio romances were translated into English, and served to 
gentry and nobility who lived, and loved, and fought, under the Stuart dy- 
nasty. These English exemplars are now seldoth to be found in second-hand catalogues. 


great prince, whom they concealed under 
the sham name of Mazara, went and gave 
information to the Governor; and thus 
these imaginary couple (sic.) were impri- 
soned as projectors of realities; nor was it 
without a great deal of expense and diffi- 
culty that they cleared themselves, so as to 
obtain their liberty.”* 


The brother died in 1667, but poor 
Mademoiselle survived her fame, and 
departed in 1701, at the advanced age 
of 94. Boileau’s merciless satire and 
the inherent defects of the quasi-his- 
toric romances had at last completely 
uprooted from the minds of the pub- 
lic the favour they once enjoyed. 
Books on the plan of the “ Rogues 
and Rapparees’ of Spain, grave no- 
vels of modern life, and alas! novels 
whose strict habitat is or was Holy- 
well-street, succeeded ; and in very 
many cases, the change only tended 
to corrupt and debase public taste. 

Marie Magdalen Pioche de la Verg- 
ne, Comtesse de la Fayette, the first 
French writer who composed novels 
of ordinary life distinct from the 
mere colleetion of ridiculous adven- 
tures, was daughter to the Governor 
of Havre de Grace. She was married 
to Francois, Comte de la Fayette in 
1655, and died in 1693. She wrote 
* Zaide” in thestyle of Spanish ro- 
mances, and the “ Princess of Cleves,” 
and the “ Princess of Montpensier,” in 
which the occurrences are not much 
out of the course of common life, 
but very little care is taken to pre- 
serve historical truth. Segrais, a 
man of letters, under the patronage 
of Mile. Montpensier, and who had 
written some agreeable tales, in which 
incense was unsparingly burned in 
honour of “La Grande Mademoi- 
selle,” found it convenient to leave 
her court and abide with our coun- 
tess. He gave her some assistance 
in the composition of the first two of 
her romances mentioned above ; but 
the graces of style and liveliness of 
description which distinguish them, 
are the lady’s by every right. Sheis 
also to be credited for giving for the 
first time pictures of the existing aris- 
tocratic life, and transcripts of their 
conversation. The Countess enjoyed 
the respect and friendship of many 
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of the literary lights of the reign of 
Louis XIV. Besides her novels she 
wrote historical sketches of the Court 
of France, and of England during 
the sway of Henrietta Maria. 
About the middle of the preceding 
century, the Spanish picaresque, or 
rogue story, began to be known and 
relished in France. The earliest of 
these, and probably the best, is the 
Lazarillo de Tormes, composed by 
Don Diego Hurtado de onions, 
while he was prosecuting his studies 
at Salamanca. Mendoza was born 
in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, but this youthful production 
of his was not known in France till 
its latter portion. He left the work 
incomplete, and didnot choose, or 
had not leisure, to write a conclu- 
sion later in life. A certain De Luna 
corrected and continued the Lazarillo 
in an edition published at Saragossa, 
in 1652, and this furnishes the text 
of all succeeding editions. Mendoza 
died in 1575, having, during his life, 
distinguished himself by the compo- 
sition of various pieces of fine poetry. 
He represented his sovereign, Charles 
V. at Venice, and at the Council of 
Trent, where he harangued the 
churchmen on the objects nearest 
the heart of the long-headed Empe- 
ror. Beingappointed Captain-general 
of Sienna “4 other strong places in 
Tuscany, he kept Paul III. and the 
Tuscans in a state of anxiety. Julius 
IIL. geceoding, and being more 
friendly to the Spanish interest, Men- 
doza accepted at his hands the Gon- 
falon, and punished some of his re- 
bellious subjects. He collected all 
the ancient manuscripts he could, from 
all quarters, and befriended literary 
men to the utmost of his power. Li- 
terature and politics were not suffi- 
cient to afford full occupation to the 
faculties of this great man. Though 
his countenance was not prepossess- 
ing, he wrote the praises of the Italian 
ladies in elegant verse, and centred 
much of his happiness in being dis- 
tinguished by them. He was recalled 
by Charles V. a little before his re- 
signation ; for many complaints had 
been made of his harsh political mea- 
want and of his breaches of the com- 
mandment that forbids the coveting 


of neighbours’ wives. 
Having now returned to his native 


country, in the decline of life, he 
showed little improvement in morals, 
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A rival for the affection of a Spanish 
dame drawing his dagger on him 
during a warm discussion, he pitched 
the assailant from a first-floor window 
into the street, and was rewarded by 
his then master, Philip IL, with a 
shortimprisonment. He beguiled the 
tedium of his detention with the com- 
position of a metrical complaint of the 
cruelty of his mistress. Being exiled 
from the court, he retired to Granada, 
his native place, and indulged his 
literary impulse by the collection of 
Arabic manuscripts. His last literary 
labour was the history of the wars of 
the Alpuxaras, in which Philip was 
at issue with the insurgent Moors. 
He is styled the Spanish Sallust for 
the vigour and perspicuity which dis- 
tinguish this fine work. The brave 
old writer would have shown more 
wang with the little remnant of 
the Moriscoes if he could have per- 
mitted his pen the liberty he would 
gladly have given it. 

“‘Lazarillo de Tormes” was more 
easily met with half-a-century ago, in 
the country, than now in town. We 
must find room for a short extract, 
premising that the hero, at his outset, 
was committed by his mother to an 
avaricious, blind beggar, to serve as 
his guide and friend. Her partin 
words were, “ Be an honest man, an 
God bless thee. I have brought thee 
up with no small care, and I have 

rovided thee with a good master. 

hou must make the best on’t.” This 
kind man would have starved poor 
Lazarillo, but he contrived to cutslits 
inthe money and meat bags, abstracted 
coins and provisions, and also got the 
wine-pot from between his master’s 
legs and took mouthfuls at times. 
However, his thefts being discovered, 
the old man afterwards continued to 
hold the jug by the handle. 


“That new precaution proved but a whet 
to my industry, for, by means of a reed, one 
end of which I put into the pot, I used to 
drink with more satisfaction and conve- 
nience than before, till the traitor hearing 
me suck, rendered my darling machine use- 
less by keeping one hand upon the mouth of 
the jar. 

“Used to wine as I then was, I could 
more easily have dispensed with my shirt; and 
that exigency put me upon a fresh invention 
of making a hole near the bottom of the 
mug, which, stopping with wax, at dinner 
time I took the opportunity to tap the can, 
and getting my head between the old man’s 
legs, received into my mouth the precious 
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juice with all the dexterity imaginable. So 
that my master, not knowing to what he 
should impute the continual leakage of his 
liquor, used to swear and domineer, wishing 
both wine and pot at the devil. 

“You won't accuse me any more,’ cried 
I, ‘of drinking your wine, after all your 
fine precautions to prevent it.’ To that he 
said not a word, but feeling all round the 
pot, he at last, unluckily, discovered the 
hole which, cunningly dissembling at that 
time, he let me alone till next day at dinner. 
Not dreaming, God knows, of the old man’s 
malicious intentions, but getting in between 
his legs, according to my wonted custom, 
receiving into my mouth the distilled dew, 
and pleasing myself with the success of 
my own ingenuity, my eyes upwards, but 
half shut, the furious tyrant, taking up the 
sweet but hard pot with both his hands, 
flung it down, with all his force, upon my 
face, by the violence of which blow, imagin- 
ing the house had fallen upon my head, I 
lay sprawling, without any sentiment or 
judgment, my forehead, nose, and mouth 
gushing out with blood, and the latter full 
of broken teeth and broken pieces of the 
pot.” 


Poor Lazarillo changed his masters 
frequently without improving his cir- 
cumstances. He was nearly starved 
with a miserly ecclesiastic, and then 
entered the service of a poor hidalgo, 
whom he supported for a while with 
the produce of his own skill in beg- 
ging. The excuses made by the poor 

entleman for the absence of break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, his dainty 
partaking of Lazarillo’s store, and all 
theinconveniences that await on keep- 
ing up appearances, are excellent in 
their way. Lazarillo is not only the 
first in time of the rogue-novels, but 
the first in originality, freshness, and 
liveliness. 

The next to Lazarillo in time and 
talent is “ Guzman d’Alfarache,” the 
work of Mateo Aleman, first published 
at Madrid, in 1599. The hero, in his 
time, fills a greater variety of oftices 
than his prototype, and displays more 
versatility of talent. The author 
showed in this work great knowledge 
of the world, great powers of observa- 
tion and insight into human charac- 
ter ; and gave truthful pictures of the 
manners of his age. He wrote, be- 
sides, a poetical life of Saint Anthony 
of Padua, and a work on orthography. 
He died in Mexico, in the reign of 
Philip III. Lesage translated the 
Guzman into French. 

Tt may be objected that we are tra- 
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velling out of our proper field in de- 
voting so much space to the light 
literature of Spain ; but it must be re- 
collected that France, at and before 
the era of which we are treating, 
looked to the Peninsula for models of 
excellence in fiction and the drama, 
translated them, and copied their style 
and matter in works purporting to be 
original. However, they introduced 
some new matter that could well have 
been spared. In the Spanish originals, 
lascivious subjects or descriptions 
were very rare ; in the French imi- 
tations they abounded. Still, the 
novelists of the French picaresque 
school in the seventeenth century, 
however outspoken, wrote as if they 
were unconscious of doing any harm, 
Their successors in the eighteenth 
century, many of them being infidels 
as well as loose livers, seem to have 
taken a positive pleasure in corrupt- 
ing the morals of their readers, and 
chuckled as they wrote at the amount 
of mischief they were doing. There 
wasa degree of delicate finesse blended 
with apparent simplicity in their art, 
calculated to effect much profounder 
and more permanent mischief than 


the unveiled indecency of their pre- 


decessors. We have before us one of 
the barefaced class, written by Mon- 
sieur de Moulines Sieur de Pare, a 
Lorain gentleman, first printed in 
1622, and “done into English by a 
Person of Honor, and published at 
the White Lion, near the little North 
door of Paul’s, 1655.” It is entitled 
the “Comical History of Francion, 
wherein the variety of Vices that 
abuse the Ages, are satyrically limn’d 
in their Native Colours.” The Sieur 
de Pare dedicates the folio volume to 
Francion himself, now a person of 
honour, instead of the scamp he ere- 
while was. He congratulates him, 
“that your Manners and Conversa- 
tion of life are now so full of Gravity 
and Modesty, that you are the more 
to be commended for having disen- 
tangled yourself from so many temp- 
tations and charms, which on every 
side did surround you,” &c., &e., &e. 
The Sieur du Pare being dead at the 
date of the edition, from which the 
Person of Honour made the English 
translation, the editor ushered it into 
the presence of the public with a lony 
reface. We present the first few 
ines of his— 
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ADVICE UNTO HIS READERS. 

“This here is the work of Sieur du Parc, 
who hath made himself famous enough by 
the Adventures of Floris and Cleontia, and 
of those of Phinemenes and Chrysaura, in his 
Book of the Disagreeable Adventures of Love. 
It is true that these Histories have a Stile 
very Poetical and Figurative, but such as 
was agreeable to the subject he undertook, 
and to the Mode of that Time in which it 
was not fashionable to speak of the Delights 
of Love in ordinary Words.” 


The Sieur had composed the above 
works in the Scuderi and Calprenéde 
manner, but in Francion he changed 
his hand. The reader may judge of 
the edifying nature of the work by 
the opening adventures. Francion, 
in the garb of a pilgrim, wishing to 
get an ancient bridegroom out of his 
castle, so as to leave the stage clear 
for his own designs, induces the old 
gentleman to get half-naked into a 
tub in the moat, and utter some magic 
incantations, and wash himself. The 
next operation was to enter a grove 
and execute other fooleries, and re- 
peat, when he supposed the devil was 
approaching —‘ Oh, whatsoe’er thou 
beest, great Mastiff, that runnest to- 
wards me with open mouth and up- 
lifted taile, thinking to have found 
the Prey thou lookest for, return to 
the place whence thou comest, and 
content thyself to eat up thy grand- 
mother’s old shooes.” A maid, lately 
hired, is a robber in disguise, who, on 
the same night, is to admit two other 
companions. The general result is, 
that Francion is tossed from a window 
into the tub he had got the old dotard 
to fix in the moat ; the aged Castellan 
is bound to a tree till he is released 
next morning ; one robber is left sus- 
pended in mid-air by a rope ; another 
fastened naked to a grating ; and all 
serve as laughing-stocks to the people 
going to early mass next morning. 
These mistakes of a night are related 
in a style of the most callous and 
audacious grossness, and the narrative 
is pointed in italic letters, with the 
following moral :— 

Thus they whose perverse inclinations 
lead them to wicked actions, never prosper 
in their undertakings, but receive a suteable 
reward to their crimes, as the severall pas- 
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sages here related testifie. Valentine (the 
old Castellan), for the foolish curiosity that 
transported him to the Diabolicall prac- 
tice of Necromancie, became a scorne to 
all. The Thieves, whose covetous desire to 
enrich themselves by others losse, made them 
attempt to rob the Castle, not onely failed of 
their intented purchase, but suffered publique 
shame and pain. Lauretta, indeed, though 
she had strained courtesie with her con- 
science, received no present punishment nor 
reproach, but what's deferred we seldom find 
is lost. As for Francion, his vicious intention 
was recompenc’d with harme enough.”* 


And so the adventures proceed, 
every one worse than its antecedent, 
till it pleases the hero to amend his 
life and conclude the volume. 

John La Fontaine (born, 1621 ; de- 
ceased, 1695) contributed not slightly 
to seduce the public taste from the 
decorous stories of Mile. de Scuderi 
and D’Urfé, and gorge it on such 
garbage as we have just quoted. 
Yet the good, easy gentleman could 
hardly conceive that his tales were 
calculated to do harm. He declared 
to the priest who attended him in his 
illness, that they had not the slightest 
ill effect on himself, and that he had 
not the shadow of a notion that any 
one could be influenced to evil by 
them. It is probable that his faculty 
of judgment was none of the acutest. 
Some one said of him that it was 
mere stupidity that caused him to 

refer the fables of the Ancients to 

is own. His housekeeper, on hear- 
ing the priest speak plainly and sternly 
enough to him on his bed of sickness, 
interfered. “Ah, sir!” said she, 
“don’t be too hard with my master. 
He’s not wicked—he’s only stupid. 
a jwouldn’t have the heart to damn 

im. 

Contrary to what might be expected 
from the character of his tales (let no 
youth or maiden suppose that we im- 
putea shadow of guilt to hisdelightful 
fables), the morals of the man himself 
were irreproachable ; and before he 
died he experienced, and expressed to 
his friends and brother academicians, 
the sincerest contrition for the evil he 
had unintentionally done. 

It was in our original design to 
treat of Racine’s theatrical reign ; the 


* In this book, which is luckily very scarce, the common practice of printing every 


noun with a capital is not observed. 
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transfer of household and fairy stories 
fron the viva voce recitations of the 
hearth to literary distinction among 
the Parisian beaux and belles, by 
Perrault and the Countess D’Aulnoy ; 
the establishment of genuine comedy 
by Moliére, and Scarron’s humorous 
* Roman Comique.” We must only 
hope for an opportunity of dwelling 
on these pleasant and interesting sub- 
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jects in detail in some future number 
of the Unrversity. If our paper 
dare boast of a moral, it is—that 
fashion is as arbitrary in the publish- 
er’s office as in the show-rooms of the 
milliner ; and that the fame of no 
book is secured that does not give 
pleasure both to the prince on his 
throne and the peasant on his wooden 
stool. 


UNFORTUNATE DOCTOR DODD. 


A NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY : 


1. 


Tae story of this unhappy clergyman 
has not been told betore; yet its 
dim, indistinct outline is, in a sort of 
general way, familiar to many persons. 
Still this acquaintance seems to re- 
solve itself into three main features — 
that the centre figure was a clergyman, 
that he committed a forgery, and 
that, through the terribly severe laws 
of his country, he suffered death for 
his crime, The “ Execution of Doctor 
Dodd” is, perhaps, the idea most dis- 
tinctly present to all, when they think 
of hisname. The flurry of those days 
between his sentence and his death 
has in it something almost lurid ; and 
idolaters of Boswell’s book—and there 
are such—will own to there being a 
sort of horrid fascination in the pas- 
sages he devotes to this incident. They 
will own, too, that nowhere does the 
hero of that marvellous book stand 
out so grandly, or attract more love 
and reverence for his brave, massive 
English soul. 

he story is worthy of being told, 
because no English social event of 
that character, before or since, ever ex- 
cited so much absorbing interest. We 
may gather some faint notion of the 
sensation spread over the whole king- 
dom, if we were to read some morn- 
ing of the arrest of, say, the graceful 
writer, who has written “ Westward, 
ho !” and of his being committed to a 
London gaol, char, ed with some bar- 
barous crime, which was to bring with 
it the penalty of death. Yet, in those 
days human life was judicially cheap, 
aud London eyes were used to the 
spectacle of weekly processions to the 
gallows. The extreme penalty of the 
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law, as it is called, viewed from the 
present century, we are apt to accept 
as a measure of guilt, which, in those 
days of bloody dispensation, it was 


The wretched clergyman was the 
victim of the old British, stupid, 
mulish complacency, which has so 
often fancied it is doing something 
Spartan and splendid, when it is only 
cruel and ridiculous. It once shot an 
admiral “to encourage the rest,” and 
it hanged Doctor Dodd to show the 
surrounding world aspectacle ofstern, 
unflinching morality. 

For the offence which Doctor Dodd 
committed, such a punishment was 
wholly unsuited—even unmerited. 
Degradation would have been, at most, 
the suitable penalty. Even weighing 
the moral defin uency accurately there 
was no tremendous guilt involved in 
the offence—for it is clear that if he 
used the name of his patron, he meant 
to restore the money eventually. In 
justice to the man, his story should 
be considered. The details now about 
to be presented have never been pre- 
uae before, and may be said to be 
new to a nineteenth century reader. 


Il. 


Down at Bourne, in Lincolnshire, a 
certain Reverend William Dodd was 
vicar, early in the reign of George the 


First. The little town was on the 
very edge of the Fens and young 
William Dodd had before his eyes the 
quaint, old //otel de Ville of the place, 
which was of some beauty, and of 
great antiquity. A thoughtful, stu- 
dious man, with “a dear, pale face,”* 


* So described by his son in the “ Prison Thoughts.” 
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this father.. His eldest son, William, 
the notorious William Dodd, LL.p., 
was born there, on the 29th May, 
1729. There was also a second son, 
who afterwards grew up to be the 
Rev. Richard Dodd, but upon whose 
story—having no painful notoriety 
to make him out—history is almost 
silent. 

Over this child,-at its studies, the 
“ dear, pale face” was bent very often, 
and succeeded in implanting a curious 
fancy for study and general reading. 
Young William took ardently to 
books ; and, when only sixteen years 
old, was actually fit to be entered as 
a sizar at Clare College, Cambridge. 
He was placed under Mr. J. Constant, 
afterwards Archdeacon of Lewis. Men 
in these offices at universities have a 
singular advantage over other men, 
in being thus familiar with the early 
years of those, who may turn out 
famous for good ox evil ; anda veteran 
college director might find some en- 
tertainment in checking off his earlier 
judgments by a later experience, and 
in comparing brilliant careers with 
that simple private in university uni- 
form, who waited on him at his 
chambers so many years before. But 
mere official routine, in most instances, 
is found to deaden this spirit of ob- 
servation. 

Laurence Sterne had quitted Cam- 
bridge but a few years before. It 
will be seen later how like, in some 
points, were the two clergymen. The 
only person of mark we can trace as 
being at Clare Hall with him, is Park- 
hurst, who afterwards became well 
known to scholars from his Greek 
and, perhaps, a name of disagreeable 
associations to school-boys—trom the 
well-known “ Lexicon.” Here, how- 
ever, William Dodd found a friend, 
to whom he seems to have been at- 
tached, with all the ardour of college 
affection, but who died early, and 
before completing his studies. His 
image came back upon Doctor Dodd 
full thirty years later— 


*‘Nor less for thee, my friend, my Lan- 
caster, 
Blest youth, in early hours from this 
life’s woes, 
In richest mercy borne.” 


Of this promising youth nothing more 


is known. During his college career 
Dodd was remarkable for diligence, 
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and for success in his studies. He “at- 
tracted the notice of his superiors,” 
we are told, by his special attention 
to his books. He could, however, 
find time for literary labour ; and, at 
the age of eighteen, sent forth the 
first of the long train of books which 
he was hereafter to launch so steadily 
upon the town. This was a quarto 
pamphlet, entitled “A Pastoral on the 
Distemper among the Horned Cattle, 
or Diggon Davy’s lament on the loss 
of his last Cow.” Considering that 
this plague was a national calamity, 
sweeping the whole of Europe, and 
that Mr. Sterne, down at Sutton, and 
other divines, were dealing with the 
subject in their pulpits, such a pro- 
duction would seem to have been, at 
least, in bad taste ; but a careless col- 
lege lad of eighteen might be excused 
for not weighing the decencies very 
nicely. 

Two years after, the African Princes 
came to England, and he seized on 
the opportunity to issue a quarto tract 
of mild heroics, in the shape of 
an address from the African “ to 
Zara,” which the latter followed up 
by an answer from “ Zara” to the 
African Prince. The same year, 1749, 
he took his degree, with distinction, 
and his name is to be found among 
the list of wranglers. 

With this fair prologue he might 
have hoped to fare profitably among 
the university pastures. His brother, 
the Rev. Richard, had gone to Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and in due time had 
chosen to become a working curate at 
Camberwell ; and Aeshall end decently, 
and with honour, as a well-endowed 
rector. But young Rev. William Dodd 
was of other material, and at every 
step reminds us marvellously of that 
other clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Sterne, 
down at Sutton. He was a very gay 
youth, fond of Cambridge pleasures 
and parties, dressed expensively, and 
was noted among his friends as “an 
ardent votury of the god of dancing.” 
Still, it was plain these pastimes did 
not interfere with more important 
matters ; and, in truth, it stands a 
good deal to his credit that he should 
be able to combine such hostile in- 
terests so successfully. Later, how- 
ever, the balance becomes disturbed, 
and in the year of his degree he left 
the university very suddenly, and 
came up to London. 
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Ill. 


Youne Mr. William Dodd, now upon 
Town, brought with him ea pleasing 
form, a genteel address, and a lively 
imagination,” gifts which, in the year 
of grace 1749 or 1750, were much es- 
teemed in the great city. He lost no 
time in putting them to all available 
profit ; and his books having already 
attracted a little notice, he rushed 
into every society, and flung himself 
upon every amusement “ with a dan- 
gerous avidity.” No doubt the ex- 
cuse that brought him up, was the 
excuse that invariably brought up 
from the corners of the kingdom, any 
young literary adventurer who had a 
lay, a history, or a poem, in his desk. 
t was considered necessary to come 
in person to fight for literary fortune, 
as Whittington and others had come 
to fight for mercantile, and in his 
spare moments, contrived to write and 
publish some compositions. Among 
these was another satire, “ A Day in 
College at Vacation ;’—a synopsis in 
Latin of Grotius, Locke, and Clarke, 
the Locke portion of which is said to 
have been the work of Sir J. Gilbert ; 
a sort of useful class-book, which must 
have entailed some serious drudgery, 
and a more ambitious effort—a bur- 
lesqueaddition tothe “ Dungiad,” with 
Warburton introduced. These works 
show a certain industry, and might 
incline us to suppose that the “dan- 
gerous avidity” for London pleasures 
was a little overstated. People deal- 
ing with clergymen’s lives are apt to 
set the ecclesiastical halo a little too 
far back. Young Dodd was now but 
twenty years old. 

There was living at. this time in 
Frith-street, Soho, a young person 
named Mary Perkins, with whom 
young Mr. Dodd presently became 
acquainted. She is said to have been 
“largely endowed with personal at- 
tractions,” but, on the other hand, 
was fatally “deficient in those of birth 
and fortiine.” The plebeian name is, 
indeed, significant ; and we are not 
surprised to hear that her father was 
servant to Sir John Dolben, one of the 
prebendaries in Durham Cathedral, 
and had been promoted to the func- 
tions of verger. This young person 
Mr. William Dodd, with all his fair 
prospects in the world, had the infa- 
tuation to marry on April 15, 1751. 

In other respects she seems to have 
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been a very suitable wife ; and at the 
season of her husband’s terrible pro- 
bation, exhibited all the virtues and 
moral gifts which happily belong to 
no special rank or station. Nay, 
though marrying him without bring- 
ing a dowry with her, a lucky chance 
helped her to one later. She was all 
through a useful, affectionate wife ; 
and if we can trust the dismal apo- 
strophe which issued from his prison 
cell, he does not appear to have re- 
pented marrying the verger’s daugh- 
ter :— 


“Nor thou, Maria, with me! O, my wife! 
Thy husband lovy’d with such a steady 
flame 
From youth's first hour.” 


On this imprudent step, he at once 
took a house in Wardour-street—not 
yet embroidered with Bric-a-brac and 
curiosity shops—and fitted it up with 
great expense. The news of these 
proceedings was soon wafted down to 
Bourne, to his father, who presently 
hurried up to London in sad distress. 
Friends gathered round the improvi- 
dent youth ; the pressure of remon- 
strance and entreaty was put on him ; 
and with much difficulty he was 
brought back again into the straight 
and profitable ecclesiastical roadway 
he had strayed from. #After watching 
an opportunity to write “An Elegy 
on the Death of Frederic, Prince of 
Wales,” he was back again at Cam- 
bridge : and on the 19th of October 
was ordained a deacon, at Caius Col- 
lege, by the Bishop of Ely—a prelate 
to whom he had dedicated his Latin 
synopsis of Clarke and Grotius, 

The Wardour-street house was given 
up, and he forswore the world, with 
its pomps and vanities, with all the 
ardour of a penitent. Not content 
with mere silent abnegation, he must 
proclaim his conversion —through a 
trumpet, as it were, and from a plat- 
form. The platform was a selection 
of the best bits of Shakespeare, and 
the trumpet was a preface prefixed. 
“ For my own part,” he said, “ better 
and more important things henceforth 
demand my attention, and I here, 
with no smal] pleasure, take my leave 
of Shakespeare and the critics. As 
this work was begun and finished be- 
fore I entered upon the sacred func- 
tions 5 which ye now happily em- 
ployed,” &c. 

The idea was a very happy one, and 
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the selection directed by much good 
taste, and even ingenuity. I[t has 
been one of the most successful bits 
of bookseller’s task-work ; and a 
stream of editions, of every size and 
price, attest the popularity of * Dodd's 
uties of Shakespeare.’ But very 
few, when they buy the book inshop 
or stall, think of the dismal end of the 
compiler. Work of this sort, simple 
asit may seem, disguises a vast amount 
of secret labour and happy instinct ; 
as, indeed, Goldsmith has shown ina 
single sentence :—“ Judgment is to 
be paid for in such selections, and a 
man may be twenty years of his life 
cultivating his judgment.” 

Curious to say, there was originally 
prefixed a sarcastic dedication to Lord 
Chesterfield, whom he could not have 
divined would have hereafter selected 
him for his son’s tutor, and which he 
afterwardscancelled. He wasordained 
in 1753, forswore pleasure “and the 
belles lettres” finally—that is for 
nearly a year, and entered on his first 
ecclesiastical service as curate to the 
Rey. Mr. Wyatt,at West Ham, a cleri- 
eal ant vg perhaps dangerously near 
to London. 


IV. 


HERE he spent the most delightful 


hours of his life. His behaviour— 
say the newspaper paragraphs, in the 
detestable “valet” jargon in which 
they described every step in his life— 
was “ proper, decent, and exemplary.” 
He took up his new duties with zeal. 
He is said to have worked laboriously 
amongst his parishioners, and not to 
have spared himself in the round of 
parochial drudgery. Yet he relished 
these duties, and long after, in his 
day of trial, looked back to this Ham 
life very wistfully ;— 
“Return blest hours, ye peaceful days re- 
turn ! 
When through each office of celestial love, 
Ennobling piety my glad feet led 
Continual, and my head each night to 
rest 
Lull'd on the downy pillow of content ! 
Dear were thy shades, O, Ham! and dear 
the hours 
In manly musing 'mMst thy forests 
pass'd, 
And antique woods of sober solitude, 
O, Epping, witness to my lonely walks.” 


It was thought at this time that 
he “entertained favourable senti- 
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ments of the doctrines of Mr. Hut- 
chinson,” and was even suspected of a 
leaning to Methodism. But he soon 
cast off this weakness, and some seven 
or eight years later put his thoughts 
into the shape of “A Dialogue be- 
tweena Mystic,a Hutchinsonian and a 
Methodist ;” in which he showed off 
the professors of these creeds to con- 
siderable disadvantage. Notwith- 
standing this backsliding in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hutchinson, his parish- 
ioners esteemed him highly and chose 
him as their lecturer, on the demise of 
the former occupant of that office. 
Two years afterwards, a lectureship 
at St. Olave’s, Hart-street, became 
vacant, and Mr. Dodd was chosen 
for this duty also. Then he suddenly 
relapsed into literature and burst 
upon the town with a strange novel, 
which coming from a working curate, 
seems a singular and inappropriate 
composition. 

It was entitled, “The Sisters ;” 
which under the specious veil of “a 
warning to youth of both sexes,” 
contrives to deal with some free pic- 
tures of London life, the treatment of 
which suggest the coarse but not the 
vigorous handling of Mr. Fielding 
and Dr. Smollett. How the laborious 
curate of West Ham could issue 
such a production and not forfeit the 
favour of his faithful parishioners and 
the patrons of the lectureship of St. 
Olave’s, is a riddle only to be solved 
by the free temper of the age. The 
ecclesiastical barometer was never 
registered so low. The laity were 
easy, and expected no restraint from 
their priests. There were many par- 
sons like Trulliber, and many like the 
ordinary who attended on Mr. Wild, 
and whose pocket was picked of “a 
bottle screw.” The world was not 
to be scandalized by “ The Sisters,” 
or a novel of that sort ; and six years 
later the Bishop of Gloucester was so 
delighted with the two first volumes 
of “Tristram Shandy,” that he took 
their reverend author round the fa- 
shionable world, and made all the 
bishops call upon him. 

“The Sisters” contain many pic- 
tures drawn from young Mr. Dodd’s 
wild London lite. The story is that 
of two young girls sent up to London, 
and ruined there. There is a hint of 
Pamela, with suggestions from some 
of Hogarth’s pictorial stories. The 
names of the characters are the dis- 
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guised names of real persons. Dook- 
alb, the villain of the piece, was 
a Mr. Blackwood, a gentleman who 
was said to have injured him in some 
way, and upon whom he took this 
fashion of retaliating. Beau Leicast 
was a certain fashionable Mr. Tracey, 
and Miss Repook was put for a cer- 
tain Lucy Cooper, a notorious lady of 
the day, and recognised at once by all 
the town. Lord Sandwich was also 
introduced. Speaking of one of the 
ladies of the story who was in 
the habit of taking bank-notes en 
sandwich for breakfast, to show her 
admirers how little she cared for 
money, the Rev. Mr. Dodd puts a 
note to the effect that he had known 
“ at least four, who have excelled and 
gloried in the same notable feat.” 
There are allusions too “ to the 
inimitable Garrick” who “ thunders 
through the crowded theatre,” which 
show that he was very familiar with 
(lramatic effects. Most curious, how- 
ever, is his treatment of his arch vil- 
lain, Dookalb, or Blackwood, whom 
he eventually led to the gallows and 
made him suffer “in the most abject 
and pusillanimous manner ;”’ and 
attached to one of his characters was 
“a large bunch of keys, not unlike 
those which grace the venerable 
turnkey of Newgate.” Indeed it is 
very strange to think how, all through 
Mr. Dodd’s life, little shadows of such 
an awful final end were cast across 
his path. It will be seen how, in 
many directions, he was led to it by 
a sort of mysterious perverseness, 
and dwelt upon it as upon a favourite 
subject. 

He was in this year appointed to 
en what was called “ Lady 
Moyer’s Lecture” at St. Paul’s, for 
which he took up the doctrine of the 
Trinity as asubject. He also plunged 
into classical learning, and issued 
proposals for a translation of Calli- 
machus, wrote a play on the Greek 
model, with choruses, and entitled 
“ The Syracusan,” which was actually 
sent toa manager. In these times, 
parsons were very busy writing plays, 
and seeing them acted ; nay, and act- 
ing them themselves. “The Sisters” 
did him no damage ; for the follow- 
ing year, the translation of Calli- 
machus came out with a learned pre- 
face, in which Dr. Horne, the Bishop 
of Norwich, lent him his assistance. 
The Rev. Mr. Dodd was naturally 
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looking for a mitre himself, and might 
naturally hope to reach one by his 
“ Callimachus,” as later péstuldisle 
were to do by a play of Sophocles’ or 
Euripides’, As a more direct means 
of promotion, he dedicated it to the 
reigning Duke of Newcastle, the 
desperate adherent of office, who in 
his time had made many bishops and 
found them all ungrateful. ean- 
while he was writing sermons, ‘and 
two or three years later published 
four volumes quarto of discourses, a 
monument of parochial industry. 

All this while he was still at Ham: 


“ Dear favourite shades, by peace 
And pure religion sanctified, I hear 
The tuneful bells their hallowed message 
sound 
To Christian hearts symphonious.” 


He was lecturing at St. Olave’s. 
He could not be idle, and had his 
time too well employed to go astray. 
These were the innocent seasons of 
his life. No wonder, when the New- 
gate bells were clanging over his 
head, that the chimes of West Ham 
should seem very sweet indeed. 


V. 


Axout this time a certain charitable 
Mr. Bingley began to take up se- 
riously the condition of the female 
outcasts of society, and set himself to 
try whether something could not be 
done for those of this class who were 
inclined to amend and reform. It 
was proposed to found an asylum on 
the principle of those at Rome and 
other foreign cities. The state of 
London manners at this particular 
season, rendered the foundation of 
such an asylum peculiarly suitable. 

Mr. Bingley and his friends got 
together some three thousand pounds 
for their purpose. It was warmly 
seconded on all sides; and by none so 
much as by the young curate of West 
Ham. The first building was in Pres- 
cott-street, Goodman’s-fields ; and on 
Thursday, the tenth of August, 1758, 
it was opened. Fifty petitions were 
presented, but only ten candidates 
could be received, and the Rev. Mr. 
Dodd, who had taken such an interest 
in the charity all through, was chosen 
to preach the inaugurative sermon 
before the governors in Charlotte- 
street chapel, Bloomsbury. __ 

The policy of suchaninstitution was 











loudly condemned at the time; and 
pamphlets were published violently 
decrying the newasylum. But it pros- 
pered marvellously, and became the 
most fashionable of London charities. 
When Mr. Sterne, the fashionable 
clergyman, was preaching for the 
Foundling Hospital, his exertions 
brought in only £160, while appeals 
for the Magdalen, by divines of in- 
different gifts, resulted in collections 
of thirteen and fourteen hundred 
pounds. 

No doubt there was truth in what 
was openly said at the time, that it 
was a sort of theatrical charity, to 
which people hurried for a Sunday’s 
sensation, just as they had done afew 
rears before to the rantings of Orator 

enley. The chapel, indeed, offered 
a sort of spectacle; and there were 
melodramatic devices adopted, which 
it may besuspected were the devising of 
the young chaplain of the institution. 
The penitents were all dressed in 
uniform ; they were marshalled with 
peculiar ceremonies, and odd rhapso- 
dies were preached over them. The 
sermon which Mr. Dodd preached 
at the opening was printed in the 
following year, and was pronounced 
by the public press to be “a manly, 
rational, and pathetic address.” ‘To 
it was prefixed an account of the 
charity, from the same hand, together 
with various sensational epistles from 
the reclaimed inmates, to their rela- 
tions, talking rapturously of “this 
blessed place,” and the unspeakable 
happiness they enjoyed in putting 
on the peculiar garb of the establish- 
ment. And to add to the effect, the 
whole was enriched with an “ elegant 
= of a young girl, in her proper 

eSs. 


These fancies, directed no doubt 
by well-meaning views, were only 
appealing to that morbid curiosity 
which is dormant in every public of 
every age. Every Sunday the Mag- 
dalen was crowded. People of fashion 
made parties to visit the Magdalen ; 
and one of the best photographs in 
the Walpole letters, is the description 
of one of these pious Sunday junket- 
ings. 

“Jan. 27, 1760. Met at Northumber- 
land H. at 5, and four coaches. Prince Ed- 
ward, Lady Mary Coke, Lady Carlisle, Miss 
Pelham, Lady Hertford, Lord Beauchamp, 
Lord Huntingdon, old Bowman, &c. : 

“ This new convent is beyond Goodman’s- 
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fields, and would, I assure you, content any 
Catholic alive. We were received by— 
oh! first a vast mob, for princes are not so 
common at that end of the town as at this. 
Lord Hertford, at the head of the governors, 
with their white staves, met us at the door, 
and led the prince directly iuto the chapel, 
where before the altar, was an arm-chair for 
him, witha blue damask cushion, a prie-dieu, 
and a footstool of black cloth with gold 
nails, We sat on forms near him. There 
were Lord and Lady Dartmouth, in the 
odour of devotion, and many city ladies. 
The chapel is small and low, but neat ; 
with Gothic paper and tablets of benefac- 
tions; at the west end were enclosed the 
sisterhood, above one hundred and thirty, 
all in grayish brown stuffs, broad handker- 
chiefs, and flat straw hats, with a blue rib- 
bon, pulled quite over their faces. As 
as we entered the chapel, the organ played, 
and the Magdalens sung a hymn in parts; 
you cannot imagine how well Prayers 
then began, psalms, and a sermon ; the latter 
by a young clergyman, one Dodd. who con- 
tributed to the Popish idea one had imbibed, 
by haranguing entirely in the French style, 
He 
apostrophized the lost sheep, who sobbed 
and cried from their souls; so did my Lady 
Hertford and Fanny Pelham, till, T believe, 
the city dames took them for Jane Shores. .. 
The confessor then turned to the audience, 
and addressed himself to his Royal High- 

In short, it was a very pleasing 
performance, and I got the most illustrious 
to desire it might be print d. 

**From thence we went to the refectory, 
where all the nuns without their hats were 
ranged at the tables ready for supper. A 
few were handsome I was struck and 
pleased with the modesty of two of them, 
who swooned away with the confusion of 


being stared at.” 


hung 


soon 


and ve rv eloquently and touchingly. 


Still at West Ham, he began to add 
a little to his income, by taking a few 
young gentlemen as pupils—a practice 
he continued all his life. The year he 
published his Magdalen sermon, he 
became the Rev. William Dodd, m.a.; 
and the following year presented the 
world with three volumes of Bishop 
Hall’s works, the most piquant and 
Shandean of bishops, and which edi- 
tion, we may suspect, was seen by the 
Rev. Laurence Sterne, who was very 
partial to that writer. From this 
sort of spasmodic range of subject. 
rushing from Shakespeare to sermons, 
and from sermons to Milton, it seems 
as though the Rev. William Dodd, 
M.A., Was doing genteel sort of hack- 
work for the booksellers. Still all 
these little engines were bearing a 
steady profit, His name was getting 
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known, and he was attracting atten- 
tion as one of those dramatic clergy- 
men who in every age attract a certain 
amount of attention and admiration. 
Next year he sent out a book on Mil- 
ton, and a year later, the well-known 
* Dodd on Death,” perhaps the most 
familiar, to the public, of all his writ- 
ings. 

They were written, he tells us in 
the preface, with the odd “design to 
be given away by well-dispos sed per- 
sons at funerals, or on any other 
solemn occasion.” But the editors of 
a pious magazine induced him to give 
them the first use of the papers. They 
are good useful thoughts ; perhaps a 
little too theatrical and sensational, 
but likely to be useful to minds of a 
certain order. Many of the most 
effective points were, however, taken 
from Hervey, Young, Watts, and 
others. He also introduced that 
round of characters which the essay- 
ists of the day were so fond of using 
to point their moral, a whole crowd 
of Negotios, Osianders, Misellas, 
Pulcherias, and others, who were the 
regular corps dramatique of the 
Ramblers and Guardians. In Ne- 
gotio’s instance, when “two more 


blisters were ordered to siz he already 
had upon him,” we are not surprised 


to hear that a “drowsy sleepiness, 
dire prognostic of death, at length 
terminated in strong convulsions, and 
the busy, active, sprightly Negotio 
died.” Poor Negotio! In the character 
of “Bubulo,” he “improved” some 
city acquaintance who “ had incum- 
bered for threescore and ten years the 
earth with his heavy load, who had 
devoted hours to his nice and enor- 
mous appetite. He was in this re- 
spect a perfect animal.” And one of 
the notes to Bubulo’s History is truly 
Shandean :— 

“N.B.—A friend of the writer is 
pleased to observe :—‘The “ Reflec- 
tionson Death” pleaseme much. But 
don’t you carry things rather too far, 
when you say “’tis an indispensable 
duty to goto our parish church.” Was 
I to live in London, I should rarely or 
never go to my parish church, if I 
had a stupid, “humdrum minister. 
I long to live in London, that I might 
htar clever men, &c. I disapprove, 
as much as you do, running after Me- 
thodist preachers and enthusiasts ; 
but should I not prefer a Sherlock 
at the Temple, if I lived in Fleet- 
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street,’” &e., &. He also admitted 
into his collection a remonstrance 
made to poor Richard Nash, the M.C. 
of Bath, and which told that gen- 
tleman some very home truths, It is 
much to be suspected that it found 
admittance to the ‘ Reflections” on 
the ground of their being written by 
Lady N : of course, the same Lady 
N— to whom he, ‘later, wrote a 
pleasant copy of verses on her not 
finding a seat at the Magdalen. “I 
take my bes ” said Lady N—— to 
Richard Nash, Esq., “ to advise, nay, 
to request of you, to repent while you 
have an opportunity : 

must tell you, sir, with the utmost 
freedom, that your present behaviour 
is not the way to reconcile yourself 
with.God. : Yourexample 
and your life is prejudicial—I wish 
T could not say fatal—to many. For 
this there is no amends but an altera- 
tion of your conduct as signal and 
memorable as your person and name.” 

Dr. Dodd adds a comment on this 
statement which has a remarkable 
significance, and which I shall remind 
the reader of when I come to deal 
with the unfortunate clergyman’s last 
declaration on the scaffold. ‘ No man 
living,” he says, in a note, “ can have 
a higher regard for benevolence and 
humanity than the writer of these 
lines; . . . . as if tenderness of 
heart, and acts of charity, could atone 
for every other deficiency. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the writer of 
Nash’s life will strike out that offen- 
sive and hurtful passage, wherever 
he asserts ‘that there was nothing 
criminal in his(Nash’s) conduct—that 
he was a harmless creature,’ &e. And 
this is said of a man who, with a 
heart of exquisite humanity, was yet 
through life a gambler professed, and 
an encourager of illegal gambling ! 

—a follower of pleasure all his days, 
and a per) ot 11 id ssipator, 

After tlieir appearance in the 
Christian Magazine, these papers 
were collected into a little volume, en- 
joyed an immense popularity, and 
may have been actually distributed 
at funerals by the “well-disposed 
persons,” as was intended by their 
author. 

He was now well established as one 
of the “clever men,” for whom our 
country friend, yearning after good 
preachers, would have quitted the 
parochial Fleet-street. to listen to. 
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His Majesty the King, or, perhaps, 
the Duke of Newcastle, put him 
among the list of royal chaplains ; 
and about the same time, he became 
acquainted with the Bishop of St. 
David's, Dr. Squire—a name that 
figures very frequently in the dedica- 
tions of the period—agrotesque name, 
too, which wicked college undergra- 
duates twisted into “ Doctor Squirt.” 
This dignitary took a fancy to young 
Mr. Dodd, as the stormy Bishop of 
Gloucester had done to Mr. Sterne ; 
and like that prelate, repented later 
of his hasty patronage. Thisswarthy 
bishop, known to the irreverent as 
“The Man of Angola,” was so pleased 
with his protegé that he presented 
him to the prebend of Brecon, and 
favoured him in many other ways. 
One of the fair places in our clergy- 
man’s character is his gratitude to 
this bishop, which blossomed out in 
sonnets and dedications, and which 
was a better test, was found green and 
healthy after Doctor Squire had laid 
down his mitre forever. Any pro- 
clamation of favours received after 
the hand that has offered them can 
offer no more, is very often omitted, 
asa piece of unnecessary, and even 
pemileneme homage. From his prison 
cell he thought of the old kindness, 
and paid a grateful tribute to the me- 
mory of his patron :— 


“ And blessed by thee, St. David's! honoured 

friend, 

Alike in wisdom’s and in learning’s school 

Advanc'd and sage! Short pause, my 
muse, and sad, 

Allow, while leaning on affection’s arm, 

Deep-sighing gratitude, with tears of 
truth, 

Bedews the urn—the happy urn—where 
the rest 

Mingled thy ashes, oh, my friend! and 
hers, 

Whose life, bound up with thine in amity, 

Indissolubly firm, felt thy last pang.” 


Less happy was a sonnet in which 
he sang his praises living—a happy 
example of earnest heroics collapsing 
into burlesque. He sings him ad- 
dressing Religion and Reason :— 


“ Attendant thereon, heavenly Reason, came, 
And on Religion’s shrine an offering laid ; 
I saw it straight her whole attention claim; 
Then what it was I could not but inguire.” 


(The reader is now povaved for 


the inevitable rhyme that is to fol- 


low) :-— 
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“ Instant, with rapture,—‘’Tis my son's,’ she 

said, 
‘The polish’d pageof my judicious Squrrx!”” 

So delightful a piece of bathos can 

rarely be found. He also saluted 
him with an epigram, under the 
title of “ Gratitude and Merit,” and 
allowed his poetic fancy to take the 
form of “An Ode, written in the 
walks of Brecknock.” All these fade 
shapes of compliment have, happily, 
had their day, and persons of influ- 
ence do not now care to have the 
sickly censers of dedications and son- 
nets swung before them as they walk. 
More genuine was his address to Mrs. 
Squire, his widow, in his preface to a 
sermon, when he says—‘ Alas, ma- 
dam ! we think with anxious concern 
of the exquisite sensibility of his af- 
fectionate heart.” The wags of the 
day were pleasant on this subject, and 
enjoyed the Doctor’s loss of his pa- 
tron. 
“ Dodd bit his sacred lip that day, 

And furled his holy brow ; 

An arch-priest then was heard to say— 
* Soho! who'll Squire you now!'” 


It has been said that it was 
through this influence that the 
smooth Chesterfield, casting about 
for a suitable director of his ne- 
phew’s education, was induced to 
se'ect the young royal chaplain. 
But Dr. Dodd himself tells us that it 
was only “by the advice of my dear 
friend, now in heaven, Dr. Squire,” 
that he agreed to accept this office. 
It was, indeed, an interruption to his 
preferment ; and we have only to look 
into Sterne’s sermons, and Gold- 
smith’s essays, to see into what disre- 
pute the function had fallen. It was 
only by “ promises,” no doubt, of suit- 
able preferment that he was induced 
to “engage” for this boy’s education ; 
and it is quite characteristic of the 
noble contractor that these promises 
remained “unfulfilled.” The convict 
clergyman, looking back to this stage 
of his life, bitterly complains of this 
treatment, and half lays the begin- 
ning of his fall upon this hollow 
patron :— 

“ Sought by thee, 

And singled out, unpatronized, unknown ; 

By thee, whose taste consummate was ap- 

plause, 

Whose approbation merit ; forth I came, 

And with me to the task, delighted, 

- brought 
The upright purpose.” 
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It has been said that he went 
abroad with his pupil, and took “the 
grand tour’—more necessary then for 
a young person of quality than a uni- 
versity education ; but there are no 
evidences of such a journey beyond a 
loose statement in the rude memoir 
of him which remains. Little scraps 
of preferment were now gradually 
tiding him on, and he would scarcely 
have turned aside for so serious and 
prolonged an interval. He was now 
entering fairly on his London career. 

Mr. Walpole had remarked the pre- 
sence of many “city people” at the 
strange Magdalen performance; and 
among this class, indeed, were to be 
found his chief patrons and fol- 
lowers. It was through the influ- 
ence of some “city people” that 
he was appointed Chaplain to His 
Majesty. Foote, in his satire—to be 
spoken of later—alluded to his fre- 
a presence at the great “ city 
easts ; and at the last act of life, 
a city alderman stood forward at his 
trial, and indirectly strove to help him. 
London was now to be his sphere. 
He had made ineffectual attempts to 
succeed to the rectorship of West 


Ham ; but being twice disappointed, 
at last quitted the place. “ A place,” 
he says, “ever dear, and ever regretted 


> 


by me ;” and dwells on the change 
very pathetically, since his life there 
was pastoral, and full of pleasant 
country labour, now to be exchanged 
for London seductions. 

As chaplain, he had now chambers 
in the palace ; and, almost at the 
outset, the indiscreet chaplain’s head 
gave way. ‘Tea-parties were given 
under the royal roof, and a little 
scandal went round, that the divine 
received lady friends at these enter- 
tainments. This wasno very heinous 
dereliction ; but it showed that, in a 
worldly sense, young Mr. Dodd, like 

oor Yorick, “carried not one ounce of 

allast.” By-and-by, when it came 
to be his turn to perform the service, 
his aoe was heralded by the 
“ rustling of silk,” and a general at- 
mosphere of clergymanical dandyism, 
to the grievous confusion of “old 
Groves,” the royal “ Table-decker.” 
These were straws ; but they were sig- 
nificant straws. 

The degree of M. A. was scarcely of 
sufficient glory for the Chaplain to 
His Majesty ; so, in 1766, he went 
down to Cambridge, and came up the 
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Rey. William Dodd, t1.p., and then 
he launched himself fairly upon town. 
He first stopped in Pall Mall, the 
street where Mr. Sterne first stayed 
when he came up on town. He had, 
besides, a country house at Ealing ; 
and, where he had before kept. a 
moderate chariot, he now burst forth 
in all the majesty of a coach. The 
excuse for this extravagance was the 
benefit of his pupils, who had now 
increased in number and quality. 
Besides young Stanhope, a youth of 
about ten or eleven years old, he had 
a young boy named Erust, to both of 
whom he seems to have been attached. 
The latter obtained a post in some 
foreign station ; and long after, the 
luckless Doctor looked back piteously 
to the happy days when he was 
directing their studies :— 


“Ah, my lov’d household! ah, my little 

round 

Of social friends! well do you bear in 
mind 

Those pleasing evenings, when, on my 
return— 

Much wished return—serenity the mild, 

And cheerfulness the innocent, with me 

Entered the happy dwelling! Thou, my 
Ernst, 

Ingenuous youth, whose early spring be- 
spoke 

Thy summer, as it is, with richest crops 

Luxuriant waving. Gentle youth, canst 
thou 

Those welcome hours forget ?” 


To young Stanhope, too, he addressed 
a similar apostrophe, which, on the 
ground of the old connexion, should 
have been more fruitful in result than 
“the windage” of a mere burst of 
poetry :— 
“Or thou—O thou! 
How shall I utter from my beating 
heart, 
Thy name so musical, so heavenly sweet 
Once to these ears distracted! Stanhope, 
say 
Canst thou forget those hours when 
clothed in smiles 
Of fond respect, thou and thy friend have 
strove 
Whose little hands should readiest supply 
My willing wants—officious in your zeal 
To make the Sabbath evenings, like the 
day, 
A day of sweet composure to my soul ?” 


The youth who bore the “name so 
musical, so heavenly sweet,” and who 
was so dutiful in the little household 
was later to stand up in a crowded 
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court, and conyict his tutor of an 
offence for which the penalty was 
death. 

He was now moved to Southampton- 
tow, Bloomsbury ; was writing in 
the Public Ledger, where he was al- 
lowed to spread his adulation of his 
patron, Dr. Squire, with a_ broad 
trowel. In that journal he published 
the “Visiter,” a sort of weekly essay, 
afterwards gathered up into a two- 
volume sheaf; and was receiving : 
hundred a year for what he con- 
tributed to the pious Christian 
Magazine. He was getting ready a 
new edition of “ Locke’s Common- 
Place Book”—for his name brought 
money to the booksellers. But so dra- 
matic a preacher should surely have 
a theatre of his own ; and the young 
Doctor, who was without a living, 
and who appealed at spasmodic inter- 
vals fora charity, ought to have hada 
private stage for himself. A curious 
circumstance, which occurred about 
this time, might be said to have sug- 
gested the idea. 

Mrs. Dodd, the verger’s daughter— 
though penniless when she married— 
obtained a sort of accidental dowry 
later. A lady, to whom she had been 
a sort of companion, left her £1,500 
when she died, which was supple- 
mented by another fortuitous countri- 
bution. Mrs. Dodd was at an auc- 
tion, when a cabinet was put up, for 
which she began to bid. A lady of 
quality was also anxious to secure 
it ; and when Mrs. Dodd discovered 
who was her opponent, she made a low 
courtesy, and withdrew. ‘The lady of 
quality—possibly as frantic as Gold- 
smith’s “old deaf dowager,”’ at the 
auction which Mrs. Croker had been 
attending—was so pleased with this 
forbearance, that she came up to her, 
and begged the pleasure of a better ac- 
quaintance. The better acquaintance 
produced this fruit—thatshortly after 
the grateful lady presented her with 
alottery ticket, which, on being drawn, 
came out a prize of £1,000. 

This windfall our Doctor wisely de- 
termined to lay out in erecting the 
little private temple for his own per- 
mances, to which allusion has just 
been made. He entered into a sort of 
partnership with a builder ; a plot of 
ground was secured in Pimlico, profit- 
ably close to the ae palace ; and 
very shortly a chapel of ease rose, to 
which was given the name of Char- 
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lotte Chapel, in compliment to the 
reigning queen. He had great ex- 
pectations from this pious speculation 
—for speculation it was ; and it be- 
came, as might be imagined, a fashion- 
able Sunday place of prayer. Four 
pews were set apart for the Queen and 
her household. The sermons of the 
Rev. Doctor became very popular, 
and Nichols, the indefatigable gleaner 
of anecdotes, who often went to hear 
him preach, says he listened to him 
with delight. 

lere he was fortunate enough to 
light on a useful clerical aide-de-camp, 
the Rev. Weedon Butter, who, from 
this time until the death of the luck- 
less proprietor of the Pimlico Chapel, 
clung to him through all his fortunes ; 
and it is one of the redeeming cir- 
cumstances in this strange character 
that he was able to attach to him this 
one faithful heart, at least. This was 
a young man whom he “took up” to 
be his amanuensis and general assis- 
tant in his literary work. He was 
originally intended for the law, but 
was induced by his patron to gointothe 
church ; and when the new chapel was 
opened, he became the reader, and 
alternate celebrant with Doctor Dodd. 
He had a brother, who was captain of 
the WilliamPitt, “extra” East India- 
man, which ship “foundered with all 
her crew, during a tremendous gale at 
midnight, off Algoa Bay, after firing 
several half-minute signal guns.” He 
“reached the goal of immortality 
before his elder brother,” said an 
obituary notice of the day. 

The new chapel was in such vogue, 
that every sitting was soon disposed 
of. In tact a dissatisfied Mr. Cook- 
field wrote up to the Doctor’s friend 
from Upton, that he was “sorry 
that no seats were ailotted to those 
whom curiosity or devotion brings to 
the chapel,” (it was scarcely the latter 
that brought Mr. Walpole and party). 
“Some pews,” continues the country 
gentleman with severity, “ are occu- 
pied by only one or two persons ; but 
if the learned divine, instead of 
thinking to gain by godliness, were 
to believe godliness gain, many parts 
of his conduct would be different—he 
would thus silence many who watch 
him with evil eyes. The Doctor 
would think me impertinent or a fool 
if I was to give him personally this 
very just bit of advice.” The truth 
was, the Doctor was not responsi- 
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ble for the empty pews, which yet 
no one durst enter; for the concern 
being a speculation, the seats had 
gradually became the property of 
parties in the parish, who, when the 
novelty wore off, became, at leastas far 
as their sittings wereconcerned, pious 
dogs in a manger—not coming them- 
selves, nor allowing others to come. 

There was a chapel also in Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury, and_ here 
too he joined in a sort of clerical 
partnership with a Doctor Trussler. 
With these fields of labour open be- 
fore him, he seems to have been 
really indefatigable. He preached 
every Sunday at the Magdalen in the 
morning, while his brother and Mr. 
Weedon Butter, took the evening 
duty at Pimlico, alternately. Nor 
were his literary labours abating. 
He was busy with all manner of 
schemes ; and foremost among these 
were his plans for a huge commentary 
on the Bible : a task which embodied 
the very ideal of pure drudgery and 
hodman’s labour— the weariest fetch- 
ing and carrying of the bricks and 
stones of erudition—-not even of the 
character, half light, half flashy, 
which, with men of the world, coun- 
terbalance such little labour as they 
must bring to such a duty. 

In fact, his was a most curious 
shape of character—almost a puzzle 
for its hostile elements. Never was 
the truth, that mere piety—that is a 
fancy for praying—standing by itself, 
may be, afterall, but one of the many 
fancies of the human soul. All the 
time that the Rev. Dr. Dodd was 
preaching at St. James’s, at the two 
Charlotte Chapels, at the Magdalen, 
and also busily working up his com- 
mentary on the Bible, and edifying 
friends by his delightful conversation 
on divine things, we may be curious 
to know how this holy man was fill- 
ing in his inner life as it were. There 
is no need of any uncharitable specu- 
lation, for he himself tells us :— 


“ Thus brought to town and introduced 
to gay life, I fell into snares. Besides this, 
the habit of uniform regular piety and de- 
votion wearing off, I was not, as at West 
Ham, the innocent man I lived there. I 
committed offences against my God, which 
I bless Him were always in reflection de- 
testable tome . . . . Indeed before 
I never dissipated at all—for many, many 
years never seeing the playhouse, nor any 


public place.” 


Unfortunate Doctor Dodd. 
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Allowing all charitable sincerity to 
this declaration, there is still a dis- 
agreeable unctuousness about it, a 
sort of indistinct complacency, which 
suggests the ‘“ terrible example.” He 
was indeed all the while a whitened 
sepulchre, 

The keeping of the coach, the ban- 
queting with city friends, and the 
country house at Ealing, involved him 
in serious expenses. Money had to be 
found, and he tells us that he “ fell 
into the ruinous mode of raising 
monies by annuities. Zhe annuities 
devoured me,’ it is added, in a forcible 
expression which came not from him, 
but from the manly hand of Johnson. 
And yet, it was said that his Pimlico 
chapel alone brought him in some 
£600 a-year. 

Presently (1767) came forth a neat, 
pleasant collection of the agreeable 
clergyman’s poems — lively, fashion- 
able trifles, which were bought by the 
“ city ladies,” and found on the draw- 
ing-room tables on the other side of 
Temple Bar. Here were the verses 
to Lady N——, on her visit to the 
Magdalen ; and here was the “Ode 
to Gratitude, occasioned by the sight 
of an old man and woman passing 
by on foot, up a steep hill, on a very 
hot day,” &c. The commentary, too, 
was getting forward ; but Weedon 
Butter, the faithful secretary, amanu- 
ensis, and man of all work was behind 
the scenes, doing a good deal of the 
mere navvies work. And even in this 
task broke out some of that false 
copper metal through the upper cleri- 
cal plating; and about this task 
was a little of that trickery, which, 
either in true shape or suspicion, 
hung about all his life and labour ; 
for he announced with a flourish that 
he was to have the use of papers 
and notes left by John Locke, and 
also some notes of Cudworth, which 
were in Lord Masham’s hands. And 
yet it was insinuated at the time that 
1e knew well that these documents 
were either spurious, or not forth- 
coming. As the King’s chaplain 
passed by in his “ rustling silk,” men 
fooked after him, and perhaps ad- 
mired (though it was said that he had 
turned vain and “ pompous,” and was 
puffed up) ; but still there was 
pression as of something unsound, 
which would be dnouael later. 

Still there were many whobelieved 
in him, The faithful Weedon Butter 
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held to him through all. While the 
Doctor was being eaten up with 
the dreadful annuities, and soutien 
deeper into the town delights, which 
the annuities went to purchase, the 
trusty henchman did what he could 
to aid him. Weedon Butter kept a 
diary, and we look over his shoulder 
on the 23rd of March, 1787, as he 
writes—“ Engaged all the evening 
with Dr. Dodd, in translating Bishop 
Lowth’s Lectures.” And in the follow- 
ing month we see a more significant 
entry :—“ Did not go out all day ; the 
Doctor abroad ; when he returned in 
the evening, sat down with him to 
Bishop Lowth’s Lectures.” Later, the 
too partial clerk wrote to a friend—‘I 
think I see every day more and more 
the benefits derived to myself from 
Dr. Dodd.” Even a young American 
clergyman wrote over, in a transport 
of pious desire, that he longed for no- 
thing so much in this world as to see 
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the Doctor bishop of that quarter of the 
globe—a pastoral charge too extensive, 
certainly, for one man, and asa sphere 
of missionary action wholly unsuited 
to the Magdalen preacher’s tastes. 
We have a little after-dinner picture, 
when Doctor Dodd had Mr. Hoole to 
meet Hawksworth, the translator of 
Telemachus ; and the subject of the 
divine government of events being 
started, the Doctor turned his chair 
towards the fireplace, and “ looking 
down to the fender, spoke slowly and 
gently, in an uninterrupted strain that 
delighted all. No one replied.” 
With this little vista of pastoral in- 
nocence, the decent, respectable por- 
tion of the Doctor's life fades out ; 
and it makes a very curious study to 
see how gradually the furies of ex- 
travagance, pleasure, and the other 
familiars of gay life, preying on his 
weak, unfortified nature, gradually 
dragged him down to destruction. 


MY AUNT MARGARET'S ADVENTURE. 


CHAPTER I. 


AUNT MARGARET AT HOME. 


My Aunt Margaret was whatis termed 
a clever woman—that is to say, she 
was keen and resolute, prompt and 
active, and difficult to overreach in 
* matters of money or business. Of the 
former she was, people said, a little 
too fond. At all events she hated 
waste, and lived frugally on a dietary 
which leaned much upon tea and eggs, 
and sometimes omitted dinner alto- 
gether. But though light, her house- 
keeping was neither beggarly nor 
altogether uncomfortable. 

Aunt Margaret, as Iremember her— 
dear me, how many years ago !—was 
rather tall, if anything, and decidedly 
slim and erect, with a countenance 
which, though shrewd and energetic, 
had yet something kindly in it. Her 
features were small and nicely turned, 
and one could quite suppose that she 
might have been a pretty girl once on 


a time. 

~? She held herself well, and stepped 
with a good, firm tred, and lightly 
withal. Hers was a rustic life, some- 
what lonely, in a three-storied house, 
with three rooms ona floor, andagable 


at front—steep-roofed and tiled, and 
with a great growth of jessamine and 
woodbine about the porch and the win- 


dows. Half a dozen tall, dark elms 
made a comfortable shadow about the 
house ; and a white paling in front 
enclosed, by the road-side, the little 
flower garden, with an old mulberry 
tree in the centre. ' 

In the rear was a lock-up yard with 
coach-house and stable, and a com- 
fortable room in which old Tom 
Clinton slept with a blunderbuss and 
back-sword in case of robbers. On 
week-days Aunt Margaret dressed 
very plainly—stuff in winter, cotton 
in summer ; but on Sundays she went 
to church in thick old satins or ancient 
brocades, so stiff that the squire’s 
lady across the aisle used to talk of 
them covetously for days after, and 
wonder why such things were not to 
be had now-a-days. 

Aunt Margaret was always particu- 
larly neat. She used to carry her 
keys in an old-fashioned way, from a 
ribbon by her side, a neat little pin- 
cushion, her scissors, and I forget 
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what else. It was the tradition of 
that chatelaine which I saw revived 
long after poor Aunt Margaret had 
gone to her rest. She had long and 
very pretty hands--her years con- 
sidered ; and, in fact, the only thing I 
remember decidedly against her was 
her enamelled box of rappee, and the 
habit to which it ministered. 

Her prime-minister was Winnifred 
Dobbs—fattish, rosy, ancient. Time 
had thinned her flowing hair, and 
bleached it somewhat ; but she smiled 
largely, and was good-humoured ; 
although not very quick, was stead 
and sure, and chatted volubly, thoug 
not always much to the purpose ; and 
Aunt Margaret gave her her tea in 
the drawing-room, which wasan excuse 
for keeping her there for the rest of 
the evening ; and so Aunt Margaret 
was not quite so lonely as she might 
have been. 

There was a young and stumpy girl 
beside, who washed, and did nearly 
everything, and must have found 
these young days rather dull. To her 
the view of the road from the kitchen 
window was a resource, and the occa- 
sional calls of the baker, butcher, and 
dairyman were precious. She talked 
and laughed with herself ; she sang a 
great deal in the scullery, and joked 
with the cat in the kitchen. 

Among Aunt Margaret’s sources of 
revenue was her moiety of what she 
called the Winderbrooke papery. 
Everybody, of course, knows the old 
town of Winderbrooke. Three houses 
in the main street belonged to her and 
her sister. Of these, for convenience, 
they made a division, the best they 
could. Aunt Margaret had for her 
share a tobacconist and half a tailor. 
The latter was punctual; but the 
tobacconist owed a whole year’s rent. 
and was already some way in his third 
half-year. His letters were highly un- 
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satisfactory. The tailor’s answers. to 
her inquiries about his defaulting 
neighbour were reserved and evasive. 
But that she had a wise terror of law 
and lawyers my Aunt would have 
retained an attorney forthwith. 

“T’m not suprised, Winnie,” said 
my Aunt, snuffing her candle, as she 
and her confidential handmaid sat by 
the fire, in her diminutive drawing- 
room, at their tea; “not the least. 
Did you ever know one man tell of 
another when a woman was con- 
cerned? John Pendle has been m 
tenant eleven years and knows all 
about that roguish snuff-man ; but he 
won't tell me one iota about him. 
Not that Browning is anything on 
earth tohim. I suppose he doesn’t care 
if Browning was hanged ; but simply 
Browning is a man, and J a woman. 
That’s it, Winnie—that’s a//—J’m to 
be robbed, and no one to preventit. A 
conspiracy I call it. I tell you, Win- 
nie, I never knew one man prevent 
another’s robbing a woman, except 
when he hoped to rob her himself.’ 

Honest Dobbs’s fat face and round 
eyes looked distressed over her tea- 
cup at her mistress, while she dis- 
coursed ; and she made answer only 
by that expressive but unspellable 
tiek-tick-tick-ing made by the tip of 
the tongue at the back of the teeth. 

“ And rob me they would, Winnie, 
if I were half such a fool as you, for 
instance. But I'll show them there 
are women who do know something 
of business.” 

And she nodded mysteriously, but 
briskly, on her maid with a side- 
glance of her dark eye. 

‘“‘T mean to start to-morrow morn- 
ing, after breakfast, at eight o’clock. 
You come with me, Winnie, and we'll 
sleep to-morrow night at Winder- 
brooke, and ¢hat, I think, will surprise 
them.” 


CHAPTER II. 


MY AUNT MARGARET ON THE ROAD, 


Otp Tom Teukesbury, from the 
“ Bull,” was not at the little wicket 
of Aunt Margaret’s habitation until 
sixteen minutes past nine. 

As Tom drew up, driving a one- 
horse covered vehicle, the name and 
fashion of which have long passed 
away, my Aunt, fully equipped 


was standing on the step of her 
open door, with her watch in her 
right hand, the dial of whieh she 
presented grimly at Tom, perched 
in the distance on the box. 

Tom’s lean, mulberry-coloured fi 
sharp nose, and cold gray eyes win 
not at the taunt. 
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“Tt’s easy a showin’ a watch. I'd 
like to know where the ’oss is to come 
from, if maister sends the grey to 
Huntley, and Jack can’t go in har- 
ness noways ; and here’s the bay can’t 
go neither without a brushing boot ; 
and I'm to go down to Hoxton to 
borrow one of Squire; there’s a raw 
there as big as my hand—you don’t 
want her to founder ’twixt this and 
Muckleston, I’m sure; and you 
wouldn’t be so hard on the brute, to 
drive her without one—and that’s 
why, ma’am.” 

Tom’s way with women when he 
was late, was to complicate the case, 
with an issue on farriery, which soon 
shuts them up. 

So Winnifred got in with a basket 
of edibles, and the carpet-bag on the 
seat beside my Aunt, who entered the 
vehicle severely. 

It was a journey.of nearly forty 
miles, by cross-roads, to Winder- 
brooke. All geographers well know 
the range of hills that lie between 
Hoxton and that town. The land- 
scape is charming—the air invigor- 
ating. But the pull up the steep 
road that scales the side of the hill, is 
severe. The bay-mare showed signs 


of her soft feeding. She was hirsute, 


clumsy, and sudorous. She had a 
paunch, and now and then a cavern- 
ous cough. 

The progress was, therefore, slow ; 
and the ladies, every here and there, 
up particularly stiff bits, were obliged 
to get out and walk, which, although 
my Aunt might not mind it much, 
distressed good Winnifred Dobbs, 
who was in no condition for executing 
an excelsior movement on foot. 

Near the summit of the hill the 
ladies waxed hungry ; so, it was pre- 
sumed, did the mare. The party 
halted ; the nosebag was applied ; 
the basket was opened ; ‘Tom had a 
couple of clumsy sandwiches; the 
ladies partook ; and the bay mare 
enjoyed her repast with that pleasant 
crisp crunching, which agreeably sug- 
gests good grinders and a good grist. 

There was still a little pull before 
reaching the crown of the hill. Win- 
nifred could walk no more ; but my 
Aunt trod nimbly up the ascent, and 
on reaching the summit, made a halt, 
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and, like an invading general, viewed 
with an eye at once curious and com- 
manding, the country that lay beneath. 

She was looking for Winderbrooke 
close by the foot of the hill. 

“Where’s the town?’ demanded 
my Aunt. 

“Wat toon, ma’am ?” inquired Tom. 

“ Winderbrooke, to be sure.” 

“ Well, Winderbrooke will be there.” 

Tom was pistoling Winderbrooke 
with his whip. 

“Where ?” 

“You see the steeple there ?” 

“ A noe 

“Well, that isn’t it.” 

“ No ¢ 

“Now, ye'll see a bit of a rock or 
a hillock atop o’ that hill.” 

“That hill—well ?” 

“Now, follow that line on past 
that whitish thing ye see.” 

“You don’t mean on that remote 
plain? Why, man, that’s the hori- 
zon.” 

“Well, it’s beyond that a little bit, 
over the rising ground that will be 
jest there ; and folks say, on a clear 
day, you may see the smoke o’ the 
toon over it, though I never did. 

There was a@ pause, and my Aunt 
looked stern and black toward the 
remote objects which he indicated 
and neither could see, and then she 
looked back over her shoulder in the 
direction of home. I can’t say what 
was passing in her mind ; but she 
looked forward again, and with an 
angry side-glance at Tom, she said— 

“Why, it’s a perfect journey !” 

There was another pause, and she 
said with a dry abruptness, “ Let me 
in, please ;’ and in the same defiant 
tone, “Go on!” 

And she drew up the window with 
a sharp clang in Tom’s face. 

She sat stiff and silent, and sniffed 
as she looked sternly through the win- 
dow, and answered Winnifred Dobbs, 
who was under the same comfortable 
delusion about the vicinity of Win- 
derbrooke, sharply and stiddenly, 
when she asked how far they still 
had to go, before reaching that rest- 
ing — 

“ Fifty miles, and another range of 
mountains.’ 
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THE MOON RISES, 


Down hill was pleasanter, and the 
bay maré did wonders, and my Aunt, 
who was not more unjust than the 
rest of her sex, soon forgave her 
companion, and talked affably enough 
with fat old Winnie Dobbs. 

About two miles beyond the foot 
of the hill, in a pretty hollow, lies 
the pleasant little town of Dram- 
worth, with old red brick gables and 
many tall poplars, where at the small 
inn, the party changed horses. 

It was not far from three o’clock 
in the afternoon when they arrived 
there. One horse they found in the 
inn stable, but nothing less than a 
post-chaise, and no driver on the 
premises, men and vehicles being 
away on other travels. 

Tom being well known there, and 
fortunately being well esteemed, tkere 

yas no great hesitation in trusting the 
horse in his hands. So the bay mare 
took her place in the stable, and the 
Dramworth steed was put to in her 
place. It was a long dcrive—three- 
and-twenty miles—still to Winder- 
brooke, and the horse and the roads 
indifferent. The season was pretty 
wellonintheautumn, and theevenings 
were not so long as they had been at 
midsummer, and as it was some time 
past three when they started, Tom 
could not undertake to reach their 
destination before nightfall. 

From Dramworth to Winderbrooke 
was by no means so familiar a route 
to Tom Teukesbury as the road they 
had travelled hitherto. He conferred, 
however, with mine host under the 
porch, and gathered in brief hints and 
notes, the landmarks of his journey, 
and resumed the whip and reins with 
a serious but tolerably confident coun- 
tenance, 

Tom being under promise to spare 
the horse, drove drowsily. Itisa 
very pretty country, though but thinly 
inhabited. The sun was by this time 
at the verge of those low hills that 
lie to the westward. They had just 
crossed a narrow old bridge over a 
little stream, and there was an as- 
cent at the other side, which their 
horse refused to mount until the la- 
dies had descended. In fact he was 


an unsatisfactory brute and, Tom 
feared, had been out that morning. 

My Aunt and Winnifred got down 
and trudged on, this time in front of 
the vehicle, which came tinkling u 
the slope, in the slanting light, with 
Tom at the horse’s head. In this 
lonely region a solitary little boy 
came over a stile by the roadside, 
and looking back, Aunt Margaret 
saw Tom at a standstill, conversing 
with the urchin, and pointing in va- 
rious directions in illustration of his 
discourse, or his questioning. 

“Well, Tom, what does he say ? 
How far is it to Winderbrooke ?” 

“He is a stoopid, that boy, and 
knows nout—no more than that post, 
ma’am—he doan’t.” 

I think Tom was uneasy by this 
time, for he did not know the coun- 
try. He was gaping about him vainly 
for a sight of a human being, and 
standing up in the “dickey” and 
beckoning with his whip whenever he 
fancied he saw one. But each in 
succession turned out to be a horse 
or agoat, or a post. Sometimes he 
got up a brisk trot, and sometimes 
subsided almost to a walk, as his 
doubts or his hopes prevailed. But 
though he affected in replying to my 
Aunt’s queries through the front win- 
dow, a confidence as to their where- 
abouts, and promised the early ap- 
pearance of certain landmarks which 
he named, yet I think by this time 
honest Tom was strongly of opinion 
that he had lost his way. 

By the time the sun went down 
they had got upon a wild moorland 
with patches of stunted old wood, 
and heathy undulations, and distant 
boundaries of low hills, crowned irre- 
gularly with trees. 

“Get on a little faster, please ; I 
don’t like being out in the dark,” 
urged my Aunt who, as a spinster, 
andin charge beside of Winnie Dobbs, 
felt her responsibilities duly. 

Tom muttered to himself, and got 
into a trot which, however, soon 
abated. Twilight was deepening and 
around harvest moon soon began to 
shine solemnly over the broad and 
solitary landscape. 
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“How many miles now, Tom?” 
mee my Aunt sharply from the win- 
ow. 
“Tt’ll be about five from Winder- 
brooke, ma’am.” 
“ And what’s this place ?” 
“ Well, it’s the moor, I suppose.” 
“T’dlikea glass of water. Is there 
a house near ¢” 
“We'll be soon at the cross-mills 
—round that bit of a clump o’ trees 
there.” 
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But when they passed the clump 
there was neither river nor mills, and 
Tom stood up uneasily in the dickey, 
and made a dreary survey. 

“ Are we at the mills, Tom ?” 

“Not yet a bit, ma’am—I’m a 
looking if there’s a house near.” 

But there was no friendly red 
twinkle from cottage window, and 
Tom, with his two maidens in charge, 
was growing very uncomfortable. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PERTURBATION. 


Tuey drove very slowly. Tom was 
groping in a geographical chaos, and 
paused every now and then. My 
Aunt inquired angrily, demanding the 
production of the cross-mills. Tom 
asked ten minutes, and half a mile 
more, and promised the profert ; but 
after half an hour’s driving, with no 
result, my Aunt grew extremely 
frightened and exasperated, and Tom 
sulkily admitted that he had his 
doubts as to their topographical po- 
sition. 

Tom halted, and stood up in the 
dickey, as before. My Aunt Margaret 
descended, and looking at the moonlit 
prospect from the bank by the road- 
side, harangued the troubled driver 
in strong and shrill language ; and 
Winnie, whose grief was more seden- 
tary, sat in the vehicle, and spoke 
not, but stared through the window, 
with a fat and fatigued sadness, in 
vague apprehension. 

here were plenty of old stories of 
highwaymen afloat through their 
scared fancies ; and here wasa lonely 
heath—two helpless maidens also, 
with a trunk, a basket of “prog,” and 
four pounds seven and sixpence in a 
purse, and a driver without small or 
back-sword, and no pistols ! 

“We'll sure, get on the London road 
in two miles more or less, and then 
we're all right,” said Tom. 

“London, fiddle! It’s my belief, 
Thomas Teukesbury, you have not 
the faintest idea where we are; you 
haven't, sir, no more than myself.” 

“There isn't a light nor a house. 
D—-n the place!” retorted Tom, 
bitterly. 

“Don’t curse—we’re bad enough. 
No impiety, please. You should com- 
mand yourself, I think, if J do, while 


we are in this helpless and utterly 
unprotected situation.” 

“ There’s a man coming, 
hopefully. 

‘Good gracious !” cried my Aunt. 

“No, there aint,” said Tom, de- 
jectedly. 

“Heaven be praised!” said my 
Aunt, with a gasp. “I look on it, sir, 
we’re in danger here on this dreadful 
moor, to which you, sir, have brought 
us. What a shame, Thomas, to pre- 
tend you knew the way! Winnie, 
Winnie Dobbs, we’re dost—lost on a 
heath ! Tom has lost us !” 

Winnie’s fat, forlorn face filled the 
back window of the vehicle. 

“Lost on a heath, Winnie, in the 
middle of the night !” 

“ What’ll we best do, ma’am?” im- 
ploringly asked Winnie, who was ac- 
customed to derive her stock of wis- 
dom in all emergencies from my Aunt 
Margaret’s inspiration. 

“Ask Thomas Teukesbury up there 
—he’s our guide. He brought us 
here, though he does not seem to 
know a way out. Ask him. J don’t 
know, no more than the man in the 
moon there.” 

“T dessay we’re all right enough, 
after all,” said Tom, “only I don’t 
know it by this light. Will you get 
in, ma’am, and we'll git on a bit, and 
we'll, sure, light on a hinn or a public 
afore long.” 

Well, she did get in. The horse 
was unmistakably fatigued, with a 
disposition to draw up every now and 
then, by an old tree, or under a steep 
bank, or sometimes without any 
special landmark to invite. 

Tom got down, and walked 
brute’s dejected head ; and my 


> 


’ said Tom, 


¥ the 
unt, 
who had given up the sarcastic and 
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ironical mood as her alarms deepened, 
scolded him occasionally from the 
front window. As the back of his 
head and shoulders were presented, 
Tom walked on, not caring to turn 
about toreply, but, Iam afraid, making 
some disrespectful remarks in the dark. 

In fact; the poor horse, who, if he 
had but understood and spoken our 
language, could, probably, have saved 
them and himself a world of trouble, 
was so evidently done up that Tom 
insisted he must have his oats, and 
accordingly, he partook of that re- 
freshment in a nose-bag. Here was 
another delay. My Aunt’s watch had 
been frequently consulted, by the 
moonlight, during that anxious jour- 
ney. It was now out again. The 
night was a little sharp, too ; andthe 
whole party, who had made no pro- 
vision for such a climate and such 
hours, were rather cold. You may 
be sure my Aunt’s temper was not 
growing more agreeable. 
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There was just the alternative of a 
bivouac where they stood, or follow- 
ing, on chance, the road they had 
been pursuing. My Aunt adopted 
the latter. Affairs had grown so 
serious that she now never removed 
her face from the little front window, 
through which she looked ahead, with 
hope deferred, and a sick heart. 

She had been so often deceived by 
marly banks and thickets, that it was 
not until they had almost reached it, to 
herinexpressible relief, she plainly saw 
the whitewashed front of a low, two- 
storied public, standing back from the 
road a few yards, and snugly shel- 
tered among some thick and stunted 
trees. 

My Aunt held the reins through the 
window, atid Tom got down and sum- 
moned mine host. A red streak of 
candle-light shot out through the 
door of the pot-house, and there was 
a parley which she could not hear. 


CHAPTER V. 


“THE GOOD WOMAN.” 


Tom returned slowly. 
heart sank. 

“Well?” 

“Only two rooms, ma’am, and lofts 
above, and the house full o’ tipsy col- 
liers, dancing. But there’s an inn, 
called “The Good Woman,” only half 
a mile on, and lots 0’ room.” 

My Aunt breathed a sigh of relief, 
and was silently thankful. Then she 
repeated the news to Winnie, who 
joined in the jubilation. 

About ten minutes more brought 
them, after a slight ascent, on a sud- 
den, to a hollow, expanding to an am- 
phitheatrical plain, oan hy 
wooded, rising grounds, and near the 
centre of which rose two abrupt and 
oddly-shaped hillocks, like islands 
from a lake, and a very large pond 
from under a thick screen of trees, and 
the clustered gables and chimneys of 
“The Good Woman” shone mistily in 
the moonlight. 

They drew up before the door of 
the inn. Old-fashioned and weather- 
stained it looked in the faint beams. 
The door was closed—it was past 
ten o’clock—but a glimmer of candle 
or fire-light shone through the shutter 
chink at the right. My Aunt did not 
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wait. There was no need to hold the 
reins of the timid horse, who coughed, 
snorted, and shook himself, with his 
nose near the ground. 

My Aunt Margaret ran up the three 
broad steps, the dingy “‘ Good Wo- 
man,” without a head, sarcastically 
swinging between the sign-posts at 
her left. 

With the carpet-bag in one hand, 
she hammered lustily at the knocker 
with the other. Tom, a little in the 
rear, with one foot on the steps, rested 
the trunk on his knee ; and Winnie, 
with the basket of “ prog” on her arm, 
stood dejectedly beside him. 

There was some delay about opening 
the door, and when it was done, it was 
with a chain across, and a woman, 
with a coarse voice, and strong Irish 
accent, asked, not pleasantly, who 
was there. 

“Travellers,” said my Aunt, “who 
have been led astray by the driver.” 

“Where are yez from ?” 

“From Dramworth to Winder- 
brooke.” 

“From Dhramworth to Windher- 
brooke! an’ he dhruv yez here ! 
How many iv yez is in it? 

“Two ladies, a horse, a vehicle, and 
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the driver.” Tom, the culprit, was 
degraded, and my Aunt placed him 
after the vehicle. 

The maid of the inn, with high- 
cheek bones, and a determined coun- 
tenance, was looking over the chain. 

“Did yez come through the village, 
or over the moor ?” 

“Over the moor, I suppose; from 
that direction,” answered my Aunt. 

“ And why didn’t yez stop at “The 
Cat and Fiddle ?” 

“You mean the small ale-house 
near this. It was full of inebriated 
men,” answered Aunt Margaret, with 
dignit ; 

“Well, you may come in, ma’am, 
and the leedy that’s widge ye; but we 
can’t accommodate yer man, and he 
must only take the horse an’ carriage 
back to ‘The Cat an’ Fiddle,’ an’ if 
that’ll answer, yez may come in; if 
not, yez must all go on, for we won’t 
let a man in after ten o'clock.” 

My Aunt expostulated, but the 
portress was inexorable. 

“We won’t let a man in after ten 
o'clock for Saint Payther, and that’s 
the holy all iv it,’ she answered, 
firmly. 

So, my Aunt submitted, and soften- 
ing at the parting, gave Tom some 
shillings on account, and wished him 
good-night ; and when he had got 
upon the box, and started afresh for 
“The Cat and Fiddle,” and had made 
some way in his return, the door was 
shut in the faces of the spinsters, who 

stood, with their modest luggage, upon 
the steps, in the moonlight. The 
chain was withdrawn, and the hall of 
“The Good Woman” stood open to 
receive them. 

I don’t know whether my Aunt had 
read “ Ferdinand Count Fathom,” or 
ever seen the “Bleeding Nun” per- 









A rat slatternly woman, by no 
means young, with a face swollen and 
red with weeping, pushed open a side 
door, and standing -behind the por- 
tress, gaped on them, and asked— 

“Ts it them, Nell ?” 

“ Arra, ma’am, can’t ye keep quite. 
Noitisn’t noone, but here’s two leedies 
ye see, that wants a bed an’ a fire, 
and a cup 0’ tay in the white room. 
Come along i’ ye plase, my leedy.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE WHITE CHAMBER. 
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formed on any stage; but if she had 

I venture to say she was reminded of 
both before morning. 

The woman with high-cheek bones, 
and somewhat forbidding face, stood 
before them on their entrance, with 
a brass candlestick raised in her hand, 
so that the light fell from above her 
head on the faces of the guests. She had 
allowed them without a helping hand 
to pull in their luggage, and was now 
making a steady and somewhat scowl- 
ing scrutiny of my Aunt and Winnie. 

“And yez come from Windher- 
brooke?” she said, after an interval, 
with a jealous glance still upon them. 

My Aunt nodded. 

“Yer mighty tall, the two o’ yez, 
I’m thinkin’ ” (another pause.) “ Will 
I help yez off widge yer cloaks ?” 

My Aunt would have probably been 
tart enough upon this uncivil damsel, 
had it not been that her attention was 
a little called off by the sound of 
female lamentation indistinctly audi- 
ble from a chamber near the hall. 

She proceeded to remove their 
mantles, eyeing them, at the same 
time, with a surly sort of curiosity. 

“Weare cold, my good woman; we 
can sit for a while by the kitchen 
fire,” said my Aunt, recollecting her- 
self. 

“The kitchen’s all through other 
wid the sutt that’s tumbled down the 
chimbley; bud Ill light yez a bit o’ 
fire in a brace o’ shakes in your bed- 
room. Is it dinner yezill be want- 
ing ?” 

z Tea, please,” said my Aunt, “and 
eggs. 

“@ Tend a hand 7’ ye plase, Missess, 
wid them things,” said she to Winnie, 
whom, with the quick instinct of her 
kind, she discovered to be the subor- 
dinate. 


And in an’ aside, as she passed, my 
Aunt heard her say, close in the blub- 
bered face of the fat woman— 

“Arrah, ma’am, dear, will ye get in 
out o’ that, an’ shut the doore.” 

The stout woman complied; and as 
they mounted the broad stairs, they 
again heard the sounds of crying. 

This certainly savoured in no wise 
of the warm welcome for which inns 
are famous. The mansion, too, was 
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old, wainscoted, and palpably alto- 
fet er too large for its business. 
hey met Boots coming down the 
stairs with a dingy kitchen candle and 
a hammer in his hand; a pallid fellow, 
with the sort of inquiring hang-dog 
look that seemed to belong to the 
staff of “The Good Woman.” He 
stood close by the wall in the corner 
of the lobby as they passed by, and 
did not offer to carry up the trunk. 

“ Bring a guvvaul o’ wudd, will ye, 
Barney, jewel, to the white room?” 
said the handmaid over her shoulder. 

My Aunt and Winnie followed her 
to the head of the stairs, where she 
placed the trunk, and this slight cir- 
cumstance I mention, because it 
was immediately connected with m 
Aunt’s adventure, and she took a coal- 
scuttle instead, and conducting by two 
turns into a long wainscoted gallery, 
she opened a door on the right, and 
they entered a large square room, with 
a recess near one angle, two tall nar- 
row windows, with white curtains 
rather yellow, and one very capacious 
bed, with curtains of the same. There 
was a skimpy bit of carpet near the 
hearth, and very scant and plain fur- 
niture. 

The wood having arrived, Nell 
made a good fire, placed the deal 
table and two chairs near it, lighted 
a large mould of four to the pound, 
such as Molly Dumpling sported on 
the night of her dreadful adventure 
with William Gardner, and altogether 
the room began to put on its cheeriest 
looks. And when the tea-things, eggs, 
and buttered toast arrived, my Aunt 
and Winnie being well warmed by 
this time, sat down with their feet on 
the fender, the one mollified and the 
other consoled. 

After tea, my Aunt, who was a 
fidgetty person, made a tour of the 
room, and a scrutiny of the open cup- 
board and drawers, but she found 
nothing, except an old black glove for 
the left hand, in one of the drawers. 

When this was over she sat by the 
fire again, and speculated for Winnie’s 
instruction upon their geographical 
probabilities. But Winnie was grow- 


ing sleepy. 

‘A double-bedded room would have 

been more comme il faut; but it is 

pay a poor place, and after all the 
is unusually large,” thought my 

Aunt. 
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And so, indeed, it was, extraordina- 
rily large, and of an old-fashioned 
construction. 

My Aunt, who was of an active 
inquiring genius, opened a bit of one 
of the shutters and peeped out. It 
showed a view of the inn yard. The 
side next her had been formed by a 
wing of the house; but that now 
stood up a gaunt roofless wall, with 
the broad moon shining through its 
sashless windows. On the left was 
a row of tall and dingy stables and 
offices, and opposite, another ruined 
building, a shed, and a tall arched 
gate. The pavement was grass-grown 
and rutty, and the whole thing looked 
awfully seedy, and not the less gloomy 
for some great trees that darkly over- 
hung the buildings from the outside. 

Having made her survey, my Aunt 
would have closed the shutter, but 
that she saw a man walk lazily from 
the side beneath her, his hands in his 
pockets, across the yard, casting an 
undulating and misshapen shadow 
over the uneven ng 

When he reached the gate at the 
other side, he took a key from his 
pocket, and unlocked a wicket in it, 
and setting his foot on the plank be- 
heath, leaned his elbow on the side, 
and lazily looked out, as if on the 
watch for somebody. A huge dog 
came pattering out of a kennel in the 
shadow, and placing his great head by 
the man’s leg, sniffed gloomily into the 
darkness. 

“Are ye expectin’ any friends, 
ma’am?” asked Nell’s coarse voice 
over my Aunt’s shoulder, so sharply 
and suddenly that the start brought 
the blood to her thin cheeks, 

“Not very likely to see friends 
here,” replied my Aunt, very tartly. 
“* What do you mean, woman, by talk. 
—o way over my shoulder?” 

he grim chambermaid by this time 
had seen the man, and was eyeing 
him under her projecting and some- 
what shrewish brows. 

“‘ An’ ye come from Hoxton ?” she 
said rather slawly and sharply. 

“T told you so, woman.” 

“Tt wasn’t from Westherton, ye’re 
sure ?” 

“Tve told you where we came 
from, though it is no business of 
yours. I never heard of Westerton.” 

My Aunt added this a little em- 
phatically, owing to an undefined feel- 
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ing that a suspicion of having come 
from Westerton was likely in some 
mysterious way to prejudice her. 

The maid replied nothing, but said 
a little gruffly, 

“ By your lave, ma’am;” and push- 
ing by her, she closed the shutters, 
and drew a great wooden sliding bolt 
across with a jerk. 

.My Aunt was so taken by surprise 
that she lost her time for retorting 
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with effect, as she would have done, 
but she was so incensed, that from the 
fireplace she could not forbear 
saying, 

“T think you a most impertinent 
woman.” 

To which the maid made no reply, 
but turned down the bed-clothes, and 
arranged the curtains; and gathering 
together the tea equipage, carried the 
tray away, shutting the door. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AN ACCIDENT BEFALLS THE CANDLE, 


My Aunt Margaret stood for a 
while with her back to the fire, very 
erect, and her nose in air, sniffing 
defiantly toward the door through 
which that “most impertinent wo- 
man” had disappeared. Winnie was 
nodding profoundly in her chair by 
the fire. My Aunt with a toss of her 
head walked off again to the window, 
jerked back the bolt, and looked once 
more into the stable-yard. 

She saw Nell at the wicket-door, 
talkingand gesticulating roughly with 
the man who had taken his stand 
there with the dog. Nell seemed to 

revail with him, for he whistled 
back the dog, who had gone out, 
and locking the door again, he re- 
turned across the yard with Nell, 
who continued talking volubly as 
they walked side by side, and pointed 
up at my Aunt’s window. On seeing 
the shutter again open and my Aunt’s 
head and shoulders revealed against 
the light, both maid and man stopped 
in amaze, and silently gazed at her 
for some moments. I dare say, as 
my Aunt observed the evident impres- 
sion produced upon those mysterious 
persons, she regretted inwardly the 
act of defiance which had removed 
the bolt and replaced her at the win- 
dow. The woman walked into the 
house without speaking ; the man 
called the dog, and strolled away to- 
wards the stable. 

My Aunt closed the shutter, drew 
the bolt, and coming again to the 
fire, shook Winnie up from her sleep, 
and ordered her to say her prayers 
‘and get to bed. 

These orders were soon complied 
with, and honest Winnie slept the 
sleep of a good conscience and a good 
digestion, sweetened by fatigue, while 


her mistress, who was cursed with 
an active mind, sat by the fire, with 
a well-snuffed candle, and conned 
over her correspondence and her 
figures, and prepared for the critical 
interview with the defaulting tobac- 
conist next day. Then she fell intoa 
reverie with her foot on the fender. 
I don’t think she dozed ; but the 
fire grew low, and the snuff of the 
candle waxed long and heavy at top 
like a fungus, and the room was 
tenebrose and silent, as indeed was 
- house, for by this time it was very 
ate. 

After a while, my Aunt fancied she 
heard some one approaching her 
chamber door very softly. It was 
the stealthy creaking of the boards 
that warned her ; she could not hear 
the tread of the foot. She held her 
breath, sitting straight upon her chair, 
and gazing at the door with such 
faint light as her unsnuffed taper 
afforded her; and I dare say she 
looked extremely frightened. 

She heard some one breathing close 
outside the door, then a hand softly 
laid on the door-handle ; the door 
gently opened, and the face of the 
woman of the high cheek bones, pale 
and lowering, looked in. Her ill- 
omened stare encountered my Aunt’s 
gaze, and each was perhaps unplea- 
santly surprised. 

Both looked on, pale enough, for 
some time without speaking. At 
last my Aunt stood up and said 
sharply— 

“'W hat’s your business here, pray ?” 

“°Tis late to be burnin’ candle and 
fire, missess—half-past twelve, no 
less,” said the maid with cool aspe- 
rity. “ We're an airly house, ma’am, 
here, and keeps dacent hours. Mebbe 
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it’s what ye’d like supper—there’s 
cowld corn-beef and bacon,” she 
added after a pause. 

“Not any, thanks ; had I wished 
supper, I would have rung for it,” 
said Aunt Margaret, loftily. 

“Thrue for you, missess, only 
there’s-no bell,” answered the wo- 
man, coolly. 

“ More shame for you,” retorted 
my Aunt, with a little flush, glancing 
along the walls innocent of bell- 
rope, for this “most impertinent wo- 
man” made her feel a little small. 

“T seen you lookin’ out again, 
ma'am, through the windy, I don't 
know after who.” 

The aplomb of this woman’s at- 
tacks deprived my Aunt of breath 
and presence of mind, and she was 
amazed afterwards at the perplexed 
sort of patience with which she sub- 
mitted to her impertinence. 

“Yes; I looked out of the win- 
dow.” 

“We would not like people stop- 
pin’ here that had friends outside,” 
said the woman, with a searching 
glance and a sulky wag of her head. 

“T don’t know what you mean, 
woman.” 

“Oh, ho! thankee—I know very 
well what I mane—an’ mebbe you're 
not quite sich a fool yourself but 
what you can make a guess. At any 
rate it is not a lady’s part to be fur- 
retin’ about the room, an’ pimpin’ 
an’ spyin’, ma’am.” 

“Leave the room, please,” ex- 
claimed ‘my Aunt. 

“ An’ mebbe signin’ and beckonin’ 
out o the windies be night. Oh, 
ho! thankee—I know well enough 
what belongs to a lady.” 

“T repeat, woman, you had better 
leave the room.” 

“ Woman, yourself !—I’m not goin’ 
to be woman’d be you—an’ the big 
lump iv a woman ye brought widge 
ye. Who’sthat? eh ?” 

“ My housekeeper,” replied my 
Aunt, with a fierce dignity. 


My Aunt opened the door, very 
angry. She was about to walk down 


stairs to insist on trying the delin- 
quent by court-martial. before the 
: but she recollected 


” 


Proprietor ; 
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“ An’ astrappin’ ould one she is,” 
retorted the woman, with a hoarse 
sneer. ‘She was turning over Win- 
nie’s clothes, which lay on a chair. 

“Your conduct is intolerable. I 
shall see the proprietor in the morn- 
ing.’ 

* An’ welcome !” said the woman, 
coolly. “You closed the shutters 
again, I suppose !” and she walked 
round the bed to the window, from 
which my Aunt had made her obser- 
vations. 

I do believe that, if she was en- 
raged, Aunt Margaret was also the 
least bit in the world cowed by 
this woman. But observing a little 
trembling in the bed-curtains, to 
the far side of which her ugly 
visiter had passed, my Aunt made 
a quick step to the side of the bed 
next her, and drawing the curtain, 
saw this unpleasant woman at the 
opposite side with the bed-clothes 
raised in her hand from Winnie’s 
feet and ankles, which she was in- 
specting. 

“Big feet!” Where’s her boots, 
ma’am ?”’ said the maid across the bed, 
eyeing my Aunt aslant, and replacing 
the bed-clothes. 

‘Boots or shoes, on the floor by 
the fire, and I wish you’d begone.” 

“Tl take your own, too, ma’am,” 
answered she. 

“Well, yes; that is, Ill leave 
them outside the door.” 

“ As ye plaze; only get to yer 
bed, at wonst—it’s ail hours ;” and 
without more preparation,she chucked 
my Aunt’s mould candle from its 
socket into the fire, where, lying on 
its side it blazed up merrily. 

“What do you mean? How dare 


‘you, huzzy! Fetch a candle this mo- 


ment.” 

* Arra go to yer bed; woman, while 
ye have light, will ye?’ and with 
these words the attendant withdrew, 
shutting the door with a clap. 


that he was probably in his bed and 
asleep by this time. She contented 
herself, therefore, by calling after her. 
“Rely on it, Pll complain in the 
morning—so sure as I live,” 
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And so she shut the door, and the 
candle making a glorious blaze in the 
grate my Aunt thought the chamber- 
maid’s advice worth following, and 
did get into her bed while there was 
light. 

I dare say her collision with the 
chambermaid cost her more than 
twenty minutes’ sleep. When her 
anger subsided there remained a dif- 
ferent sort of uneasiness, for there 
‘was something ill-omened and menac- 
ing in the unintelligible ways of this 
inn and its people. My Aunt Mar- 

t, however, was really tired, and 
eventually fell into a slumber, deep 
and dreamless, from which she 
awakened with a start. 

She fancied that she had been dis- 
turbed by a sound as of some heavy 
weight pulled along the floor close to 
theroom in whichsheslept. The sound 
had ceased before she was fully awake ; 
but it left her with a most disagree- 
able sensation of fear and uncer- 
tainty, for, undefinably, it was con- 
nected in her mind with the idea of 
mischief designed to herself. 

All of a sudden she remembered 
her trunk, left at the head of the 
staircase, and the idea rushed upon 
her, “They are stealing my trunk !” 
The sound resembled the rumble of 
it along the floor. 

My Aunt had a keen sense of pro- 

rty, and was not wanting in pluck. 
Ene jumped out of bed, opened her 
door softly, and listened. But every- 
thing was perfectly quiet. 

“Tt was in order to confine me to 
my room that that odious woman 
deprived me of my candle,” thought 
my Aunt, although even if she had 
had it at her bedside she could not 
have lighted it, for the fire had gone 
quite out. 

She listened, but there was nothing 
stirring ; and, in extreme déshabille, 
as she was, my Aunt, full of anxieties, 
crept out on the lobby, and made her 
way through the passages to the stair- 
head. 

There stood the old hair trunk on 
its end, with its rows of dim brass 
nails, plain enough in the faint light 
from the lobby window. My Aunt 
was relieved. She would have been 
very glad to pull it into her room ; 
but the distance was considerable, and 
the noise would have brought the 
people about her, and she was in no 
state to receive company, 
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-Having stood affectionately and 
anxiously by the friendly trunk for a 
minute or two, irresolute, she began 
to find it too cold to stay longer ; so, 
with an easier mind, she groped her 
way back again. 

It was easier to find the lobby than 
to discover in the dark her own bed- 
room door. She groped along the 
panne ; she had counted the steps, 

ut now was not quite sure whether 
it was thirty-five, or forty-five ; she 
stopped now and then to listen in her 
groping return, and began to grow 
rather confused ; and wished, as active- 
minded persons not unfrequently do, 
that she had remained quietly as she 
was, 

In fact, she was precisely in the 
situation to lose her way, and step 
into a wrong bedroom, and was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable in mind and 
cold in body ; and very nervous be- 
side, lest any one should chance to 
come that way with a candle, and dis- 
cover the nakedness of the land. é 

In this state my Aunt’s delibera- 
tions were of the very fussiest sort, 
and her exertions great ; but I doubt 
if she could have recovered her room, 
at least at the first venture, without 
light. Light, however, did come, and 
this was the manner of its arrival. 

On a sudden a door opened below 
stairs—near the foot of the staircase it 
must have been, she heard so clearly ; 
and voices, before inaudible, now 
reached her ear. 

A female was weeping loudly, and 
uttering broken sentences through her 
sobs. 

“They’ve killed him—he’s mur- 
dered—they’ve murdered him !” and 
similarejaculations came rapidly tum- 
bling one over the other in her wula- 
tion. 

“ Arra, ma’am, go back again, and 
stay where ye wor. We'll be even wid 
them yet, for it is murdher, the vil- 
lians!” said a voice, which my Aunt 
had no difficulty in recognising as that 
of the Irish chambermaid. “ Bud 
don’t be rousin’ the people—it must 
be done quiet.” 

There was more sobbing, and more 
talk, and the weeping female gave 
way, and was again shutinto her room, 
and a gleam of an approaching candle 
sent an angular shadow on the ceiling 
at the end of the passage in which my 
Aunt stood, 

Extremely frightened, she crouched 
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down close to the ground, and the for- 
bidding-looking woman, with the high 
cheek bones, walked stealthily in from 
the stair-head passage, and stood, as 
pale as death, with her shoes off, and 
a candle in her hand, listening, as it 
seemed, at the far end of the gallery. 
She looked over her shoulder, and said, 
in a hard whisper— 

“Stop there, wid their heavy shoes.” 

She had a hammer in her hand, and 
looked unspeakably repulsive in her 
pallor. She lifted the candle above 







My Aunt was impressed with the most 
dismal and terrific ideas of what was 
going forward. She was quite un- 
nerved. She saw, sometimes the sha- 
dow of this woman, and sometimes 
the full light of the candle, still thrown 
upon the floor and walls at the end of 
the lobby, and dared not move. 

Quickly the woman returned. She 
had now the hammer under the arm 
which bore the candlestick, and whis- 
pered— 

* Barney !” 

Then she raised in her other hand 
a long, rather slender, steel blade, as 
it appeared to my aunt, quite straight, 
and whispered— 

“ That’s the thing—betther nor the 
hammer ; there’s no one awake but 
herself—for the life o’ ye, make no 
noise.” 

She was crossing the far end of the 
passage as she said this, and she and 
the light of her candle quickly disap- 

ared. 

The last gleam threw the shadow 
of a pair of shoes from outside a bed- 
room door, along the floor, towards 
my Aunt. The door was next that in 
which she was crouched, atid was a 
little open. She was now sure that 
she had discovered her room. 

The moment the light had quite 
disappeared, she entered, and shut the 
door softly, and groped her way to the 
bed, and got in at her own side ; and, 
being very cold, lay close to her com- 
ae for warmth, My Aunt envied 

innie her sound sleep. She vainly 
tried to compose herself, wildly con- 
jomaring about unknown horrors, and 
onging for morning, and an escape 
from this suspected and mysterious 
house. 

She was miserably cold, too. The 
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her head and listened. My Aunt was 
staring full at her from her place of 
semi-concealment, in a recess of one 
of the doors, with her face close to the 
ground. 

If the woman saw her, she had pre- 
sence of mind to make no sign; but 
with the hand in which the hammer 
was, she drew her dress up a little to 
enable her to step more freely, and, 
with a light, soft tread, passed across 
the entrance of the gallery. 


night was sharp, and the fire long out. 
The bed-clothes were insufficient, and 
Winnie also as cold as stone. 

My Aunt had been in this state— 
freezing and listening,,and awfully 
frightened for some ten minute 

verhaps, when she distinctly hea 
reathing near her door, and the 
muffled tread of shoeless feet, and 
then a whispering. 

The door opened, and two men 
came in, carrying a coffin, on the lid 
of which a kitchen candle was burn- 
ing dimly ; and the ugly woman, Nell, 
between whom and my Aunt there 
had grown up, so fast, an unaccount- 
able antipathy, followed, carrying in 
her hand the steel instrument which 
Aunt Margaret had observed before 
with so unpleasant a suspicion, and 
which was, in fact, a turn-screw. 

The whole of this funereal pageant 
approached my Aunt like the imagery 
ofadream. The men paused for a 
moment, while the woman placed the 
catidle on a chest of drawers, and slid 
the coftin-lid off, leaning it against the 
wall. They drew near ; and as they 
laid their awful burthen lengthways 
on the bed by her side, one of the two 
men said- 

“Tl go to the feet, and do you go 
to the head.” 

Upon this my Aunt, almost beside 
herself with terror, bounced up in the 
bed ; and, instead of despatching her, 
as she had expected, with a horrid 
roar and a screech, the men and wo- 
man fled from the room, and along 
the passage, leaving the coffin on the 
bed beside her. 

“Winnie, Winnie 
cried my Aunt. 

But no Winnie-was there. In her 
stead lay a dead man, with a white- 


what is it?” 
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fringed cap on, and a black, stubbed 
beard, the growth of some three or 
four days, and a little line of the white 
of one eye shining between its half- 
closed lids. 

It was now my Aunt’s turn, and 
with a loud yell, and overturning the 
coffin, she jumped out of the bed, and 
ran screaming along the gallery, where 
she fell, and fainted on the floor. 

When she came to herself, she was 
in her own room and bed once more, 
with Winnie beside her ; and she ex- 
claimed, so soon as recollection quite 
returned— 
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“ Oh, save me, Winnie, save me.” 
“You're quite safe, ma’am, dear.” 
“Where are we?” 

“Tn the inn, ma’am.” 

“Bolt the door, Winnie; bolt the 
door, and lock it—they’re all mur- 
derers.” 

“ Drink some water, ma’am.” 

“Lock the door, you fool! 
shall be murdered.” 

“The maid was here, ma’am, very 
sorry you were so frightened ; but you 
went into the wrong room, and they 
could not help it.” 


We 


CHAPTER X. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED. 


GRADUALLY the facts came to light, 
though not fully for a long time after- 


ward, 

“The Good Woman” was one of 
those inns pleasantly known to our 
great-grandfathers. The old London 
road had run by its steps; and the 
wheels of old stage-coaches, post- 
chaises, and waggons, had dustied its 
windows once. But, unluckily for 
“The Good Woman,” she stood upon 
the apex of a curve of that great 
channel of traffic which modern re- 
form and a county presentment cut 
off ; and the London road, hencefor- 
ward running in a straight line from 
Dwiddleston to Huxbridge —fifteen 
miles—leaves “The Good Woman” 
full three miles on one side. 

With the opening of the new line, 
and the “Crottworthy Arms,” the 
halcyon days of the old inn ended. 
Its gabled frontage, steep roofs, and 
capacious premises—a world too wide 
forits shrunk business—-fell gradually 
to decay. The old proprietor retired 
to his fatm in Cheshire ; and his ne- 
phew succeeded, got desperately into 
debt, was sued in all directions, and 
judgments wielded by exasperated 
creditors glimmered terribly through 
the storm, threatening to dash him to 
pieces. At this crisis, the ill-starred 
inn-keeper, having ventured by night 
to Maryston—all his excursions of 
late had been in the dark—took cold, 
and died of a catarrh in three days. 

The inn, nearly reduced to a state 
of siege ; the inn-keeper himself hav- 
ing long been an invisible and intan- 
gible substance, hid away from war- 
rants, arvests, and other personal dan- 


gers, among the dilapidated lumber 
rooms and garrets of the old house ; 
the people thinking more of a moonlit 
flitting than of improving the traffic 
of the forlorn “ Good Woman ;” when 
the proprietor died, that procedure 
upon his part was kept as secret as 
every other of late had been, and not 
altogether without cause, for there 
were those among his incensed credi- 
tors who were by no means incapable 
of the legal barbarity of arresting his 
corpse. 

hus came the mystery and suspi- 
cion with which my Aunt and Winnie 
were received—the coffin being ex- 
pected hourly, and a grave opened, in 
the dark, in the neighbouring church- 
yard. The Irish maid, whose head 
was full of the disguises and strata- 
gems of which she had heard so much 
in her own ingenious and turbulent 
country, was, for a while, disposed to 
think that the unseasonable visitors 
were myrmidons of the law in dis- 
guise. The fat, dowdy woman, who 
emerged, with blubbered cheeks, when 
they entered, and whose lamentations 
subsequently my Aunt heard when 
she visited her trunk on the stair- 
head, was the widow of the departed 
proprietor. 

The rest, I think, explains itself ; 
and thereader will be, no doubt, glad to 
learn that my Aunt’s visit to Winder- 
brooke was, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory, and that she lived for many 
ro to recount, by the fireside, to 

ushed listeners, this “ winter’s tale” 
of her adventures in “The Good 
Woman,” 
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SHAKESPEAREAN NOTES—NO. II. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


In the date list of Shakespeare's 
plays, which-is by no means reliable, 
the year 1600 is assigned for the com- 

osition of “Troilus and Cressida.” 

udging from its internal evidence, it 
appears to be one of those plays com- 
posed in the middle epoch of his ca- 
reer—between that which gave birth 
to his comedies and that which pro- 
duced the greater tragedies. In the 
speeches of the Greek warriors, and 
general conduct of the portion of the 
drama in which they take part, we 
can trace the habit of working upon 
historic materials, which he had de- 
rived in re-shaping old dramas, and 
composing those whose subjects are 
taken from English annals— Henry 
IV., V., and VI., Richard II. and 
III., &c. Shakespeare took his sub- 
ject from “ Lydgate’s Book of Troy,” 
then lately translated from the Italian 
into English, and also, doubtless, from 
Chapman’s Homer. ‘The loves of 
Troilus and Cressida constitute the 
chief attraction and interest of the 
piece, for little of either attach to 
the conferences and actions of the 
Grecian chiefs, whom Shakespeare 
has drawn naturally, not heroically, 
as Homer, exhibiting them in their 
wrangling dissensions—their weak- 
ness, coarseness, indecision. This is 
certainly a more judicious view of 
the men who led the expedition 
against the small Asiatic satrapy, 
Troy, before whose walls they en- 
camped ten years, without being able 
to take the city, than that presented 
by the epic imagination of the Ionian 
rhapsodist. Shakespeare has depieted 
youthful love in all his comedies and 
many of his serious dramas—in 
“ Hamlet,” the “Tempest,” “ Romeo 
and Juliet ;” but in none has he 
painted passion so intensely, or with 
such poetic eloquence, as in the cha- 
racter of Troilus,in whom is displayed 
a sort of tropical or oriental fervour, 
as compared with the sentimental 
Italian glow which animates Romeo. 
The ardour, sincerity, and fire of 
the character is contrasted with that 
of Pandarus, the go-between in the 
amour—the infamous tactician—so 


base in nature, cold, politic, &c. This 
is a pure invention of Shakespeare’s, 
and worked out with inimitable truth 
to the ideal of the characterillustrated 
by his name. The same arts with 
which he alternately stimulates and 
depresses Troiius with affectation of 
indifference in the first scene between 
them, he afterwards plays off, though 
with minor effect, on Cressida, who 
baffles his purpose, of which she is 
conscious, by her lively tact through 
a long chat, until the tone is gradually 
reversed, and delicately worked to a 
climax. After praising Troilus, and 
stating that Helen was enamoured of 
him, he says— 

Pandarus.—But to prove you that Helen 
loves him—she came and put her white 
hand in his cloven chin. 

Cressida.—Juno, have mercy! How came 
it cloven? 

Pandarus.—Why, you know ‘tis dimpled. 
I think his smiling becomes him better than 
any man in all Phrygia. 

Cressida.—Oh, he smiles valiantly. 

Pandarus.—Does he not ? 

Cressida.—O, yes, an’ ’twere a cloud in 
autumn. 

Pandarus.— Why, go to, then. 


In the speeches of Agamemnon, 
Nestor, Ulysses, we see Shakespeare’s 
mode of working out a given subject 
in character—the accurate distinction 
and exhaustless ideation turned te 
shape by hisimagination. Frequently 
the expression labours ; illustrative of 
what he says in one of his sonnets 
about “goring his own thoughts,” 
sometimes in the struggle for expres- 
sion he even invents a new Latinized 
diction, viz. :— 

“ As knots by the conflux of meeting sap 

Infect the sound pine and divert his 

grain, 

Tortive and errant, from his course of 

growth.” 


What an idea of hugeness is con- 
veyed in the allusion to Achilles lis- 
tening to the jests of Patrocles— 
“The large Achilles, on his pressed bed 

lolling, 

From his deep chest laughs out a loud 

applause.” 


The scene in Priam’s palac 
tween Pandarus, Paris, and 


be- 
elen, 







































































































































































































































































































































with its amorous trifling and lacka- 


daisical _ is extremely charac- 
teristic of each. 


Pandarus.—Come, come—I'll no more of 
this. I'll sing you a song now. 

Helen.—Ay, ay—prythee now. By my 
troth, sweet lord, thou hast a fine fore- 
head. 

Pandarus.—Ay, you may, you may. 

Helen.—Let thy song be of love—this 
love that will undo us all. O, Cupid, 
Cupid, Cupid! 


In the next scene, where Troilus is 
waiting for Pandarusto bring Cressida 
to him, there is one of Shakespeare’s 
unparalleled bursts of poetic expres- 
sion expressive of expectant rapture. 


Pandarus.—W alk here i’ the orchard. I'll 
bring her straight. 
Troilus.—I am giddy. Expectation whirls 
me round. 
The imaginary relish is so sweet 
That it enchants the sense. What 
will it be 
When that the wat'ry palate tastes 
indeed 
Love's thrice reputed nectar? Death 
I fear me, 
Swooning destruction, or some joy too 
fine, 
Too subtile—potent—tuned too sharp 
in sweetness 
For the capacity of my ruder powers. 
I fear it much, and I do fear besides 
That I shall lose distinction in my 


joys, 

As in a battle when they charge on 
heaps 

The enemy flying. 


How characteristically fine is the last 
image with which the young warrior 
illustrates his emotions. 

The morning scene between Troilus 
and Cressida is full of nature, and 
may be compared with that between 
Romeo and Juliet. 

Then comes the scene in which 
Pandarus informs Cressida that she 
must leave Troy, and be delivered to 
the Grecians; and that between her 
and Troilus, in which is the following 
exquisite passage, full of the finest 
Catullian melancholy, and a miracle 
of word painting :— 


“We two, that with so many thousand 
. sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell our- 
selves, 
With the rude brevity and despatch of 
one, . 
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As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 

With distinct breath and consigned kisses 
to them, 

Time fumbles up into a loose adieu, 

And scants us with a single famished kiss, 

Distasted with the salt of broken tears.” 


MACBETH, 


As in “Othello” Shakespeare em- 
bodied the passion of jealousy, and in 
‘Lear’ the sentiment of pity, so he 
selected terror as the element of 
“ Macbeth,” which, taken as a whole, 
may be regarded as his greatest dra- 
matic poem. The work was composed 
after his retirement to Stratford, as 
were all his greatest tragedies, with 
the exception of “ Hamlet” and 
“Othello” —such as“ Lear,” “Timon,” 
“Troilus and Cressida,” “ Coriola- 
nus,” “Julius Cesar,” “ Anthony and 
Cleopatra,” and the “‘ Tempest.” Dur- 
ing his stage career in the world of 
London, his tendency arising from his 
being surrounded by the life of man- 
ners, was towards comedy—it was 
when his great soul, in the maturity 
of its powers, with reason and imagi- 
nation in perfect balance, breathed 
the calm of retirement, that its 
supremest essays took shape. The 
skeleton story of “Macbeth” he found 
in Scottish chronicle ; but its leading 
character, as that in all his greater 
tragedies, was Shakespeare himself, 
in particular phases of his life develop- 
ment, just as those of his comedies 
embodied particular leading phases 
and moods of his imagination. In 
“Macbeth” he has represented the 
passion of ambition, acting on a brave 
and noble nature, stimulated by super- 
natural and human agencies to the 
commission of a series of crimes, and 
hurrying the -being so influenced to 
inevitable destruction. In the original 
story there is no mention of the 
witches—these Shakespeare ‘intro- 
duced to develop the progress of the 
drama and heighten its terrors. In 
his day a popular belief in witches 
was still current ; this he has taken 
and idealized, and while retaining the 
vulgarity of the original conception, 
clothed them with all the attributes 
of awe and odium attaching to the 
ministers of evil, endowed with super- 
natural power for purposes of tempta- 
tion and human destruction. 

The witches have no sex—‘ Ye 
should be women, but that your beards 
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forbid me to interpret ye are so.” 
They are hideous phantoms who make 
their appearance amid the terrors of 
nature, ‘meeting in thunder, light- 
ning, and in rain,” hovering in fog and 
filthy air, who pursue on the wild 
heaths, and in the caverns of the 
earth, their,unhallowed magic rites— 
killing animals for purposes of incan- 
tation, and seeking charms. 


Mac.—How now, you secret, black, and 

midnight hags— 
What is’t ye do? 

Witches.—A deed without a name. 

lst Witch.—Look what I have. 

2nd Witch.—Show me, show me. 

lst Witch.—Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wrecked as he did homeward come. 


How illustrative of the sympathy 
between evil beings is the remark of 
the first Witch on the approach of 
Macbeth :— 


“ By the pricking of my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes.” 


In the fourth act the collection of 
grotesque and horrible things enume- 
rated as cast into the caldron, and 
which Shakespeare found in a con- 
temporary work on witchcraft and 
magic, are, in their way, perhaps 
equalled by a similar category in 
Burns’s “Tam O’Shanter.” Such 
as— 


“ A rope a babe had strangled, 
A knife a father’s throat had mangled 
Which his ain son of life bereft,— 
The gray hairs still stack to the heft.” 


Shakespeare has made the scenes 
in which they appear brief, to add to 
their shadowy phantom character, 
except in the cave scene, where Mac- 
beth conjures them to unfold the 
knowledge he desiderates :— 


lst Witch.—Say if thou’dst rather hear it 
from our mouths 
Or from our masters’? 
Macb.—Call them, let me see them. 
[Thunder. An apparition of an armed 
head rises]. 
Macb.—Tell me,thou unknown power 
lst Witch.—He knows thy thought. 
Apparition.—Macbeth, Macbeth, Mac- 
beth! beware Macduff! 
Beware the Thane of Fife! 
Dismiss me—enough. 
[ Descends. 


Enough, as though the phantom 
was in torment called by horrible 
spells above the earth from its un- 
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known depths. The devilry of this 
scene consists in the answers given by 
the witches to the queries of Macbeth, 
being delusive, both true and false ; 
and their malignity culminates in 
the vision of kings—the offspring of 
Banquo, which, as they raise before 
his vision, inspire him with abhor- 
rence and terror. 


“Let this pernicious hour stand aye 
accursed in the calendar,” 


he exclaims as they vanish. Their 
deceptive prophecy impels him for- 
ward in the career of crime com- 
menced, but he cannot bear the re- 
collection of the train of kings which 
are to be Banquo’s issue. 


“No boasting like a fool, 
This deed I'll do before my purpose cool : 
But no more sights.” 


In Middleton’s play of the “Witch” 
Shakespeare certainly derived no little 
of the conception of the creatures 
introduced into “ Macbeth ;” but, as 
was usual with him in such derivative 
cases, he has greatly improved and 
rendered it more symmetrically ima- 
ginative. . 

As far as the mere witch element 
of this drama is concerned, however, 
it is perhaps equalled by that intro- 
duced into Goethe’s “ Faust”—the 
Witch’s Sabbath in the Hartz Moun- 
tains—in which several of the touches 
and sorcerous fancies, perhaps derived 
from popular German tradition, are 
wonderful, strange, wild, and awe- 
some, The spirit Faust calls up is a 
more supreme being than any with 
whom Macbeth has intercourse. The 
latter commands the witches—not so 
the spirit in Faust’s chamber :— 

Faust.—Oh, potent spirit whom the earth 

encirclest, 
How much my spirit yearns to equal 
thee. 

Spirit.—Thou mayst resemble spirits thou 

comprehendest,— 
Not me. 


While some of Goethe’s witches are 
as horrible, other spectres of evil are 
more beautiful than those of Shake- 
speare. In writing “Faust,” however, 
the German poet has derived the chief 
inspiration of that poem from “ Ham- 
let” and “ Macbeth,” whose elements 
he has united in the slight frame of 
the popular story. In both, the witch 
scenes are thoroughly sorcerous in 
their wild gloomy brevity, and re- 
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semble the fantastic reflections cast 
by a magic lantern on a space of dark- 
ness. 

The prophetic announcement of the 
witches produces an immediate and 

werful effect on Macbeth, contrast- 
ing with the indifference with which 
the good and unambitious Banquo 
learns that his progeny shall be kings. 
Already the terrible project has taken 
root in his soul, and amid the confu- 
sion of emotions thus produced, his 
reason uttempts to look on both sides 
of the problem, but its issue is finally 
determined by his will and desire of 
power— 
“ This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good; if ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success 

Commencing with a truth? I am Thane 

of Cawdor. 

If good, why do I yield to the suggestion, 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make my seated heart knock at my 

ribs, 

Against the use of nature. Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings ; 

My thought, whom murder yet is but fan- 


tastical, 
Shakes so my single state of man, that 
function 


Is smothered in surmise, and nothing is 
But what is not.” 


The scene in which Lady Macbeth 
reads the letter from her husband, 
announcing the destiny promised him 
by the witches, is dramatically con- 
ceived to bring out the strength of 
her character. She is actuated by the 
same ambition, but the dread pro- 
spective means of attaining supreme 

wer does not, as in the instance of 

acbeth, cause her to fall into a train 
of reflection ; this idea fills and hurries 
away her mind, and evokes at once 
her determination to realize it; her 
woman’s soul, abandoned to evil, 
rushes at a bound into extremes— 


“Come, come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me 
here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe-top 
full 
Of direst cruelty, make thick my blood, 
Stop up th’ access and passage of remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of con- 
science 
Shake my fell purpose. 
Come to my woman's breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murder- 
ing ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature's mischief. Come, 
thick Night, 
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And pall me in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes, 


Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of 
the dark, 
To cry—hold! hold!” 


Macbeth’ssoliloquy, after the arrival 
of Duncan in his castle, paints power- 
fully the conflict of his soul, agitated 
between his motives and aspirations, 
good and bad. It is a storm of emo- 
tion raised by his imagination— 

* Besides this, Duncan 

Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath 

been 

So clear in his great office, that his virtues 

Will plead, like angels trumpet-tongued, 

against 

The deep damnation of his taking off ; 

And pity, like a naked, new-born babe 

Striding the blast, or Heaven's cherubim 

horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind.” 


This is one among the many pas- 
sages in Shakespeare, expressed in the 
natural language of passion, which 
called down the denunciations of the 
French critics of the classical school, 
who animadvert strongly on the taste- 
less confusion of images it displays, 
&c. Were Racine composing a soli- 
loquy of the same order, he would 
doubtless have made Macbeth express 
his thoughts in clear consecutive 
couplets, and instead of exhibiting 
Macbeth mastered by the tempest of 
emotion created by his retrospects 
and promptings, would have put into 
his mouth the language of an elegant 
writer. 

The better resolutions to which 
Macbeth displays a temporary leaning, 
are presently overcome by the scorn, 
the reasoning, and impetuous rage of 
Lady Macbeth, whose superior courage 
in the dread crisis awakens his ad- 
miration, won over, as he already is, 
to effect the murder of the king :— 

“Bring forth men children only, for thy 


undaunted metal should compose nothing 
but males,” 


he exclaims. In the next scene Mac- 
beth’s soliloquy, and the idea of the 
airy dagger which his murderous ima- 
gination calls up before his vision, is 
one of the supremest conceptions of 
tragic poetry—it has no parallel in 
that of any other nation, ancient or 
modern, 


1864. ] 


The scene after the murder is the 
most powerful picture of terror and 
remorse in literature; no other breathes 
such shadowy horror as this,in which, 
after the commission of the deed, its 
two accomplices suddenly consigned 
to despair, vainly try the one to 
reassure the other, while hurrying 
irretrievably down the steep of perdi- 
tion.. Macbeth, after the murder, sud- 
denly finds that the crime has trans- 
formed him into a coward— 

“T will go no more. 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 

Look on it again, I dare not. 

Whence is that knocking ? 

How is it with me that every noise ap- 

pals me.” 


And in answer to Lady Macbeth, who 
says— 
‘“‘ A little water clears us of the deed,” 
he cries— 
“What hands are here! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this 
blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this hand will 
rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red.” 


He conceives his guilt so inexpiable, 
so great, as to alter the very aspect 
and elements of nature. What vast- 
ness, What knowledge of nature and 
passion, what imagination isdisplayed 
in the working out of this scene ; and 
how finely Shakespeare contrasts the 
above image uttered by the man, 
Macbeth, with that put into the 
mouth of the woman, Lady Macbeth, 
in the sleep-walking scene—how ex- 
quisite the feminine contrast in this 
sentence — 

* All the perfumes of Arabia will not 

Sweeten this little hand ?” 


The awful whispering horror of 
the scene after the murder contrasts 
with the terror and confusion of the 
morning scene, in which it is dis- 
closed. 


Macduff-—Ring the alarm-bell—murder ! 

treason! 

Banquo, and Donalbain! Malcom! 
awake ! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's 
counterfeit, 

And look on death itself. 
and see 

The great doom’s image! Malcom! 
Banquo ; 

As from your graves rise up, and walk 
like sprites, 

To countenance this horror. 


Up, up, 
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When Macbeth entering from the 
King’s chamber, announces his having 
killed the grooms of the chamber, the 
nature of Lady Macbeth, unnaturally 
strung, up to this point, for the first 
time gives way—she faints, and is 
carried out, while the masculine na- 
ture of Macbeth sustains him. Shake- 
speare, while everywhere evincing his 
distinguishing knowledge of nature in 
this drama, has preserved its tragic 
tone, and carried it into the minutest 
particulars. In the soliloquy of the 
porter at the gate there is a dash of 
coarse, humorous devilry ; the descrip- 
tion Lennox gives of the terrors of the 
preceding night-—of “the lamentings 
heard in th’ air, strange screams of 
death,” &c. ; and, again, the talk be- 
tween the old man and Ross outside 
the castle, in which the latter alludes 
to the supernatural gloom of the day 
after the dread deed :— 


‘* Thou seest the heavens as troubled at man's 

act, 

Threaten the bloody stage; by the clock 
tis day, 

And yet dark night strangles the travel- 
ler’s lamp. 

Is it night’s predominance, or the day’s 
shame, 


That darkness does the face of earth en- 
tomb, 


When living light should kiss it ?” 


The touches of scenery also, and ac- 
cessory traits here and there intro- 
duced, are all in keeping with the pre- 
vailing spirit of horror— 

“The raven himself is hoarse, that croaks 


the fatal entrance of Duncan under my bat- 
tlements.” 


The passage in Macbeth’s soliloquy, 
“Now o’er half the world, nature 
seems dead,” &c. ; his allusion to the 
gloomy evening during which he an- 
ticipates the destruction of Banquo— 


“ Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood,” 


Everywhere we find imaginative 
identification, and its visual reality. 
Such touches are those in the banquet 
scene, when the murderers appear at 
the door—“there’s blood upon thy 
face;” and in the scene where, as they 
enter the chamber in Macduff’s castle, 
Lady Macduff starting, exclaims— 
. That are these faces?” In the ban- 
quet also, where the ghost of Banquo 
rises and sits in Macbeth’s chair :-— 
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Macbeth.—The table’s full. 
Lennox.—Here’s a place reserved, sir. 
Macheth.—W here ? 
Lennox.—Here my lord. 

What is't that moves your highness ? 


Macheth.— Which of you have done this? 


The remark of Macduff when he hears 
that Macbeth has slaughtered his fa- 
mily—* He has no children.” 

In the invention of the sleep-walk- 
ing scene at Dunsinane Castle, Shake- 
speare has displayed his accustomed 
power and originality. The awe at- 
taching tothe unexplained phenomena 
of somnambulism, is heightened by 
his making this state instrumental in 
disclosing the guilty conscience of the 
Queen. What an impression of gloom, 
mystery, terror, pity, silence, is pro- 
duced by this scene, whose low, inter- 
mittent conversation one can hardly 
read above a whisper :— 


Lady Macbeth.—Out, damned spot ! out, 
Isay !—One, two ; why then ‘tis time to do’t. 
—Hell is murky! Fie; my lord, fie!—a 
soldier, and afear’d.—Yet who would have 
thought the old man had so much blood in 
him? 


In the scene at Dunsinane, to which 
the forces of Malcom are advancing, 
when tidings of the Queen’s death are 
brought to Macbeth, “who has al- 
most lost the taste of fears,” Shake- 
speare represents him as hearing it 
without regret ; his ill-gained power 
is crumbling under his feet; he is 
rushing on death, careless of life— 
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“ Out, out, brief candle ; life’s but a 
walking shadow,” &c. Then comes 
the messenger who, announcing the 
approach of Birnam Wood, destroying 
his reliance in the second prophecy of 
the witches, as the fact disclosed by 
Macduff in the combat scene, his last. 
For a moment he pauses—“ I'll not 
fight with thee ;” but in the final hour 
his old heroic courage resumes its as- 
cendancy, and in the teeth of fate, he 
exclaims :— 
“Pll not yield 
To kiss the ground before young Malcom's 
feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse, 
Though Birnam Wood be come to Dunsi- 
nane, 
And thou opposest, being of no woman born; 
Yet will I try the last,” &e. 


The other characters, Malcom, Mac- 
duff, &c., and scenes essential to the 
conduct of the drama, though finely 
painted,and wrought out with Shake- 
speare’s accustomed and unrivalled 
power of distinction, and from their 
nature rather conceptions of reason 
than imagination, conform admirably 
to the keeping and effect of the 
poem, which, for its union of the mar- 
vellous and terrible, its rapid action, 
its wonderful depiction of passion, of 
imaginative character and scene, and 
for its language, may be regarded as 
the tragic masterpiece of the greatest 
nature and intellect which has ap- 
peared in literature. 


YAXLEY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


CHAPTER XI. 


MRS, PILMER IS DISTURBED. 


In the course of the next day, Mrs. 
Pilmer and Bessie walked up to the 
Rest ; the former carrying a present 
of a rare West Indian preserve for 
Mrs. Meiklam. They found Lizette 
in the room, with her protectress, ar- 
ranging the doll’s furniture in all pos- 
sible ways, on a little table near the 
fire-place. Mrs. Pilmer’s face was 
wreathed in smiles, as it usually was, 
up at the Rest. 
“ My dear Mrs. Meiklam, how are 
‘ou ?” she asked, bestowing a fervent 
Lins on her old friend. “I came u 


on purpose to see how you were, an 


how this poor little darling was; in 
fact to hear of you both.” 

“Thank you, my dear, we are both 
very well,” replied Mrs. Meiklam, 
smiling pleasantly. “You see we 
have got everything to make us 
happy here; toys of all kinds; and 
my little Lizette tells me she likes 
reading as well as playing.” 

“That is extremely nice,” observed 
Mrs. Pilmer, eyeing Lizette with a 
sinister look. 

Very nice and gratifying,” said Mrs. 
Meiklam. “ How is Dillon?” 

“Pretty well; he had a little cold 
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this morning, and I was so uneasy 
about him, I begged him not to go to 
school to-day; but, dear boy, he never 
minds what I say.” 

“That is wrong; but he is very 
fond of learning, which should be a 
great comfort to you.” 

“He is a very good creature, con- 
sidering the disadvantages he has 
laboured under. His parents were 
both silly, poor people, and one can 
scarcely expect anything very perfect 
from their son. I do what vas for 
him ; but there are great faults in his 
character. Still, I endeavour to do 
my duty towards him, in every way, 
and I try to instil good principles into 
his heart ; but ah! it is hard to work 
against inherited errors.” 

“T think Dillon is as good a boy as 
ever I saw,” said Mrs. Meiklam, 
quickly. 

“Oh, good enough in his way, when 
the fancy seizes him. I see that, in 
spite of every thing.” 

“Tn spite of what, my dear?” 

“Tn spite of his headstrong ways, 
and a great many other things.” 

“Well, as far as I can see—and I 
am pretty sharp, too—I should say 
Dillon was as good as any human 
being could well be, unless he is a very 
great deceiver.” 

“Ah, my dear Mrs. Meiklam, no 
one can tell what people are so well 
as those who live in the house with 
them,” and Mrs. Pilmer gave a smile, 
something akin to the yellow light 
sometimes seen in one part of the sky 
when the rest is black with a com- 
ing thunderstorm. 

“ Depend upon it, you need not be 
uneasy about Dillon; he is naturally 
well-disposéd. I see proofs of his good 
heart every day,” said Mrs. Meiklam, 
trying to console her friend. 

Mrs. Pilmer looked at the carpet 
for some minutes without speaking, 
and then produced the little jar of 
preserves from her basket. 

“T hope you will like it, dear Mrs. 
Meiklam ; I just got two jars from a 
friend the other day, and I thought I 
should offer you thisone. Wecannot 
afford to buy these sort of delicacies 
ourselves, so that we are not accus- 
tomed to them : indeed, I like to live 
as simply as possible.” 

Bessie looked with wide open eyes 
at her mother, for she knew that the 
same little jar of preserves had been 
in the pantry at home for the last 
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three months : it was one of half-a- 
dozen Mr. Pilmer had bought long 
ago, and this one had not been touched, 
because everyone was tired of the pre- 
serve, by the time the five other jars 
were emptied at desserts and = 
cheons. But there were many times 
when Bessie was equally astonished 
at her mother’s speeches. 

“T am very much obliged to you, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Meiklam, takin 
the jar gratefully ; “ but it is too ba 
to deprive you of so rare a thing. 
Like yourselves, I like to live simply 
too. I think it is sinful to squander 
money on expensive luxuries, when 
we have so much to do in the way of 
charity. Don’t you think so, Bessie?” 

“Well, I daresay it is, Mrs. Meik- 
lam ; but I am afraid I should be 
often tempted to buy something very 
nice, and never mind the poor.’ 

“Tt is well to speak the truth, at 
all events,” said Mrs, Meiklam, smil- 
ing. 

“Bessie is always truthful,” re- 
marked Mrs. Pilmer ; “ but I think 
she mistakes her own character ; she 
is very charitable, and often denies 
herself many things, to give them to 
those who need them more.” 

“No, indeed, mamma ; it is you 
who mistake my character,” corrected 
Bessie, with eagerness ; “I am very 
thoughtless and wicked: I hardly 
ever think of doing what is right.” 

“This is more of your fancied truth- 
fulness and humility,” said Mrs. Pil- 
mer, fondly. 

“There is nothing like truth,” ob- 
served Mrs. Meiklam; “I believe 
Dillon also speaks what is true upon 
all occasions.” 

Mrs. Pilmer looked on the ground, 
a benevolent smile playing on her fea- 
tures. 

“We must make allowances, Mrs. 
Meiklam ; we cannot be harsh with 
boys, especially if their natural dis- 
positions tend contrary to what is 
right.” 

“Do you mean toinsinuate that Dil- 
lon ever tells falsehoods ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Meiklam, flushing slightly. 

“Oh, mamma,” said ie quickly, 


“Dillon neverspeaks an untruth; don’t 
you know he never does {—you quite 
forget. Don’t you remember Mr. Ben 

son saying lately, that he was the 
most truthful, straightforward boy he 
ever knew ! Just recollect, > 
and Bessie laid her hand on her mo- 
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ther’s shoulder, and looked into her 
face imploringly. 

“You are always standing up for 
people whether they are right or 
wrong, my love,” said Mrs. Pilmer, 
who felt very much inclined to give 
her daughter a good scolding. 

“T love Dillon Crosbie for his poor 
mother’s sake, as well as his own,” 
said Mrs. Meiklam, gravely, “and I 
should feel very much grieved in- 
deed if he were to grow up with 
dishonourable principles. hope 
some day to be of use to him in his 
future career ; it is my determina- 
tion that he shall never want, either 
in my lifetime or after it. So you 
may comprehend that my interest 
in him must be very strong. Of all 
things that are wicked, I abhor a lie. 
Solomon tells us that he that speak- 
eth lies shall not escape ; and, indeed, 
the liar is nearly always caught in his 
own trap.” 

Mrs. Meiklam, in speaking, fixed 
her clear and penetrating eyes on Mrs. 
Pilmer, who éndeavoured to conceal 
her discomfort by a faint smile of 
approval. 

“How wretched I should feel,” 
continued Mrs. Meiklam, “if Ithought 
that the person who was to fill my 
place at Meiklam’s Rest—ruling over 
my dependants and tenants when I 
was mouldering in my grave—was 
either to be atyrant or unprincipled ! 
Ah, I trust such a thing may never 
happen !”” 

ad a sword penetrated Mrs. Pil- 
mer’s heart, she could scarcely have 
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felt a keener sense of pain than this 
last sentence conveyed. Her face 
grew pale. She could not speak for 
many seconds. Bessie had now joined 
Lizette, and was helping her to ar- 
range the doll’s furniture in a most 
successful and highly approved man- 
ner ; while all the time, Lizette was 
looking at her beautiful curls, which 
ossessed a strong attraction for her. 
Mrs. Meiklam asked Bessie to stay all 
day at the Rest, and Mrs. Pilmer 
graciously assented to the proposal. 
“Tell Dillon to come for me in the 
evening, mamma,” whispered Bessie, 
when her mother was going away. 
Mrs: Pilmer said nothing; but 
when evening came, Dillon did not 
make his appearance at the Rest, and 
Bessie was obliged, as the night was 
fine, to walk home, with Bingham for 
her only escort. Her mother had not 
delivered her message to her nephew. 
She employed him all the evening in 
unravellinga great quantity of tangled 
cotton, which no one else would have 
had patience to set to rights; and 
when he had finished the task, she 
gave him the stalest bread in the 
house for supper. Dillon found that 
night very dull. He was thinking 
how his German lessons were all over 
now, and how stupid the house would 
be if Bessie was always away. Mrs. 
Pilmer had her dark thoughts too ; 
and she lay long awake that night in 
her bed, forming some plans con- 
cerning the removal of her husband’s 
nephew from Yaxley and its neigh- 
bourhood. 


CHAPTER XII. 


MRS. MEIKLAM'’S THOUGHTS ABOUT LIZETTE, 


At the suggestion of Doctor Ryder, 
who was generally her right-hand 
man in cases of difficulty, Mrs. Meik- 
Jam inserted an advertisement in the 
Times, addressed to any connexions 
that Mr. Paul Stutzer, lately deceased, 
at Yaxley, might have possessed ; but 
she never received an answer ; and 
though she daily hoped, for a long 
time, that some one might present 
him or herself to claim the orphan, 
nooneappeared to ask for her. Weeks 

and still Lizette remained 
under Mrs. Meiklam’s roof, unsought 
for by any relative. She was an inter- 
esting child ; and as her shyness wore 
off, her protectress found her com- 
panionship pleasant. Quiet and sub- 


dued, she appeared to like sitting by 
the fireside, listening to pretty stories, 
better than running about in the 


leasure-grounds; and both Mrs. 
Meiklam and Peggy Wolfe possessed 
a great store of tales, which were de- 
voured eagerly. It must be confessed 
that Lizette liked Peggy’s stories of 
giants and fairies better than her mis- 
tress’s tales of good and bad boys and 
girls, but all were acceptable. She 
gradually became communicative her- 
self, and told of the great wild moors 
of the north near herold home, where 
there were no trees nor houses, and 
how she and her nurse were once 
nearly lost in a great snow-storm on 
these barren tracts. So the weeks 
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lengthened into months, and the win- 
ter at length had all passed away. 
Brightly arrived the spring days, 
bringing forth young leaves and blos- 
soms. Bright, indeed, are the spring 
days to childhood. While older 
hearts may feel subdued with recol- 
lections of happier hours: spent in 
yous far back, when the trees were 
udding, and the primroses springing 
up on the hills, young spirits always 
feel joyous at the approach of green 
leaves, and the tender growth of gar- 
den plants. Now it was that Meik- 
lam’s Rest became a paradise in the 
eyes of Bessie and Lizette. Oh! the 
glories of those old leafy woods where 
the birds made such ceaseless music, 
and the squirrels hopped gaily from 
bough to bough; where silvery streams 
wound themselves along through 
deep ravines, plashing over rock- 
work with dreamy gurgle, or tnm- 
bling in foamy turbulence down steep 
banks! Dillon Crosbie did not often 
visit the Rest now. His aunt gen- 
erally found something remarkably 
ressing for him to do when he was 
invited there; and she would inform 
Mrs. Meiklam how the dear boy 
always liked being at home better 
than elsewhere, and that, troublesome 
as he was, she loved to have him with 
her. So, of course, Mrs. Meiklam 
did not like the idea of depriving her 
of her nephew’s precious company, 
which Mrs. Pilmer declared was 
always more valuable to her when 
Bessie was away from home than at 
other times ; and the old lady, there- 
fore, seldom extended her invitations 
to him, though Bessie was asked to 
her house nearly every day, as a com- 
panion for Lizette Stutzer. Dillon 
might have amused himself by walk- 
ing out with some of his schoolfel- 
lows, but his clothes being worse than 
those of most other lads at Mr. Ben- 
son's, he did not like appearing in 
them more than was actually neces- 
sary. So he tried to fill up his long, 
weary hours of leisure by studyin 
German. Meanwhile Bessie seemer 
in the greatest possible delight with 
Lizette. She taught her her lessons, 
and actually commenced teaching her 
music, greatly tothe annoyance of her 
i who, ee dared - 
openly put a stop to these proceed- 
ings, a ie Meiklam regarded them 
favourably. Bessie evidently looked 
upon Lizette as a sort ef animated 
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doll, of which she considered herself 
the mistress ; while Mrs. Pilmer felt 
the necessity of paying the orphan 
child occasional marks of attention— 
such as inviting her now and then to 
her house, and making her sundry 
trifling presents—very much against 
her will. Lizette could hardly tell 
why it was, but she always felt 
heartily delighted when any day 
spent with the Pilmers at Yaxley 
came to an end, the return to Meik- 
lam’s Rest being balmy and soothing 
to her. Mrs. Meiklam’s views, at 
first, respecting Lizette, were to place 
her under the care of some kind per- 
son who would educate her in such a 
way as might enable her in future 
years to earn her bread as a gover- 
ness ; but as time wore on, and the 
affectionate nature of the child mani- 
fested itself, she altered these inten- 
tions. For many years she had wished 
to become the protectress of some 
orphan girl, who, in turn for her 
kindness, might be a comfort to her 
in her declining years; but she had 
never yet been able to meet with one 
so wholly destitute as to be given up 
entirely to her care. Here, then, at 
last, was a little gizl, apparently with- 
out kindred, and possessing many en- 
dearing qualities, thrown completely 
upon her hands, never likely to be 
claimed by any one else. Might not 
this child yet prove a treasure to her, 
if she lived many years longer, over- 
powered by age and infirmity? Yes; 
perhaps Providence had so ordered it, 
and 4 would not part with her. 
The idea was a romantic one; but 
Mrs. Meiklam had always been a little 
romantic, and, unlike many other in- 
dividuals, she had plenty of money to 
carry out her benevolent schemes. 
Doctor Ryder, who was a shrewd 
man, told her to beware of doing any- 
thing hastily, and pointed out to her 
the great responsibility of adopting a 
a stranger child, who, while still a 
young girl, might be thrown upon the 
world at her death. 

‘Never mind that, my dear Doctor,” 
was Mrs. Meiklam’s reply ; “depend 
upon it, I will do my duty towards 
her. She shall never have to regret 
that she was brought up as a lady at 
Meiklam’s Rest.” 

And most surely the old lady never 
meant her words to prove false. But 
vain are often; the intentions of the 
human heart. 

20 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BIRTH-DAY FETE. 


BEssIx arrived one day at Meiklam’s 
Rest, in a state of great excitement, 
to say that her sister Mary had ar- 
rived at Yaxley, accompanied by her 
godmother, Mrs. Devenish. 

“Then we shall have her at our 
féte on your birth day,” said Mrs. 
Meiklam—who always gavea juvenile 
party on the anniversary of Bessie’s 
advent into this world. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Bessie, joyously ; 
and Lizette must get a new frock 
and learn to dance.” 

The birthday féte was to be held 
in a few days, and great preparations 
were going on at the Rest. A new 
bower was erected in an advantage- 
ous spot of the grounds, and as it 
was already the middle of May there 
were plenty of flowersto make wreaths 
and deck ornamental arches. 

Bingham, and -Luke Bagley, and 
half a dozen inferior men at the 
Rest, were employed in these ar- 
rangements, and Mrs. Meiklam was 
continually giving directions about 
them, with as much gravity, as if the 
expected company consisted of grown 
up ladies and gentlemen. Little Li- 
vette was in a great flutter of ex- 
pectancy, especially as Bessie in- 
formed her that she, being a resident 
at Meiklam’s Rest, would have 
to do the honors of the féte, and 
pour out tea for the guests—a most 
tremendous undertaking, which so 
perplexed the child that Bessie had 
to make her rehearse the proceedings 
several times before the great even- 
ing arrived. Now, itso happened 
that Mrs. Devenish had also brought 
a new guest with her to Mrs Pilmer’s 
house, and this no less a personage 
than a nephew of her late husband— 
a young gentlemen already verging 
upon manhood—and the heir of consi- 
derable wealth. He was the only son 
of a baronet, residing in the north of 
England ; and Mrs. Pilmer was 
highly pleased to have such a visiter 
under her roof, not that he was a 
very attractive young gentlemen—ra- 
ther the reverse—being of a cynical 
disposition and conceited manners ; 
but then he was a baronet’s son, an 
would one day be a baronet himself, 
so that he was honored accordingly. 
Had Dillon. Crosbie been a more 
foolish boy than he happened to be, 
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this youth might have rendered him 
very unhappy, by putting various 
ideas in his head likely to embitier 
his mind; but Dillon was too 
sensible to be led by him. On the 
evening of the féte at Meiklam’s 
Rest, this young gentleman accompa- 
nied the party from the Pilmers’ house, 
intending to take part in the merry 
making. The company atthe Rest 
consisted of Tom Ryder and his three 
sisters, two Miss Hilberts, daughters 
of the Yaxley Vicar, the two Miss 
Pilmers, Dillon Crosbie, and the 
strange youth, who had not before 
made his appearance at Mrs. Meik- 
lam’s house. He had yet to be in- 
troduced to her. Lizette had thrown 
off her black frock for this festive 
occasion, and was prettily dressed by 
Peggy Wolfe in one of white crépe, 
tastefully ornamented with jet trim- 
ming, while a white wreath encircled 
her fair head. Very gracefully she 
received her guests, according to 
Bessie’s instructions, «and the re- 
hearsals of the previous days. Bessie 
herself was the most beautiful girl 
at the féte, though her sister might 
have rivalled her, had she possessed a 
penne expression of face. Mary 
*ilmer was a haughty, over-bearing 
child, very handsome as to regu- 
larity of feature, but so “eaten up 
with pride,” as the Miss Ryders de- 
clared, “that there was no bearing 
her.” She was very much over- 
dressed, and wore a profusion of ex- 
pensive ornaments that quite outshone 
even Bessie’s attire, though that was 
by no means plain. 

“ Let me introduce to you our 
friend, Mr. James Bend,” said Bessie, 
resenting her father’s guest to Mrs. 

eiklam, with all the airs and graces 
of a grown-up woman of the world. 

Lizette looked steadily atthe youth, 
as she heard: his name mentioned, 
but beyond this, her face expressed 
no particular meaning. The name 
was familiar to her, that was all. 
Bessie then introduced him to herself 
with great ceremony, calling her 
“Miss Stutzer.”” A faint red hue 
stole over young Bend’s face as he 
heard the name, and he soon after 
observed to Dillon Crosbie, that it 
was a peculiar one. ‘‘ Was the child 
a foreigner ?”’ 
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“No; her father was, though ?” 

“Who was he—a German ?” 

“Yes ; he used to teach the lan- 
uage at anon but he’s dead now. 

Tis name was Paul Stutzer.” 

No one noticed that the colour all 
faded away from the youth’s face, as 
Dillon spoke to him. It was long 
before he recovered himself. When 
the dancing began young Bend chose 
Bessie Pilmer at once as his partner, 
though that young lady confiden- 
tially whispered. to Dillon that she 
“hated him,” and would far rather 
dance with himself. Mary Pilmer 
requested Master Crosbie to be her 

yartner, as she would not honor young 

yder with her hand uponany account, 

. of which Tom was very glad, as he 
cordially returned her dislike of him- 
self ; he infinitely preferred to dance 
with the gentle little lady presiding 
over the festivities. The Miss Ryders 
and Miss Hilberts danced together, 
and the scene was one of great spirit, 
on the fresh green sward, with all 
the servants looking on, in a high 
state of admiration at the company. 
Then there were games of an ani- 
mated description which rather dis- 
gusted Mary Pilmer, who had a 
strong antipathy to all that was un- 
dignified, and when the romps com- 
menced, she took Dillon’s arm, re- 
questing him to conduct her to the 
house. 

“You must not go!” shouted the 
three Miss Ryders who were great 
hoydens, though good-natured girls ; 
“ we'll not allow it !” 

“ Pray come,” urged Mary, still 
leaning on her cousin, who did not 
like to annoy the Miss Ryders. 

“You wish to spoil our sport,” said 
the hoydenish young ladies, now grow- 
ing angry ; “but we won’t put up with 
any nasty, conceited, spoiled pet, 
coming to carry her airs on here! 
We won’t submit to be despised !” 

There was quite an uproar, and 
Mary only looked more scornful than 
ever, declaring in bitter terms that 
she felt herself very much insulted by 
having been invited to meet such com- 
pany, with the “charity child, Lizette 
Stutzer,” permitted to meet her on 
terms of equality, and three wild 
Indian girls clamouring so noisily ! 

“Oh, Mary,” said Bessie, colouring 
with shame ; “it is you who are in- 

sulting every one here.” 

Mary now ran for protection to 
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James Bend, who was rather diverted 
by the unpromising termination of the 
festivities ; while the Miss Ryders 
set up shouts sufficient to deafen any 
ears. They flung great handsfull of 
yellow sand and clay over Mary’s new 
dress, and could not be restrained 
from giving vent to their fury in va- 
rious ways. Of course the youths 
could not be expected to attack the 
girls, even in defence of one of their 
own sex, and the Miss Ryders being 
great strong creatures, succeeded in 
terrifying Mary so much, that she 
was obliged to fly in a most undigni- 
fied manner to the house, and seek 
redress from Mrs. Meiklam, who, ‘to 
tell the truth, could not refrain from 
laughing heartily, though she was 
a good deal annoyed at such unman- 
nerly behaviour. Poor Bessie was 
ready to weep with mortification that 
her sister should have displayed such 
rudeness ; and, to her infinite disgust, 
James Bend declared the whole thing 
was great fun. In his opinion, Mary 
had treated “ the canaille” assembled 
there quite properly. The idea of 
having the daughter of a dead school- 
master mingling in their company was 
too cool—upon his honour, it was. 
After which assertion, Bessie felt she 
disliked him more than ever, which 
she candidly informed him of ; but he 
only laughed, saying, she looked so 
pretty in a pet, that he did not mind 
vexing her. Never had birthday féte 
ended so gloomily. No one stayed for 
the fine supper -which Mrs. Copley 
had been for days preparing. The 
Miss Ryders declared they would 
all go home and tell their papa and 
mamma everything that had hap- 
pened, and expressed an unalterable 
determination of never again speaking 
to that horrid, tyrannical Mary Pil- 
mer; and as to James Bend, they 
hoped no one at Yaxley would ever 
see his face again ; he was a disgust- 
ing and odious object, and we are not 
sure that they did not wish some- 
thing very bad, indeed, to happen to 
him-—for the young ladies were not 
very guarded in their speech. Poor 
Lizette Stutzer, bewildered and terri- 
fied at the proceedings, clung to Dil- 
lon Crosbie for protection, conscious 
enough that words derogatory to her- 
self had been spoken in her hearing ; 
her face was very pale, her eyes shin- 
ing darkly. 
The May evening was still light and 
20* 








warm, when the Miss Pilmers, ac- 
companied by Dillon Crosbie and 
James Bend, walked home to Yaxley, 
taking the route through the woods. 
Each of the young people were pre- 
occupied— Mary being still in a bitter 
ill-humour, full of indignation and 
ancry thoughts ; while Bessie and 
Dillon were sorry that their anticipa- 
ted fun had turned out so unprosper- 
ously. James Bend had his own dark 
thoughts, that none knew of but him- 
self. Now and then he addressed a 
few words to Bessie, beside whom he 
always chose to walk. As the party 
were going forward, and while still in 
a shady part of the grounds, far from 
the house, they suddenly encountered 
a figure whose apparition always, 
now, made Bessie Pilmer tremble. It 
was that of Jenny Black, looking as 
wild as ever. 

“ Good luck to your birthday, Miss 
Pilmer !” she exclaimed, dropping an 
ironical courtesy. “A pleasant one it 
was ; and many such pleasant days 
may you spend, my nice little lady ! 
and you’ve got a nice young gentle- 
man with you, too—rich and grand 
—fit company for you, but maybe you 
wouldn’t like him for a husband for 
all that ; he’ll never be like Master 
Crosbie, if he was a lord.” 

“ Get out of the way, woman,” said 
young Bend, haughtily. 

“Tsn’t the path free ?” demanded the 
crazed creature, wrathfully. “Haven’t 
I a right to cross it as well as the best 
o’ ye, though I am only a poor de- 
spised simple ; butnot so simpleas you 
think, maybe, either! You young 
tyrant! you’ve the mark of Cain on 
your forehead—I see it plain ; you’ve 
a look in your eye that ’'d know’‘any- 
where !” 

The words no doubt sprung from 
the woman’s diseased fancy—without 
meaning. Yet, who knows? Does it 
not sometimes seem as if the gift of 
a mysterious divination was bestowed 
upon these outcasts of their species, 
who so often utter wild prophecies of 
the future with unerring accuracy ? 
However it may be, James Bend grew 
darkly pale ; his eyes shot fire ; he 
could have felled the wretched ,crea- 
ture to the earth. 

“Who is that horrid woman ?” de- 
manded Mary, aloud. 

“Horrid woman; oh, very horrid, 
indeed! Thank you, young lady; 
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ues both nice girls, Miss Pilmers ! 
aybe you'd like your fortunestold ?” 

“No, thank you, Jenny ; we are 
going home,” said Dillon, soothingly. 

“Oh, Master Crosbie, you are not 
the gentleman that would insult and 
trample upon the poor ; you wouldn’t 
look at the worms in the earth the 
way those other three haughty young- 
sters look at a mortal of flesh and 
blood! And what will the difference 
between them and old Jenny Black be 
when we’reall together under the sod ? 
Ay, young stranger; you have the 
mark of Cain on your forehead. See 
that thereisn’t oceans of wickedness on 
your conscience before you get to your 
grave ; you have a bad drop in you ; 
your heart’s wicked aaa for any 
guilt !” 

Young Bend uttered an oath, and 
springing forward, whirled Jenny vio- 
lently from the narrow pathway, push- 
ing heramong thelow brushwood that 
grew around. 

“ Well done !” she exclaimed, clap- 
ping her hands. “You are afraid of 
me, young sir—brave young sir! But 
take care of your temper ; maybe it’ill 
bring you to the gallows yet !” 

“ Really, Jenny should be taken up 
and put in confinement,” said Bessie, 
who was ready to weep from various 
mingled emotions. “ Do send her 
away, Dillon ; she is actually follow- 
ingus!” , 

illon had to exert all his soothing 
influence to induce the wretched wo- 
man to allow them to pursue their 
homeward walk in peace. This un- 
happy rencontre had put the finishing 
stroke to the miseries of the day. 
Flinging herself into her mother’s 
arms, Bessie cried most bitterly on 
arriving at home, insomuch that Mrs. 
Pilmer declared she would have Jenny 
Black taken up by the police ; at 
which threat her husband laughed in 
the most provoking manner. 

“Tt is a pity that we can’t have 
her burnt, as in old times,” he said. 
“A couple of hundred years ago the 
enlightened magistrates of the county 
would soon have rid us of such a 
woman.” 

“ This is a very uncivilized part of 
England, I think,” lisped young 
Bend ; “it seems quite like the back- 
woods.” 

“ And all the people savages !” ex- 
claimed Mary Pilmer emphatically. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SOME ARRANGEMENTS CONCERNING DILLON 


“Waar relation are you to Mrs. 
Meiklam, Arthur?’ demanded Mrs. 
Pilmer one morning, as her husband 
was ne the 7'vmes. 

“Eh? what relation? Second—no, 
third cousin, or something that way,” 
was the reply. 

“You're the nearest relation she 
has ; that’s one thing.” 

“Yes, I believe so—now that my 
father and Agnes are dead.” 

“Well, if she died without a will, 
ou, being next of kin, would get all 
er property.” 

“Would I? But she wont die with- 
out a will: I know she means to leave 
Dillon a good deal.” 

“Pah! nota bit of it! Old people 
are always saying what is false.” 

‘“‘T hope not ; I would like her to 
leave Dillon what she could.” 

Mrs. Pilmer drummed her hands 
on the table, and for some minutes 
was silent. 

“T think Dillon is too old now for 
Mr. Benson’s school,” she said, at last; 
I have been thinking of sending him 
to a better one.” 

“ Have you !—Yes, I think hemight 
go to Eton.” 

“ Eton ! Fiddlesticks !—no ; who 
would pay his expenses there ?” 

“T would.” 

“ You! Really, I believe you think 
you are made of money. Who would 
dream of Eton for a charity boy, as 
~~ may call him, like-your nephew ? 

daresay you would have him travel 
on the Continent with a private tutor, 
like young Bend !” 

“T wouldn’t have him like young 
Bend in anything,” said Mr. Pilmer, 
emphatically. 

“ Heshan’t goto Eton, at all events,” 
said his wife. 

“Well, there are some good schools 
near London; I will see about them.” 

“That won’t do either ; I wish him 
to go to Germany, where there are 
such excellent schools.” 

“Germany, Mary !” exclaimed the 
husband, opening his eyes. “ Why 
would you drive the lad there ?”’ 

“For his.own good. I plainly see 
there is every likelihood of his getting 
into mischief in this country.” 

“And does nobody ever get into 
mischief in Germany, my dear ?” 
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“T wish you would be rational. I 
have made up my mind on this point ; 
I know of a school where he will 
be taught everything necessary, and 
boarded and lodged, for the third of 
Nene we would pay for him in Eng- 
an »” 


“ Mary, that boy is my sister’s son 
—the child of my beloved Agnes,” 
said Mr. Pilmer, feeling, at the same 
time, rather sleepy, and dropping his 
newspaper on the hearthrug, “and I 
feel that I should keep him under m 
own mouth—no, my own eye. 
wouldn’t for anything allow him to be 
treated shabbily, or—what was I go- 
ing to say next ?? But as Mrs. Pil- 
mer didn’t choose to prompt him, he 
fell off into a doze ; and his wife set 
about thinking in good earnest of the 
German school for Dillon Crosbie, in- 
forming Mrs. Meiklam, and her other 
friends at Yaxley, that Mr. Pilmer 
had settled upon sending his nephew, 
very much to her grief and concern, 
to study on the Continent ; but she 
was resigned to part with him, when 
it was for his own good, &c., &c. 

Mrs. Meiklam did not understand 
much about the education of boys ; it 
sounded well to speak of sending a 
youth to the Continent, and she hoped 
all would go well with Dillon, who, 
boy-like, was pleased at the idea of a 
change from Yaxley. Notso Bessie: 
she looked upon his approaching de- 
parture with the utmost despondency 
—for he was not to return to England 
at vacation time ; that was one of the 
chief advantages of such an academy, 
in such a far off land, in Mrs. Pilmer’s 
opinion. In times of parting, the 
friends who are left behind, generally 
feel, perhaps, more deeply the pain of 
separation, than those who are as 
forth on a bustling journey, with al 
theexcitement of strange scenes before 
them. Very sad, indeed, was poor 
Bessie’s heart, as she witnessed the 
preparations for travelling, and his 
outfit getting ready. Perhaps it was 
the first time she had ever felt a really 
heavy weight upon her heart. 

“Dillon, are you not very, very 
sorry to leave Yaxley?’ she asked 
one evening, as the dread time drew 
near at hand. 

“No, scarcely at all.” 
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“Do you mean to say you do not 
care about leaving everybody here ?’ 
she returned, looking rather surprised 
and offended. 

“Tam sorry to be obliged to part 
with many friends, Bessie ; but, still, 
IT had rather go than stay. 

“Oh, cruel cousin!” exclaimed Bes- 
sie, “to speak so unfeelingly of quit- 
ting us all !” 

“Perhaps no one may miss me. 
In a week I shall be forgotten here.” 

“You know you do not say what 
you think,” said Bessie, whose eyes 
were now filled with tears of mortifi- 
cation, “or else you cannot under- 
stand or care about me. Oh, Dillén! 
I may have been sometimes unkind 
to you—I may have said hard or rude 
things in haste, when angry—but I 
am very much grieved for having ever 
offended you, if such is the case. 
never meant to be unkind.” 

“You have never offended me, 
Bessie—never been unkind,” replied 
the youth, gravely; “and I should be 
most ungrateful if I ever recollected 
anything of you but what was affec- 
tionate and thoughtful ; but I know 
how insignificant I am—of no conse- 
quence to any one in the world. 

hen we meet next, you will only 
remember me as the boy you used to 
play with—the’—— 

“There, stop now!” cried Bessie, 
putting her hand on his mouth ; “you 
will say something I shall never for- 
give. Dillon, believe me, I will never, 
never, in my whole life, forget you. 
Whatever may happen, or wherever 
I may be, I shall never like anyone 
half so well—except papa and mam- 
ma,” she added, after a pause. Poor 
child! she was only speaking the 
truth, as it then appeared to her. 

“Thank you, Bessie,” he replied, in 
a somewhat sad tone for a young 
gentleman who had surely received a 
very warm declaration of attachment 
——unasked too. 

Bessie burst into tears, and was 
weeping violently when her mother 
unexpectedly ran in to ask Dillon 
where on earth all his pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs were, and why he didn’t 
take more care of his clothes ; so he 
was obliged to run up stairs, and com- 
mence searching for the missing hand- 
kerchiefs in drawers and in sundry 

ckets resting in trunks already 

alf packed ; while Mrs. Pilmer spoke 
sharply to Bessie, demanding what 
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she was crying about—knowing very 
well all the time—and desiring her 
to get herbonnet and go to Meiklam’s 
Rest. Gladly enough the poor child 
did as she was bade, for shecould cry 
as much as she pleased while going 
alone through the woods. She quite 
forgot her usual dread of meeting 
Jenny Black. It was a lovely even- 
ing, very golden and fragrant, with 
sunshine rich upon field and meadow, 
and the scent of new hay on the 
breeze. The tinkle of sheep bells 
sounded in the distance. The ates 
of oxen from the rich pastures, the 
shout and laughter of merry workers 
in the hay-fields, were borne on the 
light breath of the summer wind. 
Blackbirds whistled in prolonged 
notes ; smaller birds were twittering 
shrilly. All was unheeded by the 
sorry little weeper passing slowly on- 
ward, by open glades, and through 
dusky thickets, where the last year’s 
leaves lay, still yellow and damp, on 
the shaded earth. She had arrived 
at a tiny rivulet that wandered mu- 
sically below the steep banks of 
brushwood and tangled gorse bushes 
which grew thickly in many spots of 
the woods of Meiklam’s Rest, when 
a laugh, that made hershudder, struck 
upon her ear, followed by a voice 
singing, in a wild, discordant tone, the 
following verse, which was repeated 
twice over— : 


“Oh, where is my blithe, bonny lover 
a-going, 
A-going so far from me! 
While the birds are singing, and the 
flowers a-growing, 
Still away, away goes he!” 


As she expected, Jenny Black soon 
stood before her. It was necessary 
to be very brave; and Bessie sum- 
moned all her courage, and, we must 
confess it, all her graciousness—for 
this was no time to be haughty or 
grand. Inwardly, Bessie despised 
herself for her cowardice ; but how 
could she dare to brave the terrible 
wild woman 

“Don’t be afraid, Miss Pilmer,” 
said Jenny, noticing the pale face of 
the young lady ; “I am as harmless 
as an infant. I never injured mortal 
yet, though many a person has in- 
jured me. Why are you crying, poor 
child? Is the world going hard with 
you already ?” 

“Very hard, Jenny. Master Cros- 
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bie is going away,” said Bessie, trem- 
“a 

“T know he is, my darling of the 
world ; but, mind you, wherever he 
goes, he’ll have luck. Look you, I 
knew his mother here at Yaxley, and 
she was just like yourself, Miss Bessie. 
I remember her wedding day, and the 
grand carriages, and white ribbons on 
the horses’ heads; but she turned 
her face away when I asked her for mo- 
ney that day,gnd so she hadn’t luck. 
She looked scornful at poor, cracked 
Jenny, though I was young thenyand 
not as ugly as ’m now.” This ‘was 


said in a low, confiding tone, and the 
woman even went so far as to: take 
the young lady’s hand as she con- 
tinued— 

“Come now, and I’ll tell your for- 
tune, without asking a halfpenny for 
i 


“Oh, no, thank you, Jenny; I 
won’t, indeed,” cried Bessie, in terror. 

“Come child, show me your hand, 
and we'll just step down to the river 
there, and sprinkle water on it. It 
won't take ten minutes.” 

“ Don’t ask me, Jenny.” Iam ina 
hurry to go to Mrs. Meiklam’s, and 
Miss Stutzer expects me to tea.” 

“Miss Stutzer’s a pretty pet, gentle 
as a dove. She wouldn’t frown if you 
would disappoint her for hours. 
Don’t be afraid. I'll only tell you 
what is true ;’ and Jenny led the 
trembling girl to the bank of the 
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river, and cautiousiy down till they 
both touched the very stream. She 
hastily threw some mystic drops on 
Bessie’s right hand, which she then 
examined minutely, frowning much 
as she noticed the Title palm crossed 
and recrossed by indistinct and im- 
numerable lines. 

* Sorrow, sorrow everywhere here,” 
she muttered, “and grandeur and 
riches too; and here’s a hearse. Oh, 
Miss Pilmer, you'll be very unlucky !” 
she exclaimed at last, in a tone of 
concern. 

“Andwhy did you curse me, Jenny, 
that day in winter ?’ demanded Bes- 
sie, trying to feel unconcerned and 
careless, while her little superstitious 
heart was quivering nervously. 

“Tm sorry I did it, child!” said, 
the woman, shaking her head, and 
adding, with a wild light in her eye, 
“Shall I tell you truly what I know 
will happen to you ?” 

“No, not now, at least,” said Bes- 
sie, preparing to run up the bank. 

“God pity you, poor thing,” mur- 
mured the weird woman, not choosing 
to follow her. “I did curse you, 
and I’m sorry for it now!” 

Glad to escape, Bessie now ran on, 
as fast as ever she could, towards the 
house, and never stopped to take 
breath till she was safe in Mrs, 
Meiklam’s arms, with the soft voice 
of Lizette Stutzer whispering sooth- 
ing words of comfort in her ear. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE LAST NIGHT AND THE LAST MORNING, 


Time sped on. The last day of 
Dillon Crosbie’s stay at Yaxley ar- 
rived, and he was permitted to spend 
it with Bessie at Meiklam’s Rest. 
The hours of the long summer day 
passed away, and then came the 
dreamy, fragrant night, with the large 
moon hanging in the heavens, so 
bright and clear that the light was 
equal to that of many a noon-tide. 
Out upon the lawn, and through the 
shrubberies, Dillon, Bessie and Lizette 
Stutzer wandered. Spicy plants were 
shedding odour ‘abroad; leaves of 
varied tints and shapes were glittering 
with dew ; the warmth of the air was 
almost tropical. Now and then the 
young people stopped to listen to the 
song of the nightingale, whose notes 
sounded distinctly on the still air. 


Occasionally, some insect of the night 
hummed loudly as it flitted by ; while 
from the distant meadows was heard 
the hoarse cry of the rail. 

“Dillon, you will often think of 
this night when you are far away,” 
said Bessie. 

“Yes, when I ameating saur kraut, 
and listening to some song of German 
vaterland,” replied Dillon, with the 
most provoking and unromantic cool- 
ness. 

“You will see the beautiful rivers 
and vineyards that papa used to 
speak of” said Lizette, timidly. 

“Oh yes, and the forests, and 
castled c crowned by old fort- 
resses” added Dillon, with enthu- 
siasm. 


“And I shall be all the time at 
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Yaxley, looking out on old scenes, 
Master Crosbie,” said Bessie. 

“If we could all go to Germany, 
it would be pleasant,” observed Dil- 
lon ; “just we three.” 

. And Mrs. Meiklam,” added Lizette. 

“And papa and mainma,” sug- 
gested Bessie. 

“ And about fifty other friends be- 
sides,” said Dillon; “on the whole, 
I think I had better go, after all, by 
myself. Don’t you agree with me 
Bessie ?” 

“Yes, since you think so yourself ; 
I think you seem rather to like leay- 
ing your friends in England.” 

“What good would it do if I seemed 
very sorry, Bessie? If my friends 
think it well to get rid of me ; I must 
only bear up heroically,” said the lad. 

* Ah, Dillon you know no one 
wanted to get rid of you,” said Bes- 
sie reproachfully. 

Dillon made noanswer. The young 
people went into the garden, and all 
round the grounds, wandering through 
silent groves, and most probably 
awakening some birds from their 
evening slumbers. The coming sepa- 
ration seemed very momentous, though 
none of them dreamed of the many 
things that would happen to each, 
before they should all three meet 
again together in that spot. Mys- 
terious veil that hides the future 
from our view—mysterious, but, oh, 
very merciful! Would not those 
three young people have started and 
turned cold with a chill feeling, had 
they known under what circumstances 
they would next gather together at 
Meiklam’s Rest ¢ 

As it was, Dillon Crosbie looked 
with sadness in his heart at the 
moonlit scenes that he might not be- 
hold again for many days and nights, 
gathered into weeks, months, years. 

The voice of Mrs. Meiklam was 
soon heard calling them in. 

“ You are keeping my little Lizette 
out too long in the night air,” she 
said, as they all approached the 
house, their shoes wet with the 
heavy summer dew. “It is just ten 
o clock.” 

“Then itis time to go home, Dil- 
lon,” said Bessie ; “ we will set forth 
on our last walk to Yaxley.” 

Bessie did not know how prophetic 
that sentence was—“ Good night Mrs. 
Meiklam.” 


* Good night, my dear. Good-bye, 
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my dear Dillon. God bless you very 
richly in everything that is good for 
you !” 

Dillon’s hand was warmly grasped 
by that of the kind lady, — 
kiss of maternal fondess was pressed 
upon hislips. You are right, Dillon, 
to hold that hand long within your 
own, and to linger’on the door steps, 
listening to that gentle voice speak- 
ing. Ay, look back at the stately 
form yet watching your retreating 
figure, for never more’ will you be- 
hold it till eternity has opened on 
you both ! 

Lizette had whispered her adieus 
very gently and tenderly, and stood 
beside her protectress, looking after 
Bessie and Dillon, till they had dis- 
appeared among the trees. The 
walk to Yaxley was a very silent 
one; Bessie’s hand rested on her 
cousin’s arm, perhaps more heavily 
than usual. Bingham followed the 
young people at a respectful distance. 

[iss Pilmer thought it all very sad. 
She sat up late that night, helping to 
do the last of the packing for to-mor- 
row’s journey. Any sister who re- 
members what she felt when called 
upon to part for the first time with a 
dearly beloved brother, cansympathize 
with her feelings now ; she slept none 
all that night, and when the golden 
beams of the early radiant morning 
came flooding her room with rich 
glory, she arose to witness the de- 
parture. Everyone in the house was 
up early that morning, butler, pan- 
try-boy, housemaid, cook, kitchen- 
maids, all. None would miss bidding 
Master Crosbie good-bye. Mr. Pilmer 
had made an extraordinary and heroic 
effort in getting out of bed several 
hours sooner than usual, and now felt 
very like a fish out of water ; Mrs. 
Pilmer, though brisk as possible, and 
smiling, had an uncomfortable sleepy 
look about the eyes. Dillon was 
flushed and excited. Bessie pale, 
weary, and subdued. 

The breakfast prepared for the de- 
parting one was unusually tempting ; 
not the cold bread and milk of old, 
but toast, eggs, ham, and preserves, 
which were nearly all left untasted ; 
for even a boy’s appetite can some- 
times flag on the eve of an important 
journey. 

Hark ! upon the morning air,sounds 
the warning blast of the coachman’s 
horn. Now the heavy rumble of 
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wheels is heard, approaching noisily 
from thetown. The idea, that there 
is not a moment to spare seizes every- 
one. What haste! what flurry! 
Never before was Mrs. Pilmer so 
obliging—so anxious to assist her 
nephew, and expedite his movements. 
The coach draws up before the house ; 
the sun-light shines upon the large 
red wheels, and upon the yellow let- 
ters that denote the name of the 
vehicle to be “ The Yaxley Swift 
Hawk.” The horses are fresh, the 
driver smiling, for he has had his 
dram a few moments ago. Trunks 
and boxes of various sizes, shapes.and 
conditions, and passengers very drowsy 
and discontented looking, as the 
roof of the coach ; they are wonder- 
ing what the stoppage, now, is for, 
and they don’t like it; they look 
upon each other as enemies, and hate 
the thoughts of more intruders com- 
ing to swell the number of those 
already on the roof—not so the 
coachman: he would pile passenger 
upon passenger if he could, and run 
the risk of being overturned any day, 
for so many shillings a-head. Dillon’s 
portmanteau is hoisted up quickly ; 


there is scarcely time tosay good-bye. 


Mr. Pilmer grows quite energetic. 
and takes a couple of sovereigns from 
his pocket, thrusting them into the 
boy’s hand, with a speedy ‘“ Good- 
bye, my boy, and take care of your- 
self.” Mrs. Pilmer, who has already 
counted out to him money for his 
travelling expenses, and a little, very 
little, for pocket money on arriving 
at the foreign school, gives him a 
sharp kiss and says, “There now, 
don’t wait a moment!” Bessie re- 
ceives the most tender adieu of any- 
one. It is hardest to part with her, 
and Dillon has to bite his lip, and 
frown, and gulp all feeling down, 
when he turns from her and runs 
down stairs, where the servants one 
and all join in a hearty—* God bless 
~ sir! and may we soon have you 
ack among us!” Soon !—oh, vain 
hope ! 
he lad finds many school fellows 
assembled outside, waiting to see the 
last of him; ay, and Tom Ryder is 
there too, oa to wish him God 
speed, for though they had quarrelled 
often, they were still friends. There 
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are other Yaxley acquaintances look- 
ing on too—poor men who have liked 
him and known him since he came to 
the neighbourhood, a little child ina 
tunic frock ; and there is Jenny Black, 
smiling and courtesying, and blessing 
him with dark hands raised upwards. 
Dillon has only time to lift his cap 
_ smile and bid a general adieu to 
all. 

“ Now, young gentleman, be quick, 
sir, please!” shouts the coachman. 
“We're five minutes late already.” 
And so Crosbie springs up lightly ; 
he seats himself—the horses move— 
the long whip glides over their backs, 
and the coach speeds on its way. 
Standing in the drawing-room win- 
dow, Bessie sees all this ; she receives 
a last look—a last smile from the 
frank countenance, now mingling with 
hard and rugged faces hemming it in 
on the coach-roof. Gone, really gone ! 
oh, lonelinessand sorrow forthe one left 
behind! But the morning air is fresh, 
and the movement of the coach, lum- 
bering and heavy-laden as it is, 
dually exhilirates the young traveller ; 
he has passed the churchyard, and 
and the town, and the cottages in the 
suburbs ; he has passed Mr. Benson’s 
large house, in an upper window of 
which he descried the worthy school- 
master looking out, in somewhat of 
deshabille, and nodding to him over 
the blind ; he has left all the old well- 
known scenes behind, and now he is 
driving by strange road-side cottages 
and country hedges, by farm-houses 
and hamlets, by pretty villas, and 
lordly homes of the wealthy ; over 
bridges, up hills, and on lonely roads, 
where houses are few—all is new to 
him, and all is fresh and bright. Once 
or twice a shadow crosses his heart, 
as the feeling strikes him that he is 
of very little importance to anyone in 
the round wide world. A friend of 
his uncle is to meet him in London, 
and accompany him for the greater 
part of the journey towards his final 
destination, and so we say, as many 
before us have said—God speed you, 
brave-hearted boy! May you make 
as many friends for yourself, away in 
the land of the foreigner, as you have 
gone in Yaxley and its neighbour- 
10 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


LIZETTE AND BESSIE. 


Nosopy need imagine that Mrs. Meik- 
lam or her doings escaped censure 
and comment among her acquaint- 
ances ; not even Mrs. Copley or Bing- 
ham regarded her as infallib e, though 
they were inclined to think well of 
her. The stay of poor Paul Stutzer’s 
orphan child under her roof roused 
some dissensions at Yaxley. People, 
whom it could not possibly concern 
in the smallest degree, declared it 
puzzled them excessively, to find out 
what Lizette’s final destiny was to be. 
Would her protectress keep her at the 
Rest till she was grown up? Would 
she turn her out when she grew weary 
of her? Would she throw her upon 
the worldsuddenly and unexpectedly ? 
Would she spoil and pamper her, and 
leave her, in the end, every shilling 
she possessed ? Nobody could tell : 
one thing was clear—whatever was to 
be done with the little girl, Mrs. 
Meiklam would meet with disap- 
proval from some quarter. The fact 
of the old lady having always been 
regarded as a sensible person, only 
aggravated her present offence to- 
wards mankind in general. As time 
wore on, however, these gossipings 
and censures died out. People grew, 
at last, reconciled to seeing little Miss 
Stutzer sitting in the well-appointed 
pew of Meiklam’s Rest, in the Yaxley 
church, every Sunday, dressed in gar- 
ments befitting a young gentlewoman ; 
they ceased to murmur because she 
drove out in a covered or an open 
carriage nearly every day; Lizette’s 
own sweet manners, perhaps, being 
influential in overcoming the general 
prejudice against her. There was one 
person at Yacley, however, who never 
could think of her, save with a feel- 
of enmity. That person was Mrs. Pil- 
mer. Mrs. Meiklam was a truly pious 
woman ; and under her guardianship, 
her protegée grew daily in grace. 
Lizette had been gifted with God- 
fearing parents, and first impressions 
are rarely altogether effaced: even 
though in after years the storms of 
temptation or passion may sweep furi- 
ously by, characters traced on the ten- 
der heart of infancy are seldom com- 
pletely washed away. Shadowy they 
may grow, but they are yet there, re- 





quiring only a touch to bring them 
out vividly again. Lizette’s humility 
of heart was remarkable. The spirit 
of Christian meekness shone in the 
chastened light of her eyes ; there was 
a rare purity in the expression of her 
whole face. Perhaps the delicacy of 
her constitution may have had some 
influence in chastening her spirits, 
which were never high, like those of 
other children ; always quiet and pa- 
tient, she liked the repose to be found 
at the Rest better than any noisy 
games or sport. Nothing pleased her 
more than bringing the gifts to the 
oor of the neighbourhood, which 

{rs. Meiklam employed her to dis- 
tribute. Gradually the peasantry 
round Meiklam’s Rest learned to love 
and bless the little messenger sent to 
them by their always kind benefac- 
tress ; and when Lizette was old 
enough, Mr. Hilbert, the clergyman, 
engaged her as a teacher of a Sunday- 
school class. Naturally timid as she 
was, she endeavoured to conquer a 
few scruples before agreeing to ac- 
cept this ~~ but finally she 
triumphed. Mrs. Pilmer thought it 
rather a proof of forwardness that 
the little girl should go about so much 
among the neighbours, and make her- 
self conspicuous as a Sunday-school 
teacher. She little knew how great 
was the struggle in Lizette’s heart, 
between her sense of duty and her re- 
tiring nature. Very much more agree- 
able would it have been to her own 
selfish feelings to sit still, and, hiding 
her light aie a bushel, edify no one 
else thereby, than to go about making 
herself useful, as she did. Thus, 
while quietly acting an heroic part— 
conquering natural inclinations, and 
arming herself with a borrowed cou- 
rage—the young girl was pronounced 
by her inimical judge to be bold, pre- 
suming, and set above herself. There 
were other acts of self-denial and self- 
correction practised by our young 
friend—one of her greatest efforts and 
triumphs, being the overthrow of cer- 
tain prejudices against certain people. 
When Mrs. Pilmer came to the Rest, 
as she very often did, her instinct 
made her always wish to run away 
and hide upstairs till she was gone ; 
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conquering this feeling of aversion, 
she was at length enabled to meet her 
with politeness and kindness ; and 
when invited to spend days at her 
house, she went willingly, because she 
knew Mrs. Meiklam would be annoyed 
if she refused to go, though in her 
secret heart she was yearning to de- 
cline the invitation, and stay at home. 
How often are such strifes going on 
in the minds of quiet-looking people, 
which no one dreams of—how many 
sacrifices made, that are never under- 
stood or acknowledged? Few of us, 
in our walk of life pass onwards with- 
out being wronged ; but, then, neither 
do we pass on without wronging 
others. Mutual misunderstanding has 
been the stumbling-block of man 
friendships — the cause of aa 
wrecked happiness. With the quick 
eye of a child, Lizette saw that Mrs. 
Pilmer did not like her, and for this 
reason she strove hard not to return 
the ill-feeling. The Ryders were very 
intimate at the Rest ; but they were 
rather too noisy to be agreeable com- 
panions for Miss Stutzer ; they be- 
wildered her ; though she would have 
enjoyed a game of romps very well, 
if not afraid of being trampled upon, 
or hurried to an unfimely end, by 
being thrown over the banisters to 
an unfathomable abyss below. Bessie 
Pilmer was still her firm friend, and, 
being older than herself, assisted her 
much in her studies. A visiting go- 
verness, however, was engaged to at- 
tend her at the Rest every day ; and 
though not near so clever or quick as 
Bessie, who wag gifted with rare tal- 
ents, Lizette yet made great progress 
in all accomplishments. Mrs. Deven- 
ish did not, now, visit Yaxley every 
ear ; her visits became few and far 
tween, and Mary Pilmer grew more 
and more a stranger to her family, as 
time wore on. It seemed to be her 
godmother’s aim to wean her as much 
as possible from her parents and sis- 
ter. Left very much to her own de- 
vices, Bessie Pilmer read as she 
pleased, and thought as she pleased. 
any and many a wild fancy crossed 
her brain. Lizette Stutzer often lis- 
tened, with open mouth and eyes, to 
the strange ideas expressed by her 
friend, respecting life and its belong- 
ings. In vain Lizette tried to instil 
some of her own happy views into 
Bessie’s heart : the latter listened in- 
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credulously, or carelessly to all her 
gentle arguments. Although generally 
merry, and full of sparkling vivacity, 
Bessie, while still little more than a 
child, had yet her moments of utter 
despondency, which none knew of but 
herself. Wayward, petted, spoiled, 
as she was, there existed nothing more 
apparently to wish for than she pos- 
sessed ; but most certainly peace did 
not reign in her heart at all times. 
She possessed one of those spirits 
that, owing to the past and present 
state of society, have rendered, and 
still continue to render, their posses- 
sors, if women, most unhappy. The 
energy that could expend itself on 
nothing within the prescribed limits 
of the feminine sphere, wasted and 
burned away, desolating rather than 
fortifying. All women have not the 
same tastes, the same interests, the 
same ways of thinking, more than 
have-all men. Why, then, does cus- 
tom still, in an age of civilization, 
continue to bind them down to one 
routine of action ? 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. Meik- 
lam one day when Bessie asked her 
this question in other words, “ God is 
working out his great plan of the 
world’s regeneration surely, though, it 
may seem, slowly. Not in my time— 
not in your time—but in ages to come, 
things will be changed from their pre- 
sent state. In the mean time, we 
must only humbly wait, and wacch 
and pray, for the better and clearer 
understanding of human intellects. 
Women have their sufferings and 
their wrongs, but men are not with- 
out theirs also; the very mistake of 
woman’s social position affects men 
in their marriages and in their chil- 
dren. They will one day discover, 
that theirown happiness is concerned, 
as well as that of women, in the total 
change which sooner or later will come 
over existing customs and laws. Yet 
do not murmur, my dear Bessie, at; 
your position. [ am an old woman 
now, and full well I know how much 
of temptation, and Satan’s snares I 
have escaped, by not having been born 
a man.” 

“ But you are rich, Mrs. Meiklam ; 
and I am comparatively rich, too,” 
said Bessie. “ We may have little to 
complain of ; yet how many other 
women there are in the world who 
must feel their inability to rise from 
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verty and obscurity to nnn 
better. Ah, Mrs. Meiklam, the worl 
is all wrong !” 

“Wrong enough, my dear. The 
shadow of sin is dark upon it still. 
Men and women suffer alike, and 
through each other. Never think that 
you, or anyone, can separate the in- 
terests of the two sexes. Whatis for 
the good of one is for the good 
of the other. Do you think that 
the sister can suffer, and the brother 
not feel the influence of it ? or, that 
the father can remain untouched by 
the fortune or misfortune of the 
daughter? When the position of 
women is improved, so will the well- 
being of men increase. Mothers who 
have attained their proper dignity as 
responsible and rational beings, will 
be more likely to have children more 
noble than the present race of men 
and women. All will come in the 
good time of God’s pleasure, Bessie ; 
we must wait pany 

“ Ah, Mrs. Meiklam, you know of 
old I never had any patience !”” ex- 
claimed the wayward girl. flinging her 
arms round her old friend’s neck. 
“Tf I were a queen, I would alter all 
the laws on the spot, and I wouldn’t 
have one-half of the creation any 
longer miserable !” 

“And would you be very hard on 
men?” asked the old lady, smiling 
archly. 

“No; I hope I should not be un- 
just ; though I think they would de- 
serve some punishment for all their 
past wickedness. Howcould they beso 
cruel as to make such laws as they 
have made!” 

“ My dear, they think it is we wo- 
men who are the cruel sex,” observed 
Mrs. Meiklam, pushing back the 
clustering ringlets from Bessie’s most 
beautiful forehead. ‘“ You may have 
it in your power to do much mischief 
yet ; but use the power mercifully, 









Mrs. PrtmMER went on weaving, un- 
consciously, her dark web. Fortune 
seemed to smile upon her. Her spe- 
culations increased, and so far pros- 
pered. Her wealth was accumulating 
every day. Suddenly her husband 
rousing himself from his habitual 
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A REMOVAL DETERMINED UPON. 
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child. Remember that men have 
hearts that can be broken, though it 
is the fashion to think all feeling be- 
longs to women. Never beacoquette, 
Bessie, whatever your inclination may 
lead you to do.” 

- What is a coquette?” asked Li- 
zette, leaning her head on Mrs. Meik- 
lam’s shoulder. 

“A thoughtless or wicked woman, 
who, for amusement or cruel design, 
tries to gain a man’s love, and then 
disappoints him by letting him know 
she never cared about him. I cannot 
give at present any better explanation 
of it, my dear.” 

“T thinkI shall never be acoquette, 
Mrs. Meiklam,” said Bessie, pressing 
her small hand on her blooming 
cheek. 

“T hope not, most truly, my dearest 
girl,” said the old lady, gravely. 

Many such conversations. occurred 
between Mrs. Meiklam and her bright- 
witted young friend from Yaxley. 
Intellectual herself in a remarkable 
degree, she was one of those people 
who, however aged, can feel pleasure 
in the society of the young, and whose 
powers of thought keep pace with the 
advance of the times. Seiead. insome 
respects her ideas went beyond the 
times. Bessie still enjoyed, as much 
as ever, her days spent at Meiklam’s 
Rest, where Lizette’s life glided on 
so peacefully. Happy days of child- 
hood, that can never return, precious 
are ye even inremembrance! What- 
ever may be your cares, your griefs, 
your anxieties, they bear but a sha- 
dowy resemblance to the deeper-tinted 
sorrows of later years. They are only 
like the first faint fall of twilight, 
while after griefs resemble the thick 
gloom of a starless night! Blessed 
are they who can wait patiently 
through the hours of the dark night 
for the coming of the eternal day. 


lethargy, declared that he must leave 
Yaxley and goto London. He was 
sick of Yaxley. Without precisely 
knowing what ailed him, Mr. Pilmer 
had never felt comfortable in his 
mind since his nephew went away. 
He missed him almost daily, and yet 
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he seldom wrote to him. He left 
the charge of the correspondence be- 
tween England and Germany to his 
wife. Mrs. Pilmer did not like the 
idea of leaving the neighbourhood of 
Meiklam’s Rest. She knew how 
pou were apt to forget the absent. 
ut her husband could be .obstinate 
when he liked. She foresaw that 
there would be no peace for her un- 
less she consented to pack up and 
leave Yaxley. Going to London had 
its advantages too. Bessie could have 
good masters there to complete her 
education ; she would see more of life 
than in a country neighbourhood. 

One day while Lizette Stutzer was 
sitting outside the house on a rustic 
chair, engaged with a piece of needle- 
work, she observed Bessie walking up 
the avenue very quickly, looking 
rather flushed and excited. After 
the first greeting was over, Bessie sat 
down beside her, and at the conclu- 
sion of a little pause, said— 

“ My dear Lizette, it is all settled 
that I must leave you. We have de- 
cided on going to London.” 

“Oh, Bessie!” exclaimed Lizette, 
growing pale, as a pang of sorrow 
shot through her heart. 

“Yes, indeed. Our house is taken, 
and the furniture already in it, and 
now there need be no delay. We 
shall be within a short distance of 
town—a delightful distance. The onl 
circumstance I regret connected wit 
the arrangement is that of being 
obliged to part with you and Mrs. 
Meiklam. [I like the idea of going to 
London very much, it will be such a 
variety after Yaxley.” 

“T shall be very aie Bessie.” 

“T know that, and it makes me feel 
wretched ; but we may meet sooner 
than we think.” 

* But not as now, Bessie,” said Li- 
zette, mournfully, “not as we have 
done in all the years that have 
passed.” 

“ Perhaps not, but our friendship 
and love for each other must always 
continue. You know, Lizette, we 
cannot always remain as we are now. 
We must grow up. Already I am 
past fifteen. I begin to think myself 
dreadfully old ; and then, Yaxley is 
sodull! I must say partings are very 
sad affairs.” 

“Ah, they are heart-breaking !” 
exclaimed Lizette, with more than 
usual energy. “ But what are earthly 
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artings to separations that must be 
or eternity !” 

“My grave little pet, what sad 
views you take of things!” said Bes- 
sie, smiling. 

“ Dear Bessie,” said Lizette, after a 
pause, during which she had been 
a to summon up courage, “I 
would feel very happy if I thought 
~ were among those who will in- 

erit the life to come—if I could feel 
certain we should yet meet to part no 
more for ages that can never end.” 

“T trust we shall meet before that,” 
returned Bessie, laughing lightly. “I 
would not entertain such sheen 
thoughts as you for anything!” 

“T cannot help feeling sad at times, 
when I think of all the souls that 
may notbe saved. Only for knowing 
that the mercy and power of God are 
infinite, I should never feel happy !” 

“The best way, in my opinion, is 
not to think about it at all,” said 
Bessie. “ There is no use in torturing 
one’s brain about what cannot be un- 
derstood. Things must take their 
own course in spite of everything we 
may do.” 

“ Ah, Bessie, it is in our power to 
do good. We must not let things 
take their own course. If everyone 
sat still, not troubling themselves 
about what did not just concern their 
own affairs, what a dreadful, selfish 
world it would be !” 

“There are few people who do not 
like to meddle with the affairs of 
others,” said Bessie, smiling, “and 
yet, according to mamma, the world is 
most frightfully selfish. Now, do not 
look so sad, my sweet dove. You 
were made for angel works, but not 
myself. Iam of the earth, earthy. I 
shall run my course as others do, I 
shall be hy, Same gn old, and 
grey-headed. Merry in my youth, cross 
anc penne in age, and so on, till 
death closes the scene. I shall pass 
away, and the world will go on all 
the same—people coming and going, 
as the leaves grow and fade, till our 
little globe is blotted out from the 
universe.” 

“ Bessie, do not say such things.” 

“T say what, perhaps, others think, 
though they dare not speak the truth. 
If I want faith, it is my misfortune ; 
but I will never pretend what I do 
not feel. Remember me, neverthe- 
less, in your prayers, Lizette ; and now 
I must go and tell Mrs. Meiklam that 
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we have fixed the day for our depar- 
ture.” 

The good lady at the Rest regretted 
to lose her friends, especially Bessie ; 
but the companionship of Lizette 
Stutzer prevented her contemplat- 
ing the separation with so much 
pain as she might otherwise have 
done. Her protegée returned with 
ardour her affection’ and kindness. 
In every way it seemed likely that 
the hopes she had early formed of 
having her for a tender friend in days 
of age and infirmity would be real- 
ized. 

“ My dear Mrs. Meiklam,” said Mrs. 
Pilmer, when she came to the Rest to 
inform her friend, in person, of the day 
appointed for her journey from Yax- 
ley, “ you know we should never have 
thought of going to London, were it 
not for the sake of dear Bessie, for 
whom I am inclined to sacrifice my 
own wishes completely. It will be a 

reat expense to us to live near Lon- 
in, where everything is so enor- 
mously dear ; but we must sacrifice 
much for our children. Parents can- 
not be so selfish as to overlook what 
is for the interests of sons and daugh- 
ters.” 

“And yet, how often do we find 
parents neglecting what ismost essen- 
tial to their children’s welfare—while 
they are lavishing money on worldly 
matters, forgetting the spiritual.” 

“Very true, my dear friend, and I 
am often sad in thinking of it ; yet I 
humbly trust it is not my own case. 
I endeavour to set Bessie as good an 
example as possible ; for I say to my- 
self, ‘Ah, if the mother walks in a 
<7 path, must not the child fol- 

ow.” 

“ And yet, not always,” observed 
Mrs. Meiklam, fixing her eyes on Mrs. 
Pilmer’s face. ‘ You will see some- 
times children quite different from 
their parents. I do not think Bessie 
is one bit like you—not an atom.” 

“When I was young, I was more 
like her,” said the lady, colouring 
slightly. “I had very much that 
colour of hair and complexion.” 

“T don’t mean in appearance,” re- 
plied Mrs. Meiklam quietly. There 
Was @ pause. 

“Impress upon Bessie, Mrs. Pil- 
mer,” continued Mrs. Meiklam, with 
some solemnity, “that wealth, pomp, 
or vanity, can never bring her lasting, 
scarcely even ephemeral, happiness.” 
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“That is precisely what I tell her 
every day ; and I am convinced she 
does not care for one of these things 
in the least. Indeed, I sometimes 
think she is too little like other 
girls of her age—far too steady and 
thoughtful.” 

“] was sorry she would not accept 
Mr. Hilbert’s offer of teaching in the 
Sunday-school,” said the mistress of 
the Rest. 

“Oh, she is very bashful, dear girl. 
I know she would have taken a class 
ina moment only for her extreme 
timidity. Very few young people 
have nerve or courage for teaching.” 

“ My little Lizette is very timid, 
and yet she likes to make herself use- 
ful in that way.” 

“She is a paragon of goodness,” 
observed Mrs. Pilmer, with a secret 
sneer. 

“She is, indeed, a dear child, and 
a great comfort to me. No grand- 
daughter could be more attentive: 
she seems to find out my wishes 
by intuition. Every day I feel 
more and more thankful for pos- 
sessing such a treasure. I am sure 
you will be glad to think that I have 
such a pleasant little companion for 
my lonely hours when you and Bessie 
are away.” 

“Oh, truly delighted: it will be 
such an ease to my mind! I will be 
so anxious to hear frequently of you. 
Dear Lizette might write very often 
to us. Do not let us be without 
getting letters three times a week. 
_ fact I should like to hear every 
day. 

‘My dear, we shall have little to 
tell you of ; our quiet life will not 
afford much to write about—but since 
you are so anxious, I will make Lizette 
write occasionally to you.” 

“T shall be miserable if you do not. 
If a week goes by without a letter 
coming, I will be so uneasy—fancying 
all sorts of things.” 

“ Letter-writing, my dear Mrs. Pil- 
mer, must be looked upon as a waste 
of time, when there is nothing par- 
ticular to say. I cannot promise that 
Lizette will write oftener than once 
a week, at the utmost, unless I am ill; 
but now that we are speaking of letters 
—will you tell ine ae it is that Dil- 
lon never writes to me! I have never 
heard but once from himsince he went, 
so long ago, to Germany.” 

“ Boys do sv hate writing letters !” 
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exclaimed Mrs. Pilmer. “I have to 
scold him very much for neglectin 
his correspondence. Sometimes 
cannot sleep at night, he is so long 
answering my letters.” 

“ But surely his schoolmaster would 
inform you if anything was wrong 
with him.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that, and I sup- 
pose he knows it too ; and so he goes 
on amusing himself without thinking 
about old friends at home. How de- 
lighted he was to get away from Yax- 
ley! But how could weexpect feeling 
from a boy like that, or gratitude, or 
anything of that sort? I never do, 
and so Lam never disappointed. Ifhe 
chooses to forget his kind friends at 
Yaxley, it may be his own loss, that’s 
all.” And Mrs. Pilmer sighed, while 
Mrs. Meiklam looked thoughtfully 
out of the window on the far spread- 


CERTAIN discouragements and dif_i- 
cultles beset almost all untried de- 
partments of literature or science ; 
but Celtic researches labour under 
veculiar disadvantages. There has 
So so much exaggeration on both 
sides, such exalted claims on the one 
hand, such undue depreciation on the 
other, that reasonable men in per- 
plexity and despair have gladiy turned 
their attention to studies, which, at 
all events, did not involve the preli- 
minary drudgery of acquiring dith- 
cult languages. 

It must be confessed that, especially 
among the Welsh, unwise and inju- 
dicious advocacy has prejudiced the 
cause. Many poems have been as- 
cribed to Taliesin and the early bards, 
which modern criticism has proved 
to be the production of the middle 
ages; while an over-strained inge- 
nuity has tried to discover, in these 
and other poems, a mystical Druidism 
which really never had any existence, 
except in the excited fancies of the 
commentators who enlarged upon 
them. 

In order to limit the inquiry, we 
leaveas an open question the existence 
of the early bards, who are said to 
have flourished in the fifth or sixth 
century of our era, and pass on to 
the numerous bards who undoubtedly 
made their appearance at the com- 
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ing landscape of wood and park 
stretched away below. 

That evening when Mrs. Pilmer 
went home, she added a postscript to 
a letter intended for Dillon Crosbie, 
writing thus :— 

“ Poor Mrs. Meiklam seems to me 
to grow different from what she was ; 
she never asks about you, or appears 
to care if you were dead or alive, 
which surprises me ; but old people 
become capricious and hardened from 
day today. I think she wishes to 
wean herself from her relatives, and 
resents their interference in the small- 
est matter. She fancies everyone that 
pays her attention is only wanting to 
get her money—so I am just as glad 
we are leaving her neighbourhood—it 
is so mean to be suspected of legacy- 
hunting.” 


mencement of the twelfth. Whether 
this manifestation ought to be called 
the origin or the revival of literature 
in Wales, must depend upon the so- 
lution of the problem, which we de- 
cline for the present investigating ; 
but we may remark that the mani- 
festation took place two full centuries 
before the time of Chauéer, who is 
usually termed the Father of English 
Poetry. 

That the bardic system was an es- 
sential part of the national institu- 
tions in Wales, and that even in the 
tenth century the bards took an hon- 
ourable position at the king’s court, 
is amply proved if we accept the laws 
ascribed to Howel the Good, who 
reigned 940-948. Among the high 
officials of the court, the Household 
Bard held the eighth place, ranking 
next to the judge in the royal hall ; 
it was his duty to record the history 
of the house, and to keep the genea- 
logical register. When a song was 
required, the chaired bard begun, 
singing first in honour of God, then 
in praise of the king; after which 
the household bard followed with 
three songs on various subjects. At 
the queen’s request, it was his duty 
to sing in her chamber, yet with a 
lower voice, so as not to disturb con- 
versation in the hall. In war he 
went out with the army, and was 
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bound to sing before the battle, as 
well as at the division of the spoil, the 
hymn Unbeniaeth Prydain, i.e. the 
“ Monarchy (literally ‘the one head- 
ship’) of Britain.” In return for these 
duties he had many rights and pri- 
vileges, upon which we need not 
enter more particularly. 

The established bards were always 
anxious to mark the distinction be- 
tween themselves and the wandering 
minstrels, who went from house to 
house, singing the praise of chieftains, 
or subsisting upon contributions of 
the common people. But as the bards 
themselves, though established in 
the houses of lords, were in the habit 
of making a tour of the country once 
in three years, there were many oc- 
casions of rivalry, and a perpetual 
feud was kept up between the bards 
and the minstrels. Attempts were 
mace to effect an accommodation, by 
which the principal bards should 
confine themselves to the houses of 
the chieftains, and not enter thedwell- 
ings of the common people ; but it 
was impossible to prevent collisions 
where personal rivalry as well as 
self-interest were certain toact power- 
fully on both sides. 

Sean the death of Cadwallader, 
689, to the year 1080, few poems of 
any great merit were produced ; but 
towards the end of the eleventh and 
the beginning of the twelfth century 
a host of bards made their appear- 
ance ; the compositions were of a su- 
perior character, and princes entered 
the arena of poetic rivalry. This de- 
velopment coincided, in some mea- 
sure, with the general awakening 
which took place in Europe. For 
during the terrible night of the tenth 
century, the famines and pestilences 
which decimated the population 
caused universal depression, giving rise 
toa belief that the end of the world 
was at hand ; and the year 1000 was 
fixed upon as the year of final judg- 
ment. But after protracted terror, 
during which the sound of the last 
trumpet was hourly expected, when 
the fatal year 1000 passed away 
without any special catastrophe, the 
world took courage, and entered with 
new zest upon the lifeand the pleasures 
which had been so nearly threatened. 
Men began to work, to build, and to 
sing ; an architecture, unknown be- 
fore, erected those magnificent cathe- 
drals, the glory of that age and the 
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admiration of our own ; while poetry, 
in Northern France, gave utterance 
to the romantic epos, and in the 
sunny South produced the exquisite 
lyries of the troubadours. The Nor- 
man conquests and the Crusades re- 
presented the enterprise of the age, 
tempered, however, and refined by 
the spirit of chivalry. 

How far the literary movement in 
Wales was influenced by the reaction 
in Europe, it would not be easy to 
determine ; but certainly the Cymry 
were better prepared, than most other 
European nations, for development in 
poetry and literature. They spoke a 
cultivated language understood by all 
classes of the people ; and we have 
seen that they possessed an order of 
bards, already numerous and well- 
trained. They were, besides, in the 
habit of holding poetical and musi- 
cal congresses, called “ eisteddfods,” 
which were expressly designed to en- 
courage artistic competition. For ex- 
ample, an eisteddfod was held in 
1077, by Rhys ab Tudor, who assumed 
the sovereignty of South Wales : and 
and it is stated that he brought from 
Brittany “ the system of the Round 
Table, which at home had been quite 
forgotten ; and he restored it, with 
regard to minstrels and bards, as it 
had been atCaerlleon-upon-Usk,under 
the Emperor Arthur.” In all proba- 
bility, the system of the Round 
Table was an Armorican (or Breton) 
invention, and had never been known 
in the island of Britain, before this 
time : but the fact of the meeting 
itself is corroborated by accounts of 
similar conventions at Conway and 
Cardigan. 

Still more remarkable was the eis- 
teddfod held at Caerwys, in 1100, 
by Gruffydd ab Cynan, King of North 
Wales, whose career is so important 
in the history of Cymric. literature, 
that we must dwell upon it for a 
moment. His father, being banished 
from Wales, took refuge in Ireland, 
where Gruffydd was born and edu- 
cated. Here he seems to have ac- 
quired peculiar views of poetry and 
music, which he afterwards intro- 
duced in his own country, though the 
extent of his influence has been the 
subject of much discussion. In course 
of time, Gruffydd came over from 
Ireland to claim the patrimony of 
his father from the usurper, Tra- 
haearn, whom he eventually defeated 
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at the battle of Carno, a.p., 1080. 
When the country had been pacified, 
and he was fully established upon the 
throne of North Wales, he turned 
his,thoughts to the cultivation ‘of 
music and poetry ; but, from his re- 
sidence in Ireland, he appears to have 
fallen in love with the bagpipe, and 
wished to introduce the use of that 
instrument into Wales. The Welsh 
disliked the pipes, aeons the 
harp, and the crwth (a kind of violin) ; 
hence at the Caerwys eisteddfod, it 
was a “Scot” that won the prize for 
instrumental performance ; and the 
king gave him a silver pipe as a re- 
ward for his skill. 

The Scot in question was most 
probably an Irishman, for at this 
period the name was constantly given 
to natives of Erin, and the islarid 
itself was often termed Scotia Major. 
It is also worthy of remark that 
crwth, Latinized chrotta, appears in 
the form rote, a word that has often 


puzzled the readers of old French and 
old English poetry. 

Butonthesame occasion at Caerwys, 
under the care of Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
laws were made for regulating min- 
strelsy by four doctors or seal 


SSOTS, 
one of whom was Matholwch the 
Gwyddelian (2.e. the Irishman). These 
doctors laid down rules for the per- 
formance of stringed instruments, the 
harp and the crwth : they also drew 
up twenty-four musical canons, and 
established twenty-four metres. At 
this time, we are told, Murchan was 
sovereign of Ireland, and confirmed 
these rules at Glynachalch, by all 
his prerogative and influence, com- 
inanding all to maintain them. 

Dr. Powel is inclined to think, 
that the Irish musicians framed all 
the instrumental music now in use 
among the Welsh ; but, on the other 
hand, the Rev. Thomas Price most 
positively denies that the music of 
the Welsh is in any way indebted to 
these Irish teachers. That able critic, 
Mr. Thomas Stephens, takes a middle 
path between the two extremes ; he 
refers the introduction of the pipes 
to the reign of Gruffydd ab Cynan, 
for previously we find no mention of 
any but stringed instruments; but 
he maintains that no revolution was 
e'fected in the musical taste of the 
Welsh, since the harp ever remained 
the honoured instrument of the na- 
tion. Mr. Price allows, and this is 
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an important admission, that the 
names of several of the metres are 
Irish ; and that the framers of the 
Welsh musical code were guided, to 
some extent, by the principles.of the 
Irish system. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the traditions of Ire- 
land would do well to inquire, whe- 
ther any record exists of this bardic 
communication between the two 
countries. 

The golden period of Cymric poetry, 
in the Middle Ages, extended from 
the accession of Gruffydd ab Cynan 
(1080), or rather from the Oaerwys 
eisteddfod (1100) to the reign of 
Llewelyn the Great (1194-1240), when 
it attained its highest glory ; and 
continued until the eathof Llewelyn, 
the last of the Cymric princes (1282). 
His death, and the loss of national in- 
dependence, damped theardour of the 
poets, who could no longer dwell with 
patriotic pride upon the condition of 
their country, but were @awn in the 
direction of amatory and pastoral 
composition. However, speaking ge- 
nerally, we may consider the period 
as occupying two hundred years—the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Within fifty yeas, then, after the 
accession of Gruffydd ab Cynan, a 
number of eminent bards appeared, 
many of whom occupied high rank in 
the country, then divided in three 

arts—Gwynedd, or North Wales ; 
eheubarth, or South Wales; and 
Powys, an east-central province com- 
prising parts of Cheshire and Shrop- 
shire. Among the bards of distin- 
ished ability, we find Owain Cyvei- 
= (pronounced verting Prince of 
Powys, and Howel, one of the sons of 
Owain Gwynedd (i.e. Owen, King of 
North Wales). 

The chief production of Owain 
Cyveiliog is the Hirlas, one of the 
longest poems of the twelfth century. 
The “hirlas’ was a drinking horn, 
long, blue, and rimmed with silver, 
which was filled with mead, and 
passed at banquets, first to one guest, 
and then to another, in order of dis- 
tinction. The plan of the poem is 
the following. The prince ieee 
all his warriors assembled at night in 
his palace, after an engagement which 
had taken place in the morning. 
Sitting at the head of the banquet, he 
bids his cup-bearer fill the Hirlas ; 
and as the horn is handed to each 
chief in succession, he enumerates the 
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warrior’s feats, ingeniously diversify- 
ing the praise bestowed upon oak. 
One of the passages exhibits a fine 
touch of pathos. Having ordered the 
cup to be borne to Moreiddig, he as- 
sociates Tudyr with him, and be- 
stows high praise upon that trusty 
and most amiable pair. But turning 
to greet them, he finds their places 
vacant, and suddenly recollects that 
they had fallen in the morning’s con- 
flict. At once his joy is converted 
into anguish, and in broken terms of 
grief, he exclaims—- 
“Ah! the cry of death—And do I miss 
them ? 
O lost Moreiddig—How sorely shall I 
need thee!” 


Another of his poems illustrates a 
national custom. At this period the 
king visited his subjects, at stated 
times, to receive his revenue, and hold 
his court. In an ode addressed to 


his messenger, he bids him bear the 
news of his approach to the places he 
intends to visit, urging him to press 
forward, and not to loiter on the way. 
The exhortation to Malise, in “The 
Lady of the Lake,” though fora more 
dead 


y purpose, is not more urgent. 

The next princely poet was Howel, 
son of Owain Gwynedd. His mother 
was the daughter of an Irish chief- 
tain, and he was famed, in early 
youth, for skill and genius. Upon 
the death of his father, 1169, some 
disputes arose respecting the succes- 
sion; but Howel, being the eldest 
son, seized the reins of government, 
and reigned prosperously for two 
years. The death of his maternal 
grandfather occurring at this time, he 
went to Ireland to take possession of 
the territory which devolved upon 
his mother ; but during his absence, 
David, a younger brother, proclaimed 
himself Kingof North Wales. Howel, 
hearing of this, returned with the 
utmost despatch; but as David 
brought superior numbers into the 
field, Howel was defeated and mor 
tally wounded. 

Most of this prince’s poems are de- 
voted to the passion of love. In the 
following translation an attempt is 
made to convey something of the 
spirit of one of them :— 

“ Give me the fair, the gentle maid, 
Of slender form, in mantle green ; 
Whose woman's wit is ever staid, 
Adorned by virtue’s graceful mien. 
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Give me the maid whose heart with mine 
Shall blend each thought, each hope com- 
bine ; 
Then, maiden, fair as ocean's spray, 
With Cymric genius, bright and gay, 
- Say, am I thine? ce 
And art thou mine? 
What! silent now? 
This silence makes my bosom glow; 
I choose thee, maiden, for thy gifts di- 
vine— 
’Tis right to choose—then, fairest, choose 
me thine.” 


Few men have ever shown a more 
consummate mastery over the lan- 
guage, and none a truer sense of the 
beautiful in nature, than Gwalchmai, 
who has left fourteen pieces, many of 
them addressed to Owain Gwynedd. 
Among the odes which he addressed 
to Owain Gwynedd, the most popular 
is one which he composed on the oc- 
casion of a victory obtained over a 
fleet of Norwegian pirates, who had 
sailed from the shores of lreland, and 
attacked the coast of Anglesea. The 
images in this ode, as Bishop Percy 
remarks, are very bold,and are poured 
forth with such rapidity as argues 
an uncommon force of imagination. 
His great merit consists in this, that 
the hints he drops, and the images he 
throws out, supply the absence of 
minute detail, and excite as grand a 
picture as the closest description 
could have done. 

The poet Gray, in his “Triumphs 
of Owen,” has translated part of this 
ode, and has been very successful in 
rendering the most powerful passage. 
In the original, the carnage is de- 
scribed as so tremendous, that Menai 
ebbed not for the tide of blood; and 
the passage is thus given by Mr. 
Parry :-— 

“ Spear rings on spear, flight urges flight, 
And drowning victims plunge to-night; 
Till Menai’s overburthened tide, 
Wide-blushing, with the streaming 
gore, 
And choked with carnage, ebbs no 
more.” 


This is too diffuse. Gray is closer 
to the original, and much more 
vigorous : 


“ There the thundering strokes begin, 
There the press, and there the din ; 
Talymalfra’s rocky shore 
Echoing to the battle’s roar: 
Checked by the torrent-tide of blood, 
Backward Menai rolls his flood.” 


The greatest bard of this period 
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was Cynddelw, a man of varied 
powers, whose compositions evince a 
spirit of independence, and an origi- 
nality in theological speculation, far 
beyond the age in which he lived. 
For example, he exclaims— 

“ Ni chymeraf gymmun 

Gan ysgymimun fyneich, 

A’n twygau ar eu glin : 
A’m cymmuno Duw ei hun.” 


“J will not receive the communion 
From excommunicated monks, 
With their togas upon their knees: 
I will commune with God himself.” 


The bards and the monks were 
sworn enemies, sneering mercilessly 
at one another, and both fiercely con- 
tending for popular favour, A satire, 
formerly ascribed to Taliesin, but now 
assigned to the thirteenth century, 
thus describes the bards :— 


‘ Minstrels persevere in their evil practices ; 
Immoral ditties are their delight ; 
Vain and tasteless praise they recite ; 
Falsehood at all times they utter ; 
Innocent persons do they ridicule. 
They pass their lives away in vanity. 
At night they carouse, by day they sleep ; 
Careless, without work, they feed them- 
selves.” 


On the other hand, the bards speak 
of “false, luxurious, and gluttonous 
monks, who had a false form of holy 
life.” Lewis Glyn Cothy says—‘“ One 
friar sells little glass images ; another 
carves a relic from a piece of alder 
wood. One hasa grey Curig beneath 
his cloak; and another carries Seiriol, 
with nine cheeses under his arm.” 

Curig and Sciriol were British, or 
old Cymric, saints, whose images 
were thus hawked about; and the 
tone of the satire may be compared 


with Chaucer's re of the 
Pardoner, in the prologue to his 


“Canterbury Tales.” 

As monks and bards increased in 
number, they became more and more 
exasperated against each other ; they 
were rival mendicants, and, therefore, 
in one another's way. In their mu- 
tual encounters, the monks were gene- 
rally overmatched, for the wit of the 
bards was aided by the popular con- 
tempt into which the friars had fallen. 

Many of the poems of Cynddelw 
addressed to princes, as to’ Owain 
Gwynedd and Owain Cyveiliog, dis- 
play mastery over words and skill in 
versification ; but his diction is often 
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exceedingly obscure. 


In his elegy 
upon the death of Owain Gwynedd, 
there is a passage upon a battle at the 
River Teivi near Cardigan, which has 
in it something of barbaric power :— 


“The green flood of Teivi was thickened, 
The river was filled with the blood of men; 
The blood-stained waterfowl called aloud 

for a glut of gore, 
And swam with toil on waves of blood.” 





We have said that the reign of Lle- 
welyn the Great (1194-1240) was the 
culminating point of this literature ; 
it comprises part of the career of 
Cynddelw, whose death is placed in 
the year 1200, and includes the names 
of bards who are hardly his inferiors, 
or who in some respects excel him. 

Llewelyn ab Iorwerth, King of 
North Wales, has been surnamed the 
Great, partly from his great ability in 
maintaining order throughout Wales, 
for even the refractory princes of 
Powys acknowledged his supremacy ; 
and partly from his determined resist- 
ance against English aggression,which, 
however, was conducted by the ill- 
starred King John, and the unfortu- 
nate ore III. He was intimately 
connected by affinity with the English 
royal family, having married John’s 
daughter, Joanna, who herself does 
not appear free from the paternal per- 
versity of character ; for we read in 
the Chronicle of the Princes, under 
the date 1230, “that year William 
Bruse was hanged by Llewelyn, son of 
lorwerth, having been caught in the 
chamber of the Prince, with the Prin- 
cess Jannet, daughter of King John, 
and wife of the Prince.” 

Among the bards who flourished 
during this reign, one of the most re- 
markable is Davydd Benvras, twelve 
of whose poems have been preserved, 
most of them addressed to Llewelyn 
the Great. This bard is more co- 
herent than most of his contempora- 
ries : What he has to say he puts into 
a few nervous words; and if his 
thoughts fall short of sublimity, they 
are less trivial than those which are 
found in many of the bardic remains. 
In one of his odes to Llewelyn, the 
passages in which he alludes to the 
ancient bards are very spirited :— 


**O may my verse like Merddin’s flow, 
And with poetic visions glow! 
Great Aneurin, string my lyre, 
Grant a portion of thy tire | 
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That fire which made thy verse record 
Those chiefs who fell beneath the sword, 

On Cattraeth’s bloody field : 

O may the muse her vigour bring 
While I Llewelyn’s praises sing, 

His country’s strongest shield. 

a * * 7 
Could I poetic heights attain, 
Yet still unequal were my strain 

Thy wondrous deeds to grace. 
E’en Taliesin, bardic king, 
Unequal were thy praise to sing, 

Thy glories to retrace.” 


Llewelyn ab Gruffydd, the last of the 
Welsh princes, reigned for nearly 
thirty years (1254-1282), sole King of 
North ales. During a considerable 
portion of his reign he maintained a 
liant resistance, first against Henry 
IL, and then against Edward I. The 
number of poets who lived during his 
reign was not great, nor are their 
works particularly meritorious ; in- 
deed, in the early part of it, they 
scarcely reach mediocrity. But to- 
wards the close, when the curtain fell 
upon the independent existence of the 
ymry as a nation, we meet with 
several very fine compositions. The 


- 


best, perhaps, is the elegy upon Lle- 
welyn, by Gruffydd ab Yr Ynad Coch, 


who laments, in strains of deepest 
woe, the loss of the national chief :— 


“‘ Frequent is heard the voice of woe, 
Frequent the tears of sorrow flow : 
Such sounds as erst in Camlan heard, 
Roused to wrath old Arthur’s bard ; 
Cambria’s warrior we deplore, 
Our Llewelyn is no more. 

- * * * * 
Thou great Creator of the world, 
Why are not thy red lightnings hurled? 
Will not the sea at thy command 
Swallow down this guilty land ? 

Why are we left to mourn in vain 

The Guardian of our country slain? 

No place, no refuge for us left, 

Of home, of liberty bereft : 

Where shall we tlee? to whom complain, 

Our king, beloved Llewelyn slain !” 


If there was a lack of poetry during 
the reign of the last Llewelyn, after 
his death matters became still worse ; 
for as Wales had been conquered, and 
the national existence had ceased, the 
fountain of poeticinspiratiun no longer 
flowed. 

It is ible, however, that the 

ms which we possess form but an 
imperfect reflex of the intellectual 
activity of this period. Everywhere 
we find mention of songs and ballads, 
no remnants of which have come 
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down to us ; perhaps, as being popu- 
lar songs, they were hardly thought 
worth recording. There is one quoted 
by Mr. Stephens from the Iolo MSS., 
which is remarkable for peculiarity of 
versification : the first word of each 
couplet caps the last word of the pre- 
ceding. The following translation of 
two stanzas will convey, as far as the 
differences of language will allow, 
some idea of the original. 


SONG TO THE SUMMER. 


I. 
‘ Summer I sing, and its sway o’er the poet, 

Sing to its beauty where best we may 
view it; 

View the sweet blossoms where lovre’s feet 
would wander, 

Down in the woodlands of gree:. growth 
so tender. 

Tender ’s the sight, where ‘e grassy 
mead blendeth 

In sport with the branch that over it 
bendeth ; 

Bendeth for loved ones to meet in their 
bowers, 

And hide with wild elves from sun- 
gleams and showers. 


a 
** Bowers that the elves the more love the 
more laden, 
And love with their gambols at moon- 
light to gladden ; 
Glad is the bard, when ’tis hardest to 
reckon 
Beauties that aye for his frenzied glance 
beckon ; 
Beckon from hillock and green mead so 
seemly, 
All hailing the season that reigneth su- 
premely : 
Supremely in richness, in love, and in ar- 
dour, 
To every disciple of song the rewarder.” 


It isasingular fact that the Cymric 
tales, stories, and romances, as we 
have them, are written not in poetry 
but in prose. The bards, properly so 
called, were an exclusive order, and 
had created an artificial taste, erect- 
ing a standard from which no one 
was allowed to depart. Hence, bardic 
poetry was principally religious or 

olitical—devoted to God and the 

rince ; so that many of the bards 
thought it beneath their dignity to 
treat of lighter subjects. Still, tales 
and stories, in a prose form, were cur- 
rent in the country, and were con- 
temptuously termed by the bards, 
Mabinogion (pronounced “Mabby- 
noggion,” g always hard), that 1s, 
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“Tales for Children,” or “ Juvenile 
Tales.” Some of them have the cha- 
racter of Chivalric Romances, while 
others would appear to claim a higher 
antiquity ; and we may divide them 
generally into two classes—(1) those 
which celebrate Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, (2) those 
which are devoted to other heroes. 

This fact is certain, that Arthur 
plays an unimportant part in the 
poems of the bards, while he is a hero 
of the greatest dignity in the prose 
romances ; and it is curious to observe 
how steadily fiction progressed. Ar- 
thur, an insignificant chieftain in the 
sixth century, grew into a valorous 
warrior in the eighth, and by the 
twelfth had become emperor of the 
whole civilized world. “The Em- 
peror Arthur was at Caerlleon-upon- 
Usk,” is a phrase commonly occurring 
in the Mabinogion, with occasional 
variations of Camelot instead of 
Caerlleon. 

The Mabinogion, therefore, are 
Cymric prose romances—brilliant, 
imaginative, redundant in imagery 
even to a fault, and animated by a 
truly chivalrous spirit. We find a 
restless aspiration after ideal great- 
ness—a desire to rise above the cold 
reality of fact, and to attain that 
state where man, raised far above his 
ordinary condition, is clothed with 
every attribute of power and great- 
ness. Here life is decked out in the 
grandest colours, extraordinary acts 
are performed, dignified sentiments 
are expressed, and exquisite sensibi- 
lities are displayed. The Arthurs, 
Tristrams, and Percivals revel in most 
gorgeous scenes ; they live in an at- 
mosphere of their own ; all are ani- 
mated by a desire for happiness—a 
yearning for ideal perfection. Quite 
in rage with this tendency of the 
more worldly romances is the pursuit 
of sinless perfection and complete 
sanctity exhibited in the romances of 
the St. Greal, or holy vessel which 
was said to have contained our Sa- 
viour’s blood. It sometimes happens 
that the legends of the Round Table, 
and those of the St. Greal, are com- 
bined in one romance. 

We are indebted for a splendid 
edition of the Mabinogion to Lady 
Charlotte Guest. This very learned 
lady (femina doctissima, as Zeuss 
st & her), the only daughter of 
Albemarle, ninth Earl of Vader, 
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became the wife of Sir Josiah John 
Guest, of Dowlais, in the county of 
Glamorgan. She published, in 1838, 
a series of prose romances, or Mabin- 
ogion, from ancient Welsh manu- 
— , and especially from the Red 
Book of Hergest—a volume which is 
preserved in the library of Jesus 
College, Oxford. This edition is 
thoroughly well executed. First, the 
Welsh text is given, then a good Eng- 
lish translation, and lastly, notes and 
references to old French and old Eng- 
lish romances. To the first tale, 
“The Lady of the Fountain,” is ap- 
pended an entire copy of the corres- 
ponding French romance, “ Le Che- 
valier au Lion,” by Chrestien de 
Troyes, copied from a vellum folio in 
the Royal (now Imperial) Library at 
Paris. 

Of course, the question might be 
raised, which were the original 
sources? whether, in fact, the Welsh 
romances are not mere translations 
from the French. We propose to 
consider this question hereafter ; but 
at the first glance, there is an argu- 
ment which tells in favour of the 
Welsh, namely, that they are charac- 
terized by great simplicity, whereas 
the French versions bear the mark of 
elaborate polish and amplification. 
The English are generally allowed to 
be translations from the French, or, 
at least, imitations of French originals. 

Another argument in favour of the 
Welsh is, that in the romances of 
King Arthur, the leading names of 
men and places have a Cymric origin 
—as Owen, Gawain, Caerlleon, Came- 
lot ; while there could have been no 
motive for so numerous a collection of 
Cymric names, if the stories had not 
originated either in Brittany, or in 
the Island of Britain. 

In literary studies, no inquiry is 
more full of suggestive thought than 
a comparison of Greek literature with 
the development of Euro litera- 
ture during the Middle Ages. One 
coincidence deserves notice. In the 
transition from poetry to prose, the 
the earliest attempts were made by 
drawing 208 versions of the old 
legends. ost people are acquainted 
with the Morte d Arthur, translated 
from the French, and —— by 
Sir Thomas Malory. This work was 
compiled at a time when the romances 
had ceased to be poetical, and had 
assumed a prose form. Similarly, in 
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the decline of epic poetry among the 
Greeks, we find Acusilaus, and other 
“logographers”—the predecessors of 
Herodotus—drawing up the ancient 
legends in prose. * 

As far as this argument leads us, 
we should not be disposed to _— a 
very early date to the Cymric Ma- 
binogion, in their present form. Mr. 
Stephens thinks that though, as 
they stand, they may not be older 
than the twelfth century, yet they 
were, evidently, in circulation years, 
if not centuries, before. This much, 
however, is certain, that the Artu- 
rian romances form an important 
section of European literature, and 
that their origin must be sought 
in the traditions of Brittany and 
Wales. Those who wish to pursue 
this interesting subject further, will 
find ample material in the “ Litera- 


WILKS THE ACTOR: 


WiLks returned to London in 1698. 
His success in Dublin had been rapid 
and brilliant. He had greatly im- 
proved, and carried back with iin a 
more established reputation. The 
subsequent career of this distin- 
guished actor is full of interest. Galt, 
with his usual carelessness, asserts 
that Wilks made his first re-appear- 
ance, in London, as Roebuck in his 
friend Farquhar’s comedy of “ Love 
and a Bottle.’ The character was 
quite in his vein—a lively, versatile 
roué; but “Love and a Bottle’ was 
not produced until 1699, and bills 
preserved in the British Museum, 
show that the original Roebuck was 
Joseph Williams, an actor of note, 
but, like Powell, more given to the 
worship of Bacchus than Thalia. 
Wilks had no part in the play, al- 
though his interest recommended it 
for acceptance. Galt, in all proba- 
bility, was ignorant of the existence 
of these bills, nor would he have 
taken the trouble to consult them had 
he been told where they were. Ourll 
says (“ History of the Stage, 1741”), 
that the King, in the “Island Prin- 

” was the first part played by 
Wilks when he went back to Drury- 
lane. He might have seen in Cibber’s 
“ Apology,” published the year before, 
that the character was Palamede, in 
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ture of the Kymry,” by Thomas Ste- 
phens, and in the “ Literary Remains” 
of the Rev. Thomas Price, both 
printed by William Rees, of Llandv- 
very. 

There are cycles in literary taste. 
The influence of the Classical school 
revailed for three hundred years— 
rom the Revival of Learning till about 
the commencement of the present 
century. Thencame a reaction in fa- 
vour of Germanic and Anglo-Saxon 
antiquity, which has produced most 
important results during the last fifty 
years. Celtic studies await their 
turn, and, in all probability, they will 
not have lee in vain. But our 
native scholars must do their duty, 
and not allow themselves to be out- 
stripped in the race by their brethren 
on the Continent. 


HIS LATER CAREER. 


“Marriage a la Mode.” The author 
of the “ Laureate” says, “I remember 
that I had the pleasure to see Wilks 
play Palamede on his first appearance 


_after his return from Ireland. He 


spoke a prologue written by Farqu- 
har, and was received with great and 
general applause.” The prologue had 
these lines, with reference to his quit- 
ting Ireland, and the increased diffi- 
culties of his new position :— 


“Void of offence, though not from censure 

free, 

I left my native isle, too kind to me ; 

Loaded with favours, I was forced away, 

Loth to accept what I could ne'er repay. 

There, I could please; but here my fame 
must end, 

For hither none may come to boast, but 
mend, 

Improvement must be great, for here I 
find 

Precepts, examples, and new masters 
kind.” 


Cibber says that, in the part of 


Palamede, Wilks fell far short of 
Powell, and missed a large share of 
the loose humour of the character 
which the other more happily hit. 
“ But,” adds the old cynic, “ he was 
young, erect, of a pleasing aspect, and 
on the whole, gave the town and the 
stage sufficient hopes.” He soon es- 
tablished himself in public favour, 
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superseding Powell in many parts, 
and aggravating that rival’s pretended 
contempt into frantic jealousy, work- 
ing up toachallenge. Wilks accepted 
the cartel of defiance with alacrity, 
greatly to the disappointment of the 
pugnacious Powell, who, finding he 
1ad mistaken his man, instantly 
backed out with an apology, and 
vented his spleen by deserting to the 
rival house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
With superior natural advantages to 
Wilks, he suffered himself to be dis- 
tanced in the race by reckless habits 
and devotion to the bottle. He drank 
himself to death in 1717, and for se- 
veral years before had sunk into an 
inferior grade. Wilks never threw a 
chance away. He loved his art with 
enthusiasm. From the hour when he 
first trod the boards to the day of his 
death, it was his ruling passion. He 
bestowed equal pains on every scene 
of every part he undertook, reinforc- 
ing his powers by unremitting study 
and sobriety. He also possessed a 
most tenacious memory. He could 
learn a part by heart in little more 
time than it took many to read it, and 
what he had mastered he never for- 
got. Once, in a new comedy, he 
complained to the author that he 
found a crabbed soliloquy so trouble- 
some that he wished it either softened 
or abbreviated. The author, to make 
the matter easy, struck the speech out 
altogether. Wilks, when he went home 
from the rehearsal, felt so piqued at 
such an implied indignity to his me- 
mory, that he made himself perfect in 
that identical speech, though he knew 
it was a work of voluntary and pain- 
ful supererogation. “I have . been 
astonished,” says Cibber, “ to see him 
swallow glibly a volume of froth and 
inspidity in a new piece, which we 
were all sure could not live above 
three days.” On another occasion he 
laid a wager, and won it, that he 
could repeat the part of Truewit in 
Ben Jonson’s “Silent Woman,” which 
consists of thirty theatrical lengths, or 
1,260 lines, without omitting or mis- 
placing a single word. 

During his residence in Ireland, 
Wilks formed a close friendship with 
the unfortunate George Farquhar, 
which lasted until the death of the 
latter, and was continued to his orphan 
daughters. Farquhar had been en- 
trapped into a marriage with a lady, 
who fell desperately in love with him, 
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and gave herself out as an heiress, 
but as it proved, she had no more 
estate than his own, which he jocosely 
said fell within the circumference of 
his hat. But he used her well, and 
never reproached her with the deceit. 
There is nothing recorded of Wilks 
more honourable to his memory than 
his conduct towards this, ill.starred 
son of genius. In very early youth, 
Farquhar tried the stage, in Dublin, 
without success, and left it in disgust, 
because, through the unlucky mistake 
of using a real sword instead of a foil, 
he dangerously wounded a brother 
actor, and was so affected by the ac-, 
cident, that he resolved never again 
to expose himself to a similar chance. 
Wilks, seeing that his talents pointed 
in another direction, advised him .to 
write plays instead of acting them, 
and to try his fortune in London, pre- 
senting him at the same time with 
ten guineas to defray the expenses of 
the journey. This appears to have 
occurred in 1697. But it was not un- 
til Wilks had established himself in 
the English metropolis, in 1699, that 
his influence obtained the repre-. 
sentation of Farquhar’s first play, 
“Love and a Bottle.” The success of 
this secured the acceptance of “ The 
Constant Couple, or a Trip to the 
Jubilee,’ which came out near. the 
close of the same year. Farquhar 
wrote Sir Harry Wildair for Wilks, 
who so admirably embodied the 
author's conception, that he dedicated 
the play to him, and said in the pre- 
face, “ When you die, Sir Harry may 
go to the Jubilee.” This, however, 
proved a false prophecy, for Garrick 
resuscitated Sir Harry with great at- 
traction, was thought by many to 
equal the original representative, and 
Mrs. Woflington was generally pro- 
nounced superior to both. The “ Con- 
stant Couple” had a run of fifty-three 
nights on its first production. The 
irregularities of the play were severely 
criticised, but the brilliant acting of 
Wilks bore down all objections, and 
even the scurrilous Gildon admitted 
that no dramatic production ever did 
such wonders. Farquhar had three 
benefits on account of the unprece- 
dented success. In 1701 he produced 
a sequel to the “Constant Couple,” 
called “ Sir Harry Wildair.” This 


was the weakest of all his plays, yet 
it met with more encouragement than 
the “ Inconstant” (1702), which far 
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excelled it in intrinsic merit, although 

bly Te from Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s “ Wild Goose Chase.” 
The comparative failure of the last 
mentioned piece, which in time be- 
came popular, wasentirely owing tothe 
vast inundation of singers from Italy, 
tumblers and somnambulists from 
France, with dancing men, women, 
and dogs, by which public taste was 
then vitiated, and the Drury-lane 
company almost broke. Farquhar’s 
two next productions, “The Twin 
Rivals” and the “Stage Coach,” died 
and made no sign. e “ Recruiting 
Officer,” pone in 1706, kept the 
stage unti by lately, and the “ Beaux 
Stratagem,” first acted in 1707, is 
allowed by all critics to be the author’s 
masterpiece. 

Wilks played the heroes in all 
Farquhar’s comedies, except the first, 
and Farquhar, it was supposed, 
sketched them, particularly Captain 
Plume, from himself. They are said 
to embody his own adventures. They 
are invariably drawn as young, gay, 
rakish sparks—wild, frolicsome, and 
free—but honourable, brave, and ac- 
complished ; somewhat lax in moral 
practice, yet not depraved in princi- 

le ; attractive companions, without 
bein altogether eligible examples. 
The licence of speech and manners so 
universally indulged in and sanctioned 
in that age, has long given place to 
form: decency, which while it allows 
n) approach to warm colouring, keeps 
at the same respectable distance from 
rich sallies of wit or entertaining 
adventures. The ore of genuine 
comedy is worked out. The world 
has become monotonous, respectable, 
uniform, and utilitarian. Distine- 
tions are confounded or obliterated. 
There are scarcely any outward marks 
of difference between a lord and his 
butler or valet, his heir apparent or 
the fashioner of his garments. The 
duke dines at eight and his tailor 
does the same. A brown, green, or 
blue coat in a drawing-room would 
create nearly as much alarm as the 
appearance of a mad dog. “ The age 
is grown so picked, that the toe of the 
peasant comes so near the heel of the 
courtier, he galls his kibe.” Men, in 
every class, think, speak, look, act, 
and dress alike. The genius of Con- 
greve, Farquhar, and Sheridan would 
rust and moulder for lack of the 
varied materials which, when they 
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lived, presented themselves in a 
single stroll down St. James’s-street, 
Pall Mall, or Bond-street ; in a drive 
round the park ; an afternoon’s lounge 
in a leading coffee or club house ; a 
visit to a race-course, a high class 
pele table, or a fashionable assem- 

ly. The most notorious “fast men” 
of the present day, are feeble shadows 
of the bucks, bloods, rakes, quizzes, 
fine gentlemen, and petits méditres, 
eccentricities of the whip, turf, and 
hunting field, conversationalists and 
convivialists who figure with such in- 
dividual distinctness in the plays, 
novels, and periodicals of the last 
century. Even the George Selwyns, 
Brummells, and Theodore Hooks of 
more recent days are an extinct genus. 
The bores, nevertheless, still flourish 
in immense numbers, and with endless 
ramifications. It is to be hoped we 
are, as we assume to be, better and 
wiser than our forefathers ; for, beyond 
oe aeetion, we are infinitely more 
ull. 

When Farquhar’s last comedy was 
composed, in 1707, he had fallen into 
despondency, had sold his commission 
in the army to pay his debts, and was 
struggling with the poverty brought 
on partly by his own improvidence, 
and in some measure by a train of 
misfortunes beyond his power to 
remedy. Wilks found him one morn- 
ing in his lodgings, giving way to 
despair and sinking into apathy. 
“ Rouse yourself, George,” he said ; 
“ write another play, and it shall be 
got up immediately.” “ Write!” 
cried Farquhar, starting from his 
chair. “Is it possible that a man 
can write common sense whose heart 
is broken, and who is without a 
shilling in his pocket?” The senti- 
ment finds an echo in the remark 
which Dr. Johnson makes on Collins, 
the poet, when, under a similar pres- 
sure, it was suggested to him to 
undertake a philosophical work. “A 
man doubtful of his dinner, or 
trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed for abstract meditations or 
remote inquiries.” “Come, come, 
George,’ Wilks continued, banish 
melancholy, draw your drama, and 
bring the sketch with you to-morrow, 
for I expect you to dine with me. 
But as an empty pocket may cram 
your genius and dull your wit, 
desire’ you to accept my mite ;” and 
he presented him with twenty guineas. 
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The comedy was written, rehearsed, 
and acted within six weeks ; but on 
the third night, appropriated to his 
benefit, poor Farquhar quitted this 
world, in his thirtieth year, prema- 
turely worn down by disappointed 
hopes and the pressure of worldly 
distress. Wilks took charge of his 
funeral apne, accepted cheerfully 
the legacy he bequeathed to him of two 
infant daughters, brought them up 
carefully, and obtained benefits for 
both when they were of an age to be 
settled in the world. 

Farquhar’s humour was not con- 
fined to his comedies. It pervaded 
his ordinary acts and conversation. 
When he was on his deathbed, Wilks, 
who visited him daily, observed that 
Mrs. Oldfield thought he had dealt 
too freely with the character of Mrs. 
Sullen, in giving her to Archer with- 
out such a proper divorce as might be 
a security to her honour. “ Oh,” re- 
plied eee with his habitual 
vivacity, “ I will, if she pleases, solve 
that immediately, by getting a real 
divorce, marrying her myself, and 
giving her my bond that she shall be 
a real widow in less than a fortnight.” 
When he was at Trinity College, 
Dublin, he sent to a gentleman to 
borrow “ Burnet’s History of the 
Reformation.” The gentleman sent 
word that he never lent any hook out 
of his chambers, but if he woukl come 
there he might,make what use he pleas- 
edof it. , Alittle while after, the owner 
of the book sent to borrow Farquhar’s 
bellows, who replied—‘‘I never lend 
my bellows out of my chambers, but 
if you will be pleased to come here 
i may make any use of them you 


ike 


Amongst the theatrical beauties and 
celebrities of the era we are treating 
of, we find Mrs. Rogers frequentl 
named, She was not married, thoug 
in common with several single ladies 
on the stage,she assumed the matronly 


designation. Her rivalry of Mrs. 
Oldfield created a memorable schism 
in the dramatic microcosm, which 
amused the town for three months, 
and ended in her defeat ; but the most 
remarkable e in her history is 
her tendresse for Wilks, which created 
the more scandal and derision, as, in 
her youthful days, she professed pru- 
dery, and carried it to such an ex- 
tent that sherefused toact any heroine 
who was not immaculate. In 1697, 
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in an e ican toa play called “ The 
Triumphs of Virtue,” presented to her 
as a gift, by the anonymous authar, 
she volunteered a dangerous and un- 
necessary vestal vow, in the following 
doggrel. “If the ladies will smile on 
me,” she said, 


“I'll pay this duteous gratitude; I'll do 
That which the play has done,—I'll 
copy you. 
At your own virtue’s shrine my vows 
I'll pay, 
And strive to live the character I play.” 


“The lady did protest too much,” 
nevertheless, as we find in the sequel 
that she capitulated to Wilks after a 
long siege. She yielded, finally, 
through terror and compassion. The 
innamorato took to his bed, and 
thought or eaid he should never leave 
it, if she continued obdurate. In a 
jealous dispute, some time after, 
Cibber heard her reproach him in 
these words—“ Villain, did I not save 

our life?” But “ violent delights 
ore violent ends.” When they 
quarrelled, and mutual regard had 
subsided into indifference or hate, 
which happened in due course, they 
were frequently obliged, in the routine 
of duty, to act lovers together, such 
as Castalio and Monimia, Jaffier 
and Belvidera. The gentleman en- 
deavoured to maintain the appearance 
of. becoming affection, but the lady 
nursed her wrath up to such intensity, 
that, when they exchanged endear- 
ments in the business of the scene. 
she left on his features visible an 
sanguinary marks of her resentment. 
This, though death to Wilks, was 
sport tothe audience, who soon became 
alive to the state of feeling between 
them, and such was the eagerness to 
behold this loving interchange, that 

lays which afforded an opportunity 
for the display never failed to attract 
a crowded house, and were constantly 
in demand. In the parting scene of 
“ Venice Preserved,” when Belvidera 
begs another embrace from Jaffier, 
ae is about to leave her for ever, 
the fair Rogers coiled herself together 
with flashing eyes and curved fingers, 
much in the position of.the crouching 
leopardess, so graphically depicted by 
Madame Ristori in “ Medea.” Ashe 
said, “This—andno more,” she rushed 
at and hugged him fearfully. At 
“ another, sure another!” came rush 
and hug thesecond. At “one for the 
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tender babe you've taken such care 
of,—Tll give’t him truly,” number 
three, more frenzied than the two 
preceding. “And now farewell for 
ever,” number four, still increasing 
in ardour : “ Heaven knows for ever ! 
All good angels guard thee!” and exit 
the luckless Jaftier, hastily, with his 
handkerchief to his eyes, less to 
staunch his tears than to hide from 
the audience his /acerated lineaments. 
Mrs. Rogers either died or left the 
stage about the year*1719. 

Wilks was nearly nine years in 
London, and had firmly established 
his position, before he ventured on 
the great touchstone of Hamlet, in 
1706.  Betterton was alive, and 
although verging towards seventy, 
still considered without a rival in the 
part. Wilks struck out new beauties, 
and, on the whole, gave so much 
satisfaction, that although in particu- 
lar scenes he was pronounced inferior 
to his predecessor, he made the play 
so attractive that it was frequently 
selected to open the season with. 
His Hamlet throughout was graceful, 
earnest, and impressive, but occasion- 
ally too violent. The soliloquy on 
death he spoke with a serene, melan- 


choly expression of countenance, and 
a grave, restrained action, in fine 
accordance with the philosophy of the 


sentiments. His voice was not 
always perfectly modulated, but his 
strong feeling was ever natural and 
affecting. In the assumed madness 
with Ophelia, in which Garrick’s 
warmest admirers thought him too 
boisterous, Wilks retained enough of 
covered insanity, but at the same 
time preserved the feelings of a lover, 
and the delicacy of a gentleman. He 
conveyed what Edmund Kean, in 
our own days, so exquisitely blended, 
—the pain he suffered himself while 
daneeliel to inflict pain on a beloved 
object. With the Queen, in the third 

he was all that the author could 
have desired. When he presented 
the pictures, his reproaches were 
tempered by filial reluctance, and 
when he came to the pathetic excla- 
mation, “ Mother, for love of grace !” 
there was something in his manner 
inexpressibly gentle, and yet over- 
whelmingly persuasive. He surpassed 
every actor of his day im delicacy of 
address to ladies, and was scarcely 
equalled, long afterwards, by Barry 
himself. “To beseech gracefully, to 
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approach respectfully, to pity, to 
mourn, to love, are the places,” says 
Steele (Tatler, No. 182), “wherein 
Wilks may be made to shine with the 
utmost beauty.” Soon after his 
success in Hamlet, the same accom- 
plished critic termed him “a perfect 
actor,” and “the first of the present 
age.” His greatest fault was a pro- 
pensity to perpetual movement. It 
was said of him,.as also of Garrick, 
that he never could stand still. The 
constant bustle of rakish comedy 
had given an additional impulse to 
his constitutional mercury. Though 
often reminded of this Tisehhs he 
never could entirely conquer it. 

One of Garrick’s happiest passages 
in Hamlet was generally admitted to 
be his demeanour with the Ghost, 
so warmly eulogized by Fielding, 
in honest Pariridge’s amusing and 
natural criticism. Dr. Johnson found 
fault with this,in one of his cyni- 
cal qe saying, “Sir, the fellow 
would have frightened a real ghost.” 
Wilks was objected to as being too 
noisy here, when he should have been 
subdued and awe-struck. Colley 
Cibber, accompanied by Addison, on 
the first night, tells us that they were 
both astonished at the bouncing man- 
ner in which Wilks deported himself 
in this scene. On another occasion, 

300th reproached him with it. “I 
thought, Bob,” said he, the next day, 
at rehearsal, “that last night you 
wanted to play at fisty-cuffs with me : 
you bullied that which you ought to 
have revered. When I acted the 
Ghost with Betterton, instead of my 
awing him, he terrified me. But a 
divinity hung round that man!” To 
this rebuke, Wilks replied, with his 
usual modesty, “ Mr. Betterton and 
Mr. Booth could always act as they 
pleased ; he, for his part, must do as 
wellas hecould.” Garrick’s extreme 
terror with the Ghost exceeded the 
sublime until it verged on the ridicu- 
lous, and would have been fatal in a 
less consummate master of his art, or 
an unestablished favourite. He tri- 
umphed where a clumsy imitator 
would have failed. It was so with 
Talma in Ducis’ alteration, when he 
rushed on, heralded by loud shrieks 
from behind the scenes, fancying 
himself pursued by the paternal sha- 
dow, and ran, in confusion, against the 
chairs and tables. He was greeted 
by thunders of applause, when such 
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a natural conception, less delicately 
elaborated, or a doubtful prestige on 
the part of the actor, might have 
easily turned the tide into a flood of 
laughter. 

Shakespeare makes Hamlet say, 
when he determines to test his uncle’s 
crime by the “murder of Gonzago,” 


“T have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 
Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions.” 


He alludes to a well-known story, re- 
cent in the memory of the first spec- 
tators of the tragedy, and related by 
Thomas Heywood, in his “Apology 
for Actors,” published in 1612. The 
Earl of Sussex’s comedians acted a 
play called “ Friar Francis,” at Lynn 
Regis, in Norfolk, in 1593. In this a 
woman was represented, who, to ob- 
tain more readily the company of a 
a, murdered her husband. 
he is brought on the stage as haunted 
by his ghost. During the performance, 
another woman, an inhabitant of the 
town, was so impressed by the feigned 
action, that she shrieked and cried 
out, “Oh! my husband! my hus- 
band !” Being questioned, she con- 
fessed that, several years before, she 
had poisoned her husband under 
similar circumstances, and that his 
fearful image seemed to rise up before 
her in the form of the spectre in the 
play. She was afterwards tried and 
condemned for the fact. For the truth 
of this story, Heywood refers his 
readers to the judicial records of 
Lynn and many living witnesses. 

A more recent illustration is named 
in the life of the celebrated actor, 
Ross. A young clerk, whose follies 
had stieuh him precisely in the situa- 
tion of George Barnewell, having, 
through the influence of a Millwood” 
defrauded his master of £200, was 
taken alarmingly ill, and in an inter- 
view with his physician, Dr. Bar- 
rowby, ontens the whole of the 
circumstances, from a conscience- 
stricken feeling produced by seeing 
Ross and Mrs. Pritchard in the prin- 
cipal characters of Lillo’s tragedy. 
The doctor communicated the case to 


the youth’s father, who paid the mo- 
ney instantly ; the son recovered, and 
became an eminent merchant, and a 
good Christian. In a letter from Ross 
to a friend, dated the 20th of August, 
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1787, are these words :—“ Though I 
never knew his name, or saw him to 
my knowledge, I had, for nine or ten 
years, at my benefit a note sealed up, 
with ten guineas, and these words : 
‘A tribute of gratitude from one who 
was highly obliged, and saved from 
ruin, by seeing Mr. Ross’s performance 
of George Barnewell.’” Dr. Bar- 
rowby, with reference to the incident, 
said to Ross, in the greenroom, “ You 
have done some good in your profes- 
sion—more perhaps than many a cler- 
gyman who preached last Sunday.” 

During the run of the popular 
drama of “The Maid and the Mag- 
pie” at Drury-lane and Covent Gar- 
den in 1815, a servant girl in the gal- 
lery at one of the theatres was so 
overcome by the natural pathos of the 
actress who personated Annette, and 
her protestations of innocence, that 
she exclaimed, “ Let her go! I stole 
the spoons, and sold them.” 

The test we are treating of failed 
once in a signal instance, in the story 
of Derby and Fisher. These were 
two gentlemen intimately acquainted. 
The latter was a dependent on the 
former, who generously supplied him 
with the means of living suitable to 
his birth and education. But Fisher 
was baseand ungrateful. After part- 
ing, one evening, with Mr. Derby, at 
his chambers in the Temple, with all 
the usual marks of friendship, Fisher 
contrived to get into the apartments, 
with an intent to rob and murder his 
benefactor. This foul scheme he fully 
accomplished. For some time no sus- 
picion fell on the murderer. He ap- 
peared as usual in public places. Soon 
after, he sat in a side-box during one 
of Wilks’s representations of Hamlet. 
When the actor repeated the passage 
which alludes to “guilty creatures 
sitting at a play,” a lady, who hap- 
pened to be close to Fisher, but with- 
out the slightest knowledge of who 
he was, or premeditation, turned 
round, and looking him full in the 
face, said, “‘I wish the villain who 
murdered Mr. Derby was here!” It 
was afterwards ascertained that this 
was the identical man. The other 
persons present in the box declared, 
that neither the speech of the actor 
nor the involun exclamation of 
the lady, made the least external im- 

ression on the criminal. Fisher, not 
ong after, escaped to Rome, where 
he professed himself a Roman Catho- 
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lic, and obtained sanctuary. Richard 
Wilson, the landscape painter, saw 
and spoke to him more than thirty 
years after. He was then one of the 
conoscenti, and a dealer in pictures. 
The heads of the English actors, 
without reference to the era or coun- 
try of the character represented, were 
for a long time sovaheal in huge, 
full-bottomed periwigs, which shroud- 
ed the features, and gave a sameness 
to the expression, approaching the 
effect of the ancient classical masks. 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Richard, 
Othello, Romeo, Benedick, or Mercu- 
tio, Bajazet or Brutus, Sir Harry 
Wildair or Lothario, all presented 
the same ponderous thatching. The 
fashion was introduced in the reign 
of Charles IIL., and continued until 
about 1730, by which time the re- 
strained Ramillie, the tie, and pig-tail, 
superseded the heavier adornment. 
Addison, Congreve, and Steele met at 
Button’s coffee-house in large flowing, 
flaxen wigs. Booth, Wilks, and Cib- 
ber, either on or off the stage, never 
appeared without them. They figure 
conspicuously in every portrait of the 
time. Booth was a classical scholar, 
conversant with antique busts, coins, 
and medals. He felt the false taste, 
but was too indolent to reform it. He 
aud Wilks were known to have’ be- 
stowed forty guineas each on a wig. 
Betterton’s, as Hamlet, as may be 
seen in the frontispiece to that play 
in Rowe’s edition, flowed down to the 
skirts of hiscoat. Wigs are of ancient 
date. They were first worn by the 
Romans to hide baldness or blemish. 
Those of the Roman ladies were fas- 
tened upon a caul of goatskin. Fos- 
broke says (Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities), “that strange deformity, 
the judge’s wig, first appears as a 
general genteel fashion in the seven- 
teenth century.” Archbishop Tillot- 
son was the first prelate who wore a 
wig, which was then not unlike the 
natural hair, and without powder. A 
letter from Charles IL. to the Univer- 
sity 6f Cambridge is still extant, in 
which he forbids the members to 
wear periwigs, smoke tobacco, and 
read their sermons. We are quite 
certain that not even a decree of the 
autocratic Star Chamber, had it been 
in existence, would have induced Sir 
Isaac Newton to forego the luxury of 
his pipe ; and with respect to the wig 
interdict, the merry monarch should 
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have begun by repealing his own 
“ Rowley,” the enormous dimensions 
of which rendered the name generic. 

A ludicrous incident occurred on 
the occasion of Bowen’s benefit at 
the Haymarket, on the 27th of April, 
1710, when the presence of four In- 
dian kings was announced as the 
leading attraction. After they had 
been duly paraded to all the sights of 
London, a play was advertised under 
their — patronage. The play 
was “Macbeth ;’ but Shakespeare, 
Booth, and Wilks, on this night, 
played second fiddles. The galleries 
were crowded to suffocation, to get a 
look at the swarthy monarchs. The 
curtain drew up, but the gods, who 
had full possession of the upper re- 
gions, raised an appalling yell of dis- 
leasure. The kings were not visi- 
le. ‘“ We came to see the kings,” 
shouted the celestials; “we have 
— our money to see them, and the 

ings we will have ;’ whereupon, 
Wilks, as stage manager, presented 
himself, and assured them that the 
kings, the real stars, were in the 
front box. “Put them where they 
can be seen, or there shall be no 
play,” roared the malcontents. Wilks 
assured them that he had nothing on 
earth so much at heart as their grati- 
fication. Accordingly, he ordered cut 
four chairs, and placed the kings, 
with great ceremony, on the stage, 
to the intense delight of John Bull, 
who was resolved to have what he 
had invested his shilling for, “the 
bill, the whole bill, and nothing but 
the bill,” as he demanded and ob- 
tained on a future and much more 
momentous occasion. Something very 
like a duplicate of this scene occurred 
in Dublin in 1826, when Sir Walter 
Scott made a tour through Ireland, 
and came one night to the theatre, 
to enjoy his favourite pastime, and 
sat in the centre of the house with 
his family, ensconced from the view 
of the galleries, which did not then, 
as now, extend round the full area of 
the audience part. The fact of his 
presence transpired, and suddenly a 
tremendous uproar suspended the 
performance. Abbott, the manager, 
who was on the stage, came down to 
the footlights in utter bewilderment, 
and asked what was the cause of the 
disturbance. “Sir Walter Scott,” 
shouted five hundred voices. They 
then demanded to see the great wiz- 
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ard that they might give him a cead 
mille failthe. With exceeding com- 
plaisance he shifted his post, came 
round to the stage-box, where the 
Viceroy usually sits on command 
nights, received a real Irish gratu- 
lation, made the boys a speech, and 
then was-suflered to go back again 
under reiterated peals of applause. 
Is not all this written down, with 
ample details, in Lockhart’s life of 
his illustrious father-in-law ? 

Wilks’s natural benevolenceshowed 
itself on all occasions when an oppor- 
tunity occurred. He was ever fore- 
most in promoting charitable objects, 
whether for his own less fortunate 
countrymen and brethren of the sock, 
or for others who had no immediate 
claim. He originated the proposal 
by which a benefit was granted to 
assist the parishioners of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields to rebuild their church, 
and the Corinthian portico, so long 
obscured, but now distinctly seen and 
admired, stands as a monument of 
dramatic munificence. The wretched 


Savage, whose life has been so elo- 
quently written by Dr. Johnson, re- 
ceived many tokens of Wilks’s gene- 
rosity. This reprobate was most pro- 


bably an impostor also. His idle 
courses or ill-fortune reduced him to 
such distress that sometimes he slept 
on a bulk in the street, or was glad 
to creep into the theatre and seek a 
dog’s bed between the scenes. Wilks 
took him by the hand, obtained for 
him more than one benefit, and called 
upon his reputed mother, Mrs. Brett, 
formerly Countess of Macclesfield, to 
rouse, if possible, her compassion. 
Such was his insinuating address that 
he actually extorted from her sixty 
guineas. She even promised one hun- 
dred and fifty more, but, being en- 
gaged in the bubble speculations of 
the time, she soon lost so much 
money by the South Sea scheme, 
that she made that the excuse for 
not keeping her word. At the same 
time she assured Wilks that Savage 
was not her son; that he was palmed 
upon her for the child, by Lord Rivers. 
which she had put out to nurse, and 
knew to be dead; and that she could 
never acknowledge a pretender in the 
character he claimed. This might be 
true or false ; it might be a real con- 
viction or a fabricated excuse. Her 
giving the money to Wilks has been 
set down as a decisive proof of the 
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latter. It amounts, at the best, to 
no more than presumptive evi- 
dence. Savage’s story was generally 
believed, and the eloquence of an ac- 
a pleader, such as Wilks, 
might surely obtain sixty guineas 
from a gay and wealthy lady of dam- 
aged reputation, in the hope of soft- 
ening down an enduring scandal. 
Many people have paid money to get 
rid of offensive charges of which they 
were innocent. Why then should not 
the memory of this ill-conditioned 
woman have the benefit of the doubt 
accorded to even greater criminals, 
and which palliates, if it does not 
efface, an example of very unnatural 
barbarity, otherwise difficult to be- 
lieve or comprehend ? 

In 1708 or 9, Cibber, Doggett, 
Wilks, and Mrs. Oldfield were asso- 
ciated in a patent, as being the lead- 
ing representatives of the English 
stage. Betterton was nearly on the 
shelf, and Booth had not then reached 
the eminence he afterwards attained, 
and which received its pedestal from 
his performance of Cato, in 1712..The 
triumvirate bought up the lady’s in- 
terest for a secured salary of three 
hundred guineas per annum, and a 
benefit clear of all charges. For 
some time, the new management 
worked together harmoniously and 
prosperously ; but, by-and-by, they fell 
out, and many of the best actors left 
them, and enlisted under rival ban- 
ners. A promise of increased salary 
and promotion in parts was the true 
cause of their secession, and not dis- 
liketo Wilks’s tyranny,asCibberavers. 
Ryan chose £5 per week at Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields, with the part of Hamlet, 
in preference to Laertes, and fifty 
shillings at Drury-lane.. Quin pre- 
ferred the same double pay, with 
Tamerlane and Brutus, instead of 
the Dervise and Trebonius. Wilks 
was the Achilles of the confederate 
leaders, and, according to Cibber, as 
imperious, hot-headed, and absolute 
as that renowned firebrand. It ap- 
pears certain that his temper was 
warm, and his rule coercive; but he 
was the most popular of the three 
with those who worked under them— 
as an officer is always held in esteem 
by the soldiers, who, while he makes 
them do their duty, sets the example 
of punctiliously performing his own. 
Cibbber’s heart was at the gaming 
table, and Doggett’s on the stock ex- 
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change; while Wilks’s entire ener- 
ies were centred in his profession. 
he love of acting and the enjoyment 
of popular applause were as neces- 
to his existence as the circula- 
tion of his blood. Cibber, after main- 
taining that Wilks’s violence drove 
Doggett from the stage, and forced 
eight of their most effective rank and 
file to go over to the enemy, makes a 
laboured and qualified amende, as 
follows :—-“ If, therefore, I have been 
obliged to show the temper of Wilks 
in its natural complexion, ought I 
not, in balance of his imperfections, to 
say, at the same time, of him that, if 
he was not the most careful or judici- 
ous, yet—as Hamlet says of the king, 
his father—‘take him for all in all,’ 
he was certainly the most diligent, 
most laborious, and most useful actor 
that I have ever seen upon the stage 
in fifty years.” 

Hear, now, honest prompter Downes 
(Rocius Anglicanus) who is quaint but 
ee :—“Mr. Wilks, proper 

comely in person, of graceful 
port, mien, and air; void of affecta- 
tion; his elevations and cadencies 
just—congruent to elocution, especi- 
ally in genteel comedy, and not inferior 
in tragedy. The emission of his 
words free, easy, and natural ; com- 
manding alternately vehement ap- 
plause and attentive silence in his 
audience (I mean the judicious) ex- 
cept where there are unnatural rants, 
as— 


‘T’ll mount the sky, 
And kick the gods like footballs, as I fly.’ 


As Poet Durfey has it,— 


‘ Which put the voice to such obstreperous 
stretch, 

Requires the lungs of a smith’s bellows to 
reach,’ 


He is, indeed, a finished copy of his 
famous predecessor, Mr. Charles 
Hart.” 

Wilks often regretted that in tra- 
gedy he had not the full and strong 
voice of Booth to command and grace 
his periods with. But Booth used to 
say that if his ear had been equal to 
it, Wilks had voice enough to have 
reached higher excellence in tragedy 
than he attained. In sorrow, tender- 
ness, or resignation, Wilks excelled 
Booth; but in the turbulent trans- 
ports of the heart, Booth again bore 
the palm, and left all competition 
behind him. Actors are not remark- 
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able for lauding each other. Garrick 
qualified his warmest eulogiums with 
such drawbacks as, “ Well, now—yes ; 
it was good, but still,” &c. Of King’s 
Lord Ogleby, he said, “A clever piece 
of acting, certainly, but not exactly 
my Lord Ogleby.” The Kembles 
praised no one but themselves. John 
said of Edmund Kean, “This strange 
little man is painfully in earnest ;” 
and Charles said of Young, “There’s 
the great Zanga of the day for you !” 
Macready sneered at Edmund Kean, 
and Edmund Kean called Macready 
a humbug. Dowton refused to sub- 
scribe when a goblet was voted to 
Kean for his Sir Giles Overreach, and 
said it ought to be given to Joe Man- 
den for his Marall. “You may cup 
Mr. Kean if you like,” he added, 
“but you shall not bleed me.” He 
wanted to play Sir Giles himself, 
which he asserted was a comic cha- 
racter, and never rested until the 
committee gave the town an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying a hearty laugh at 
his Shylock. They tittered through- 
out, but the mirth reached its climax 
when he fainted in the arms of two 
attendant Jews, in the trial-scene, on 
being told that he must “ presently 
become a Christian.”” Dowton also 
undervalued Farren’s Lord Ogleby, 
which he fancied he could hit off 
more delicately, while nature with 
her own hand had stereotyped him 
for Mr. Sterling. Such are the va- 
garies of genius, blinded by vanity, 
which are equally mournful and un- 
accountable. Wilks did sometimes 
waise Booth, but Booth was never 
Cosas to commend Wilks. He even 
disparaged him in Sir Harry Wildair. 
Cibber says, satirically, “If the judg- 
ment of the crowd were infallible, if 
applause and full houses are true tests 
of merit, I am afraid we shall be re- 
duced to allow that the “ Beggar's 
Opera,” was the best written Way: 
and Sir Harry Wildair, as Wilks 
played it, the best acted part that 
ever our English theatre had to boast 
0 or 

During Booth’s inability to act, 
which lasted from 1729 until his 
death in 1733, Wilks was called upon 
to play two of his parts, Jaflier and 
Lord Hastings. Booth was, at times, 
in all other respects, except his inabi- 
lity to go on the stage, in good health, 
and went amongst the players for his 
amusement. Curiosity drew him to 
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the theatre when Wilks acted these 
characters, in which he had himself 
appeared with uncommon lustre. All 
the world admired Wilks, except his 
brother manager. Amidst the repeat- 
ed bursts of applause he: elicited, 
Booth sat in gloomy silence. 

In 1721, Dryden’s tragedy of “ Au- 
rungzebe,’ was reproduced with a 
powerful cast, and commanded five 
repetitions. Wilks, Booth, Mills, 
Mrs. Oldfield, and Mrs. Porter sus- 
tained the principal parts. Booth 
subdued the savage fierceness of Mo- 
rat purposely. He was considered 
tame because he slurred some of the 
bombastic rant by which the charac- 
ter is disfigured. Wilks won superior 
credit in Aurungzebe, particularly in 
the speech on the vicissitudes and 
disappointments of life, perhaps the 
best specimen we have of the rhym- 
ing, tragic verse, so much the fashion 
of Dryden’s day, which he freely in- 
dulged and defended in his “ Essay 
on Dramatic Poetry.” The lines are 
little remembered now, and are worth 
revival, not only for their intrinsic 
merit, but as a sample of an obsolete 
style :— 


‘When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the 
deceit ; 

Trust on, in hopes to-morrow will repay ; 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 

Lies more, and when it says we shall be 
bless’d 

With newer joys, cuts off what we pos- 
sess'd. 

Strange cozenage! 
years again— 

Yet all hope pleasure from what still re- 
main ; 

And from the dregs of life look to receive 

What the first sprightly runnings cannot 
give. 

I'm tir’d of waiting for this chemic gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us 
when old.” 


None would live past 


Addison pronounced these lines the 
best in the play, and equal to many 
celebrated passages in Shakespeare. 
Dr. Johnson considered the reply of 
Nornmahul, on the opposite side of 
the question, as equal in poetry, and 
superior in logic :— 


“Tis not for nothing that we life pursue: 
It pays our hopes with something ever 
new. 
Each day's a mistress unenjoy'd before ; 
Like travellers, we are pleas’d with some- 
thing more, 
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Did you but know what joys your way 
attend, 


You would not hurry to your journey’s 
end.” 


Wilks was fortunate in orginal 
parts, the great stepping stones of 
every actor’s career. In his favourite 
line of high comedy, in addition to 
Farquhar’s Archers, Mirabels, Plumes, 
and Wildairs, enough of themselves 
to make a rising actor, he had Carlos 
in “ Love makes a Man,” Sir Charles 
Easy in the “Careless Husband,” 
Clerimont in the “ Tender Husband,” 
Careless in the “Double Gallant,” 
Don Felix in the “ Wonder,” and 
Sir George Airy in the “ Busy Body.” 
The latter he considered much below 
his mark, and the whole play so milk- 
and-waterish, that he threw down his 
part at rehearsal, and exclaimed that 
no audience could endure such stuff 
for half an hour. His best efforts in 
tragedy were Hamlet, Castalio, Jaf- 
fier, Edgar, Macduff, and the Prince 
of Wales. He gave great import- 
ance to the short pe of Bucking- 
ham in “Henry the Eighth,” and 
was much admired in Mark Antony. 
In Lord Townly (“ Provoked Hus- 
band”), produced in 1728, he was 
supposed to have been unequalled, 
even by Garrick or Barry. In the 
last scene, with Lady Townly, when 
he reproaches her with her faults, de- 
termines on a separation, and finally 
forgives her on repentance, he ming- 
led a refined tenderness with his anger 
which moved the audience to tears, 
and produced an effect that no subse- 
quent representative hasever reached. 
The history of this comedy, the joint 
production of Cibber and Vanburgh, 
is curious. Cibber’s enemies, who had 
not forgiven the success of the “ Non- 
juror,” were determined to damn the 
“ Provoked Husband,” and they nearly 
succeeded. The interruptions were 
numerous ; and, during the fourth aet, 
the hisses so preponderated that the 
actors paused, a with difficulty sue- 
ceeded in overpowering the storm. 
The next day the papers unanimously 
announced a failure. Nevertheless, 
such was the inherent vitality of the 
piece, that it was acted for twenty- 
eight successive nights, and left off to 
a receipt of £140, which could not be 
said of any new play throughout the 

yreceding fifty years. The “ Provoked 
fusband” is still on the acting list, 
despite the utter revolutions of times 
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and manners, and the coarseness of 
the comic characters. Sir Francis 
Wronghead’s account of his saying ay 
in the House of Commons, when he 
should have said no, is a rich stroke of 
humour, which seems to have been 
suggested by an anecdote which Bur- 
net relates of Harley, afterwards Earl 
of Oxford, who was a personal fa- 
vourite with Charles the Second. On 
some important question he voted in 
opposition to the Court, for which the 

ing chid him severely. The next 
day he trimmed, and voted as his 
Majesty wished. The King took 
notice of it at night, and said, com- 
placently, “You were not against me 
to-day.” “No, Sir,” said Harley, “I 
was against my conscience to-day.” 
This was so drily delivered that the 
King laughed heartily, and the joke 
furnished conversation for some time 
after. 

In 1732, his last season, Wilks ap- 

ared as Lord Modely, in the 
* Modish Couple,” and as Bellamont 
in the “Modern Husband,” two gay 
men of fashion in new plays. He 


still retained his youthful parts, and 
acted, for the last time, Carlos, in the 
“ Mistake,” on the 15th of May, the 


concluding night of the regular season, 
four months only before his death. 
He never appears to have contem- 
capers retirement, and may literally 

said to have died in harness. Even 
when his physical powers exhibited 
the inroads of time, his elasticity of 
spirit soared above bodil decay, and 
to the last his eye sparkled, his step 
bounded, and his genius flashed when 
he faced the footlights and listened 
to the never-failing applause. Such 
are the excitements which enable en- 
thusiastic actors to forget, for the mo- 
ment, gout, rheumatism, or lumbago, 
and to rise victorious over the thou- 
sand enfeebling ailments that flesh is 
heir to. Davies writes ;—“In ‘ Love 
for Love,’ I saw Wilks, in his old age, 
play Valentine with all the spirit and 
ai — An eminent critic, 
8 ing of this great artist, in 1729, 
said, “ Whatever he did upon the 
stage, let it be ever so trifling, whether 
it consisted in putting on his gloves, 
looking at his watch, lolling on his 
cane, or taking a pinch of snuff—every 
movement was marked with such an 
ease of b and manner—every 
thing told so strongly the involuntary 
motion of a gentleman, that it was 
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impossible to consider the character 
he represented in any other light than 
that of reality. But, what was still 
more surprising, that person who 
could thus delight an audience by the 
gaiety and sprightliness of his manner, 
I met the next day in the street, 
hobbling to a hackney coach, seem- 
ingly so enfeebled by age and infirmi- 
ties that I could scarcely believe him 
to be the same man.” 

Robert Wilks died on the 27th cf 
September, 1732, and according to 
the three given dates of his birth, 
aged either sixty-seven, sixty-six, or 
sixty-two. He was interred in tlie 
church-yard of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, where a monument was 
erected to him by his widow. At his 
own request he was buried at mid- 
night, to avoid ostentation ; yet this 
peculiar honour was paid to his me- 
mory, that the gentlemen of the choir 
belonging to the royal chapel came 
cobetarily and performed an anthem 
prepared for the occasion. Wilks was 
thrice married, and always unambi- 
tiously, from affection rather than 
interest. His second wife was Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter of Mr. Fer- 
dinand Knapton, town clerk of South- 
ampton and Steward of the New 
Forest. Respectable fortunes had been 
left to this lady and her two sisters, 
but, through some mismanagement, 
they were lost, and the three were 
compelled to work as dressmakers for 
a livelihood. The second Mrs. Wilks 
bore him eight children, who all died 
in infancy. His eldest daughter, 
Frances, by his first wife, married a 
Captain Price ; she also died, of small 
pox, before she was twenty, and in 
the same year with hermother-in-law, 
1714. After remaining a widower for 
seven years, Wilks united himself to 
Mrs. Mary Fell, relict of Charles Fell, 
Esq., of an ancient family in Lanca- 
shire, who survived him. She, too, 
was in reduced circumstances, and 
had to maintain herself and children 
by the needle. Wilks having bought 
some linen for shirts, requested an 
acquaintance to get them made by a 
good i and they were given 
to Mrs. Fell. When half-a-dozen were 
sent home, Wilks was so pleased with 
the niceness of the-work that he re- 
quested the gentlewoman to bring the 
remainder herself. This she did, and 
an acquaintance thereu com- 
menced which wound up in a happy 
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marriage. Not long.after, a friend 
asked him how, with his position and 
means, he could sacrifice himself to a 
woman who had nothing. The reply 
was characteristic. “Sir, as Provi- 
dence has been pleased to give me a 
coinpetency sufficient to maintain my- 
self and a family, could I do better 
than take to my arms an amiable and 
virtuous lady who wanted that bless- 
ing? Love was the only motive that 
prompted me, and the circumstances 
she was in rather serve to increase 
my affection ; and as I am fully con- 
convinced our regard is reciprocal, 
there will benoroom for complaint on 
either side. I shall look upon her 
children as my own ; they sliall want 
nothing that is desirable, nor am I 
under any apprehension of their not 
discharging a filial duty to me, since 
they have been educated in the best 

rinciples.” By his last will he left 
his widow sole executrix and legatee, 
bequeathing to her all he possessed, 
which consisted chiefly of his house, 
plate, and furniture, in Bow-street, 
and. his interest in a new patent, 
dating from the lst of September, 
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1732. Wilks seems to have carried 
his generosity too far. A man who, 
for more than twenty years, had been 
in the receipt of £1,000 per annum 
should have realized enough to leave 
his widow in a more affluent condi- 
tion. The London Magazine for De- 
cember, 1732, said—“ The case of Mrs, 
Wilks deserves the utmost concern. 
The humane temper and universal 
benevolence of her late husband left 
her little, besides her share in the 
patent, for her support.” 

Wehere close our memoir of Robert 
Wilks, who appears to have possessed 
many admirable qualities as a man, 
and to have ranked justly amongst 
the greatest actors of his age. His 
fame stood higher with his contem- 
poraries than it does with posterity. 
But living estimation is of more value 
to the object of it than posthumous 
praise ; it smooths the rough paths of 
life, encourages the labourer in his 
task, assures him that he toils not in 
vain, and gives him payment in sub- 
stantial cash rather than in doubtful 
promissory notes. 


ALPHONSE KARR ; OR, SOME AMENITIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 


“INGENUAS didiscisse,” &c., is a 
proverb, the exceptions to which 
would outweigh the rule when applied 
to the sayings and doings of authors 
by profession. The uncomplimentary 
remarks of politicians and rival haber- 
dashers on each other, want colour 
when placed beside those that issue 
from the pens of novelists, dramatists, 
and literary critics. The will and 
venom of the first two classes may be 
as strong to inflict annoyance, but the 
vehicle is unfamiliar to them. Were 
the contest to be carried on viva voce, 
they would, doubtless, acquit them- 
selves effectively ; but in stereotyping 
what should be given off in earnest 
heat, the animus, the zest, and the 
aroma, are lost ; and the lilera scripta, 
though bitter, is as flat as soda-water 
when the carbonic acid has escaped. 
Bob Acres was sensible of this in- 
herent defect in a written challenge, 
when he begged leave of Sir Lucius 
to begin his warlike missive with an 
oath. But your man of letters is 
more accustomed to ease his mind 
and heart by the pen than the tongue ; 
' ‘VOL, LXIIL—NO. CCCLXXV. 


and, consequently, the spirit and sub- 
stance of his invective produce the 
combined effect of the painting and 
the varnish of a stirring subject, or 
the mingled flavour of grape juice and 
carbonic acid in champagne. 

There occasionally occur among our 
men of letters some pretty fencing 
matches, but they want the airiness 
and pungency of the little contro- 
versies that arise among their breth- 
ren of the palette and the steel.pen 
in Paris. On our side the Manche it 
is a battle of broad-swords or clubs ; 
on the other, the fight is waged with 
feather-tipped arrows, sharp-pointed, 
swift, and sure. 

Whatever To the mere man of 
letters may have to maintain, the 
number isinsignificant compared with 
the hostile affairs of those who ar- 
point themselves arbiters in mat- 
ters political or literary. And as no 
Parisian sets any value on his incog- 
nito, the idea of “ battle and conflict” 
cannot be absent a moment from the 
critic’s mind when penning his charge. 

Alphonse Karr kept literary people 

22 
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and those in authority in hot water, 
from about 1839 to the Revolution of 
February, by the monthly issue of 
his “Guépes” (wasps). The separate 
subjects were headed by different 
portions of this insect—here the head, 
there a wing, then a leg, &c. The 
cover of one /ivraison was illustrated 
by a scene in a court, with Karr as 
plaintiff, and his editeur (publisher) 
as defendant. The magistrate, holding 
a large wasp by the leg, and wielding 
a broad-bladed scimitar, is about to 
separate the animal and give a wing 
and its appurtenances to each pleader. 
The ambitious and ill-tempered Emile 
de Girardin, in the Presse, and Jules 
Janin in the Debats, galled many a 
nervous novelist, and more than one 
duel ensued. In one of these Armand 
Carrell of the National, was slain by 
Girardin the Great, the inventor of 
monster placards. Alexander Dumas 
(ipso teste) was a grand feature in 
both revolutions. Madame Dudevant 
carried pistols in the pocket of her 
paletot during the royal ejectment of 
1848. 

Eugene Jacquot, of Mirecourt in 
Lorraine, having suffered many pri- 
vations incident to the life of an un- 
known writer, presents the manuscript 
of “ Marion de Lorme” to the Jupiter 
of the Presse, who inclines to re- 
ceive it, if he consents to subscribe 
“ Alexander Dumas” at the end of 
each feuilleton. Even hunger cannot 
bend his spirit to such a degradation. 
So he carries his copy to the offices 
of other papers, but finds one occu- 
pied by “Les Medicis,” another by 
*Une Fille du Regent,” and the next 
by “La Guerre des Femmes,” and 
all believed to be written by Dumas. 
Maddened by distress and resentment, 
he composes'and gets printed, in a 
few days, “La Fabrique des Romans, 
Alexre Dumas et Cie.,” in which he 
apportions most of Dumas’ stories to 
Fiorentino, Paul Meurice, Mallefille, 
Auguste Muquet, Couilhac, &c. 

his is more than the dark and hot 
blood of the Great Alexander can 
bear. He brings Eugene before the 
nearest magistrate, and gets him im- 
prisoned for fifteen days, the sympa- 
thy of the public being entirely with 
the prisoner, and the judge giving as 
little satisfaction as the law would 
rmit to the plaintiff. During his 
Foreed repose he prepares another rod 


for his oppressor, and scourges him, 
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and Emile de Girardin, Eugene Sue, 
Louis Veron, and others of the sen- 
sational and irreligious school, looking 
on his occasional imprisonments with 
supreme indifference. The years 
1855, ’6, and ’7, witnessed the chief 
issue of the Contemporaines, in which 
he lauded with considerable justice 
many living literary celebrities, and 
belaboured others without the slight- 
est compunction. Though a sincere 
Churchman, and moral head of a 
family, he handled Proudhon, as to 
personal character, with much gentle- 
ness, and had sundry good words to 
say for Paul de Kock, who, while 
meandering along his slippery path, 
and attended by sundry disreputable 
characters, never gave utterance to 
unseemly language against religion 
or its ministers. Among those on 
whom he was most severe-—Girardin, 
Dumas, and Eugene Sue—he classed 
Veuillot, the religious champion 
par excellence, thus proving that he 
was no mere partizan. He implied 
that Dumas, high talk notwithstand- 
ing, had little personal courage, and 
presented a couple of his duels pour 
rire in a very laughable light. 

It being our intention to enter into 
a few details concerning some of the 
literary celebrities that flourished 
during the period here introduceed— 
to speak more definitely, from the 
revolution of July to the issue of 
“Les Contemporaines,”’ we resume 
the subject of Alphonse Karr, already 
introduced. 

This eccentric and clever novelist 
was horn in Munich, in 1808, where 
his parents, who had been settled in 
Paris since 1802, were on a Visit. 
Henri Karr, his father, a German by 
birth, was a distinguished musician, 
employed by the great house of Erard 
to make their pianos exhibit their 
fine qualities, during the visits of 
intending purchasers. During his 
stay with them he contended for the 
honour of the house against Thalberg; 
and when that great musician ceased, 
“to the brilliant harmony to which 
the visitors had just been listening, 
succeeded sweet and limpid variations 
on the air so well-known—/J/ pleut, 
uw pleut, bergére. Henri Karr had 
skilfully chosen this theme, which the 
wonderful perfection of the upright 
piano enabled him to render with the 
most cnguete delicacy. You would 
have called it a shower of pearls, a 
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cascade of diamonds. Never did the 
thrillings of the nightingale more 
deliciously wake the echoes of the 
evening when the orange trees are in 
flower, when the breeze is warm, and 
when the bright stars sparkle in the 
deep azure.” 

Marie Louise intended to decorate 
him with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, but Waterloo prevented that 
and many other things. It was con- 
ferred on his son Alphonse, in 1842, 
but he at once attached it to his 
father’s coat, and there it remained 
till his death in the following year. 

Alphonse’s career at school was 
wayward enough. He would not 
attend to the ordinary lessons in 
Sallust, or Virgil, or Xenophon, but 
would earnestly study other classic 
authors, or perhaps passages in those 
school-books, but not the lessons ap- 
pointed for the day. Caboche, his 
teacher, often espying him intent on 
some book in business hours, would 
make a descent on it, hoping to secure 
one of the disreputable romances of 
Pigault Lebrun or Crebillon Fils, but 
would find instead, a copy of Clau- 
dian, Terence, Horace, or Tibullus. 
Detentions in abundance were his lot, 
but his pockets were full of the Latin 
poets, and he laughed at confinement. 

Being appointed regent of a class 

in the College Bourbon soon after the 
days of July, the overseer began to 
find little scholastic duty achieved in 
the division, though there was an 
absence of turbulence, and on any 
unexpected visit he found a general 
air of attention pervading the desks. 
To find the solution of the enigma he 
resorted to anexpedient more frequent 
in French than English novels—ap- 
plied his ear to the key-hole. The 
young teacher was delivering a lec- 
ture, and this is the portion that was 
heard by the astonished listener :— 


**We find a great analogy between Lucian, 
author of the ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ and 
one of the great writers of whom France is 
justly proud: I speak of Voltaire. We 
remark in the Greek author the same finesse, 
the same excellence, the same force of irony. 
You are yet too young to have read Voltaire. 
What do I see? Many of you shaking 
your heads.” ‘Eh! what confounded 
amphigouri (rambling discourse) is he dar- 
ing to deliver to the pupils?’ murmured the 
indiscreet censor, with his ear still applied 
to the key-hole. ‘It is only right, my 


friends,’ added the orator, ‘ to convince 
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you of the truth of the parallel I have an- 
nounced. Before explaining the first ‘ Dia- 
logue of the Dead,’ we must read together 
one of the finest stories of the giant-litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century. This tale 
is called’ ‘Eh, parbleu !’ said the 
listener, ‘ this is becoming too strong.’” 





So, without disturbing the interest- 
ing exposition, he betook himself to 
the superior ; and the self-willed “re- 
gent of the fifth” found that he could 
not with impunity turn aside from 
the programme of official studies to 
read the stories of Voltaire to his 
pupils. 

Karr Senior was very much cha- 

grined at his son’s rupture with the 
university ; and as he would not be 
satisfied with delivering lectures of 
anormal and edifying character, the 
poe purse was closed, and he 
vetook himself to a garret in the 
Rue des Fosses St. Victor, and the 
composition of poetic tales. He had 
a comrade nearly as poor as himself, 
and their furniture consisted of one 
bed, one deal table, and two chairs. 
Each acted servant in turn, and per- 
formed courses in the morning for the 
purchase of bread, groceries, and 
sausages, and for making a provision of 
water from the next fountain. Oc- 
casionally when the sun’s rays roused 
them to action, he who had enjoyed 
the dignity of master the previous 
day, would fancy he had acted 
slave, and a laughable contest would 
ensue before he set forth on his 
quests. 

They were much disturbed by the 
lodger of the floor underneath whose 
delight lay in blowing melancholy 
music from a flute the long, lon 
hours of the day. They expostula' 
with him to no purpose. So Al- 
phonse, one day that his chum hap- 
pened to be away, commissioned 
an Auvergnat water-carrier to fetch 
up a few tubs of water, and empty 
them on the floor. This being ae 
complished he stood in the doorway, 
and amused himself making casts 
with a fishing line on the diminish- 
ing lake. The notes from the next 
floor began to exhibit alarm, then 
ceased altogether, and the melomaniac 
rushing up stairs, exclaimed— 

“ Monsieur, Monsieur, it’s outra- 
geous! The water is coming down on 
me in streams.” 

“ That’s no concern of mine,” said 
his tormentor. “ You — in 
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playing on the flute, I in fishing with 
a line ; each to his taste !”* 

At last our man charged with two 
bundles of poetry presented himself to 
Henri de Latouche, of the Figaro. He 
took the smaller packet, and printed 
it, desiring the author to bring some 

rose either in literature or politics. 
err departed in joy, reduced his 
poetic tale to honest prose, and headed 
the chapters with German quatrains 
to which, after the example of Sir 
Walter Scott, he appended the names 
of Goethe, Schiller, &c. It received 
public favour at once, and some ill- 
natured critics, annoyed at the*sud- 
den success of a man without a name, 
slightingly declared that the only 
good things in the book, were the 
extracts from the German poets. 
Here was the ball at the foot of the 
young novelist. He challenged his 
detractors to produce the originals in 
any German collection, and too late 
they became aware of the trap laid 
for them. Unhappily we can praise 
only the evident talent by which this 
his first novel was distinguished. The 
subject was a painful one, and some 
of the situations are such as should 
never be selected for description. 

His sudden elevation had an inju- 
rious effect on our poet-romancer, and 
soon he could enjoy no happiness ex- 
cept when finding himself or his 
works in the eyes of the public. 
Digito monstrarv was his ambition, 
and this mental defect soon began to 
affect his writings. The spirit of his 
stories, at first frank and joyous, 
became false, affected, and lifeless. 

His modes of life and his personal 
appearance now occupied all his at- 
tention. Leaving his comrade he 
took lodgings in the Rue Tronchet, 
where a mat did duty for chair, bed, 
and writing-table. He is belied if he 
did not receive his literary friends 
in a scarlet dressing-gown, and a cap 
a-la-Henry VIII.,surmounted by three 
peacock’s feathers. Attending a re- 
presentation at the theatre, he as- 
tonished the actors and audience 
by a suit of deepest black, and a 
magnificent fireman’s helmet encircl- 
ing hie curiously-formed head. 

is ordinary promenades, how- 
ever, were achieved in the habiliment 


Perbaps neither. 


* Murger tells a nearly similar story of an eccentric Anglais. Are both stories true ? 
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of a circus-rider—doe-skin panta- 
loons, riding frock, with large silver 
buttons, stage-boots, and whip. By 
way of variety he would at times 
assume a blouse, tattered velvet 
trousers, ouvrier’s cap, and tobacco- 
pipe, and traverse tea gardens and 
Guinguettes. It delighted him be- 
yond measure to hear the frequenters 
of these cheap places of amusement, 
cry out to one another, “ Oh, here’s 
M. Alphonse Karr!” Finding that 
a hyena, which he kept by way of 
house-guard, frightened the bearers 
of proofs, in fact, kept them away 
altogether, he exchanged him fora 
magnificent Newfoundland and a Ne- 
ro, whom he called Ebon-skin. 

reischutz receiving every morning a 
two-sous piece in his mouth, walked 
down the Rue Vivienne, followed by 
Ebony and a crowd of idlers, entered 
the shop of a confectioner in the Pa- 
lais Royal, applied his fore-paws to 
the rim of the counter, dropped his 
penny thereon, received his cake in 
exchange, swallowed it, and, still at- 
tended by Dark-skin and “the idlers 
aforesaid, walked home. Of course 
the negro would be asked, “ Who 
owns this magnificent animal?’ and 
the answer was ready: ‘‘ He belongs 
to the master to me, J/essé Alponse 
Karr.” ‘Two thousand badauds and 
flaneurs that day would be taik- 
ing of the dog and the dog’s master, 
and he would himself sometimes be 
found snufling the morning’s incense 
among the crowd. 

After the mat decoration, he took 
into his head to hang his room in 
black cloth, adorned with death’s 
heads ; and he wrote and enjoyed his 
sleep in a coffin, furnished with a tall 
candlestick on each side. This pro- 
perty (as they say in the theatre) was 
changed for an apartment completely 
furnished in the Turkish mode. 

Our versatile author now deter- 
mined to become a seaman bold, made 
Etretat, on the coast of Normandy, 
his home, bronzed his face, and 
strengthened his arms and legs by 
ane them upon the deck of a 
coasting boat, which he had built ex- 
puny for these healthy excursions. 

ater he divided his affections be- 
tween coasting and cultivating flow- 
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ers. His Voyage Autour de Mon 
Jardin is probably in the hands of 
some of our readers. His next resi- 
dence was Sainte-Adresse, in the 
suburbs of Havre—a delicious abode, 
as most of his readers are aware. 
One summer, finding the sale of the 
“ Guépes”? rather languid, the report 
went abroad like wildfire, that the 
author was stark and stiff, killed in a 
duel the day before. All Paris was 
ina ferment. Thousands rushed to 
the office of the “‘Guépes.” 

Public.—Oh, is it true that M. 
Karr is dead ? 

Shopman.--Alas, it is but too 
true ; heis dead for certain. 

Public—Have you any volumes 
of the “ Guépes” left ? 

Shopman.—I think there are a few 
copies of most of them, and of this 
year’s numbers. 

Public.—Oh, let me have them ! 

In two days the stock was sold, 
and the indignant author then, but 
not till then, complained of the 
public papers for putting him to 
death before his time. He was alive 
—very much alive—and his health in 
the most robust condition. ‘“ Would 
Messrs. the Editeurs give this ma- 
licious report their earliest contra- 
diction?” Of course they would ; 
and the sale of the “Guépes” was 
astonishing. 

Nice had the honour of furnish- 
ing our author with house and 
garden after Havre, and he con- 
tinued thence to despatch weekly copy 
to the Siécle. A friend of the writer's 
passing through the suburbs of that 
old town, some years since, was at- 
tracted by the appearance of a house 
and nicely kept garden. He inquired 
ofthe roughly-attired gardener’s assist- 
ant, then weeding a bed, to whom 
the place belonged. “To M. Alphonse 
Karr,” answered he, raising his head, 
and scanning his questioner’s face. 
The gentleman had seen portraits of 
the author of La Famille Alain, with 
his Chinese-shaped eyes and eye- 
brows, his short hair, his colourless 
face, firm-set lips, and piercing look, 
and at once recognised him. He 
made some complimentary remarks 
on the nice order of the garden, which 
the proprietor graciously accepted, 
but Z omitted to ask the Penfide 
Anglais to lunch. 

The Cross was conferred on our 
hero for rescuing a dragoon from the 
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Seine, at the risk of his own life, 
Among his treasured objects is a 
painting representing this meritorious 
action, and beside it hangs another 
valued souvenir, which he thus ae- 
quired. Karr and Jules Janin are 
among the most aggressive of the 
critic tribe, and at the same time, 
very sensitive to attacks made on 
themselves. Karr excels in epigram, 
as any reader of the Wasps knows 
well ; and on one or two occasions, a 
certain authoress, wincing under some 
of his caustic attacks, determined to 
put a stop to his further visitations, 
either upon herself, or any other 
literary victim. Not choosing to in- 
trust the execution of the good work 
to a strange hand, she waylaid him, 
in the evening, at his own door, and 
aimed a deadly weapon at his heart. 
Her arm, not well seconding her will, 
he escaped with a trifling scratch 
and she had the mortification to find 
her unsuccessful attempt made the 
subject of the next number of the 
“ Guépes,” and illustrated by a sketch 
of the ineffective instrument—a vul- 
gar kitchen knife. This is the trophy 
that accompanies the painting already 
mentioned. Underneath has been 
emblazoned, by direction of the owner, 
“Given By Mapame L. C. to M, 
ALPHONSE Karr, in the back !” 

Thereisgreat diversity in the merits 
and morals of the writings of M. Al- 
phonse Karr. Out of the number we 
most cordially recommend “Clovis 
Gosselin,” “La Famille Alain,” “ Une 
Folle Histoire,’ “‘Une Histoire In- 
vraisemblable ;” also, but not so cor- 
dially, “‘Geneviéve,” and “ Agathe et 
Cécile.” The “ Voyage Autour de 
Mon Jardin” will continue to delight 
all who are slaves to the charms of 
flowers. 

During the horrors of the first 
French Revolution, those who could 
look unmoved on the trench that en- 
compassed the scene of suffering, filled 
with human blood, would dissolve in 
tears at the sorrows of Vaphnis and 
Chloé while they tended their sheep. 
The over-refined, and thoroughly-cor- 
rupt Court of Louis XV. would faint 
in ecstasy before the (apparently) in- 
nocent and guileless pastoral groups 
of Watteau. Marmontel, acquainted 
with all the insincerity and innate 
vice of the noblesse of his time, would 
charm his readers with pictures of 
rustic simplicity and pure affection, 
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Alphonse Karr, imbued with the cor- 
rupt spirit of French literature, has 
drawn as delightful pictures of the 
domestic virtues, of purity of soul, of 
sincere affection, and unaffected piety 
as it has been our good-fortune to 
meet ; and for examples werefer to the 
books quoted, one only of which, the 
* Alain Family,” has been rendered 
into English. 

On one of his early productions, not 
of thecharacter of those above-named, 
a brother critic, M. de Moleénes, re- 
marked :— 


“This is a genuine effusion of youth. We 
find in it that fever of the heart of which the 
patient is cured in time, after swallowing 
many a bitter potion. Thesources of gaiety 
are fresh and abundant. The suns of May 
and the glances of young maidens shed in- 
cessant light, and from many a page are ex- 
haled the sweet odours of spring. Real 
poesie is there to be found; not that nymph 
indeed whose feet rarely touch aught except 
the wavy summits of clouds, but she whose 
weary feet have wandered over the earth, 
and who has left so many stripes of her robe 
and drops of her blood on the bushes that 
fringed her path. . For the time the 
writer isa musician, who is executing a fan- 
tastic and irregular melody on the key- 
board of the humansoul, Everything that 
fills the heart with accords, from the silvery 
ring of infancy long past, even to the melan- 
choly and harsh notes of advanced age, joy- 
ous sounds and wailing chords clash with, 
or succeed each other without order or con- 
tinuity, but in a fashion which disturbs and 
seduces. Works of this nature are rather 
allied to the sensuous art of music than to 
the severe and abstract art of the writer. 
They suggest the charms of essences, for 
they possess the magic power, the intoxicat- 
ing fumes, and the dreamy delight of the 


nargille.” 


This is the style in which Karr 
speaks of first love, that love which 
is felt by honest and unhackneyed 
hearts :— 


“Hortensia soon reached the spot where 
her lover stood. She was much affected, 
and could scarcely speak. Surely any one 
who could have listened to the discourse of 
the lovers, would have thought them a 
ridiculous pair, so inflated and full of affec- 
tation were the little speeches of Fernand, 
and the few words that escaped Hortensia. 
But those who retain recollection of their 
youth can feel what divine harmonies re- 
sound in the hearts of two young people 
while uttering stupidities, and how their 
mere accents mutually fill their souls with a 
heavenly ecstasy, from which they cannot 
be drawn away by the foolish and unrea- 
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soning phrases by which they vainly endea- 
vour to convey to each other their new and 
blissful emotions.” 


Karr’s country scenes are painted 
with much delicacy, and a thorough 
appreciation of all the charm produced 
by solitude, fine weather, and river 
scenery. These scenes enlivened, 
and, as it were, consecrated by such 
love as is to be found in the romances 
of Sir Walter Scott, are among the 
finest things to be found in fictional 
literature. Those who do not care to 
put themselves to the trouble of re- 
covering their half-forgotten French, 
may procure the translation of the 
** Famille Alain,” for coast and coun- 
try scenes, for charming pictures of 
probity and the domestic virtues in 
the families of peasants and fisher- 
men, and a strain of morality not ex- 
ceeded by any to be found in the 
pages of our best English novelists. 

The puns and conundrums so dear 
to him generally come from the mouth 
of some pretentious imbecile, who 
watches every phase of a conversation 
to introduce them. Here are a few 
for the execration of those who do 
not require a calembour to be trans- 
lated. 

““* Why was NAPOLEON defeated?’ ‘Be- 
cause he had des N mis before and behind.’ 

“** How would you prepare a nice dish 
of fish from cailles (quails)? ‘Fire on 
them, and if you don’t miss your aim they 
will be des truites (destruites).’ 

““* Why am I glad to rest myself after my 
walk?’ ‘ Because I have Vingt cinq shoes.’ 
‘How is that?’ ‘Vingt cing is neuf, et 
treize, et trois (neufs et trés etroits).’” 


In one of the “‘Guépes” he begged the 
government to make shaking carpets 
out of windows a capital offence, for 
there were so many infractions of the 
law forbidding the practice that the 
executive or administrative had no 
time to attend to any serious concerns, 
In another he thus spoke of Louis 
Philippe’s notable project :— 

“Apropos of the fortifications of Paris, 
which will not be completed in less than 
six or eight years (this was in 1840), we 
are tempted to recall to memory the miserly 
lord, who, hearing that his pages were ill- 
supplied with linen, was touched with com- 
passion. ‘ Alas,’ cried he, ‘the poor boys!’ 
He called his gardener and bade him sow 
some hemp-seed at once. Some of the pages 
could not help smiling. ‘Ah, the little 
rogues!’ added he, ‘how pleased they look ! 


they're going to have new shirts,’ ” 
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At that period the people would 
have the Marseillaise sung or played 
on all occasions, and many were the 
disagreements between them and the 
sergens de ville in consequence. Karr 
recommended that it should be played 
five quarters of an hour in the theatre 
before it was asked for at all, and 
they would soon get tired of it, add- 
ing— 

“JT would wager that if the prefect of 
police only forbids the people from going on 
all fours in the street, he will find, the day 
after to-morrow, numbers prepared to resist 


this arbitrary ordonnance with surprising 
enthusiasm.” 


His own personality was never long 
kept out of sight in the journal. He 
thus gave the history of his portrait 
being taken :— 


“ Two years ago, Celestin Nanteuil was 
sent to take my likeness for some gallery 
or other. He did not find me at home, 
neither did another gentleman who called 
at the same time. There was a good fire, 
and cigars. At the third cigar, said M. 
Nanteuil, ‘It is half-past eleven.’ ‘ Thirty- 
five minutes,’ said the other. ‘ He is not 
coming.’ ‘ He is not coming.’ ‘ Monsieur 
is a literary man?’ ‘No; I ama painter. 
I come to take M. Karr's portrait.’ ‘It is 
unfortunate that he is not at home.’ ‘ Oh, 
it’s not much matter. I’ve often seen him, 
and at a pinch, I can paint him from 
memory. ‘There is only one thing to em- 
barrass me: I do not know whether his hair 
is short or long.’ ‘Oh, very short.’ ‘Very 
good. ‘That’s his dressing gown, I think,’ 
pointing to a black velvet frock. ‘I shall 
sketch it.’ It was put on a chair, but the 
folds did not adjust themselves gracefully. 
‘This will never do. Monsieur, if I might 
take the liberty!’ ‘ With pleasure.’ ‘ Would 
you kindly put on the dressing gown, so 
that the folds may fall better. Capital! 
I think your hair resembles his in colour.’ 
‘His is not so dark.’ ‘No matter; it’s easy 
to darkenit. The hair is done. Now forthe 
eyes. Whatcolour?’ ‘Don’t know. Blue 
or green, may be.’ ‘Oh, stuff! Your's are 
black, but what matter. Aren't his mous- 
taches rather long?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Faith this 
ought to be like.’ ‘To whom?’ ‘To him.’ 
‘But it is I who have sat for it.’ ‘ It would 
be worse if no one sat. Will you wait 
longer?’ ‘Oh, yes; and you?’ ‘No, no; 
my sketch is made. Oblige me by acquaint- 
ing M. Karr that I waited a long time.’ 
‘ He will be very sorry.’ ‘ Allow me (lights 
his cigar). The honour to salute you!’ 
‘Sir, your servant.’” 


Armand de Pontmartin, a living 
literary critic and novelist, gives us 
some broad hints as to the amount of 
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dependence to be placed on the ten- 
dency of a notice by Karr, or even the 
Nestor of the press, Jules Janin, 
even by a neophite, to whom other- 
wise they would delight to do a 
friendly office. 


“The procedure of Julio (Jules Janin) 
resembles that of more than one great mu- 
sical professor, who undertakes to treat his 
audience to a portion of Lucia, of William 
Tell, or the Huguenots. At first you get 
some impression of Donizetti, of Rossini, of 
Mayerbeer ; but takecare! The great man 
begins to be full of himself, the notes rain 
down, the triple crotchets rush in torrents ; 
it is a shower, an avalanche, a torrent. The 
floods have rushed down on the head of the 
original idea, drowned it, and swept it away. 
Thus does Julio. By way of pacifying his 
conscience, he writes on the first page the 
name of the author and the title of the — 
and then let him save himself who can 
He goes from one variation to another in 
French and Latin; and so eccentric is his 
course, that you neither know where you 
are, nor where you are going, nor what is 
the subject in question. Apropos of a med- 
ley at the Gymnase, he will recount the 
second Punic War, and a buffoonery at the 
Palais Royal will serve for pretext to cite a 
passage from Xenophon. Still an excellent 
old boy, and overflowing with talent, provided 
you ask him not for the impossible. The 
impossible with Julio is to declare his opi- 
nion clearly and concisely on the subject in 
hand, or to remember in the morning his 
judgment of the evening before. He attends 
a piece, he is delighted, he says to the au- 
thor, ‘it is charming. You will be pleased 
with my Monday’s notice of it.’ He goes 
to his desk. What’s this? The wind is 
from the north; the soap-bubble floats to 
the right ; it floats to the left. Away goes 
the pen; it takes the bridle between its teeth, 
the praise is spilled into the first drain, the 
epigram is lord of the race. The poor au- 
thor, praised to the skies on Wednesday, 
complimented on Sunday, is left prostrate 
on Monday. It is not the fault of the 
feuilletonist ; it is the fault of the feuilleton, 
which has mistaken the mustard for the 
honey pot. Another time he'll be more 
attentive. It is all the fault of the grinding 
organ that has disturbed his nerves, of the 
blue bottle buzzing at the window, the idea 
that has escaped to the ceiling, the appro- 
priate phrase that has hid itself under the 
grate. The author is in despair, but Julio 
is blameless.” 


The line adopted by Janin is pre- 
cisely that which our hero would take 
if his occupation consisted of pure 


criticism. It was our intention to 
enter upon some of the literary squab- 
bles of the Girardins, the Dumagses, 
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the Victor Hugos, the George Sands, 
and the doings at the coteries; but we 
have unwitting loitered on the way 
with the eccentric subject of our 
notice, and may complete our design 
at some more favourable opportunity. 
These writers, of whom we have been 
speaking are all falling into age and 
neglect, and the rising generation are 
beginning to look on their works as 
we regard the novels of Lord Mul- 
ve, Robert Plomer Ward, Hon. Mr. 
yster, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Gore, Lady 
Bury, and, alas! Sir Edward Bulwer 
himself. Wecanscarcely reconcile our- 


Tru these volumes* appeared, Eng- 
land possessed no biography of one of 
the quaintest and most fascinating of 
her humorists. We adopt for con- 
venience the term humorist, and Mr. 
Thackeray’sdoubtful limitation of the 

hrase. Why so capital an omission 

as remained for so long unsupplied 
is a point admitting of many conjec- 
tural solutions. The fact is enough 
for us, and that Mr. Fitzgerald has 
adequately filled a great blank in the 
gallery of our national literary por- 
traiture we shall presently demon- 
strate. A series of contributions from 
his pen upon the subject of this bio- 

raphy appeared in successive num- 
4 of this Magazine. The material 
which they supplied has been em- 
bodied in the narrative. It shall be, 
however, from that larger portion of 
the work which has never seen the 
light in any shape or disguise pre- 
viously to its appearance in its present 
form that we shall derive the extracts 
we mean to submit, and the thesis of 
ourcommentary. Asa subject for a 
biography, nothing could be more 
effective than Sterne. It was Mr. 
Forster who very happily entitled the 
first edition of his charming memoirs, 
The “Life and Adventures of Oliver 
Goldsmith ;” a title which he after- 
wards modified into the more staid 
“Life and 7'imes of Goldsmith.” But 
Sterne’s odd existence was indeed a 
tissue of strange adventures. Extra- 
vagant loves, gipsy rambles, awk- 
ward scrapes, social triumphs, and 
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selves to thenew men, the new women, 
and their new works. In point of 
geniustheyseem short of the standard 
of their predecessors, and they seem 
equally indifferent to the moral effect 
of their productions. With both 
races (due exceptions made) the only 
thing proposed was the production of 
a tale, that, from its exciting charac- 
ter, and the sympathy it should excite 
among a reading public hankering 
after forbidden fruit, would cause a 
large and eager demand for the nar- 
rative as it appeared piecemeal in the 
Siécle, the Presse, or the Débats. 


He was ham- 
pered by his cloth, and the gown of 


strange complications. 


which his cloth was made. But 
though this was a fatal embarrass- 
ment in a biographical view, it makes 
the situations more dramatic. And 
one of the most welcome conclusions 
which we are led to draw, after clos- 
ing these volumes, is that Mr. Sterne’s 
existence was even more Shandean 
than his “Shandy ;” and that the 
books he wrote, and the extravagances 
he penned, were not, as has been 
always insinuated, “patches on the 
harlequin’s jacket,” flung aside as 
soon as the pantomime was over. It 
is comforting to those who love to 
know deceased men of letters as they 
do personal friends; to feel interest 
and sympathy for their ways and 
habits, to love them as some are led 
to love even the Johnson of Boswell; 
it is comforting, we say, to feel, that 
Sterne corresponds with his books ; 
and that his life and temper reflected 
Shandeism as much as “Tristram.” 
More valuable still are these vo- 
lumes as a refutation of what may be 
called the unaccountable prejudices 
of the late Mr. Thackeray. We are 
glad that no affectation of forced de- 
licacy has prevented Mr. Fitzgerald 
doing what was his duty in this case ; 
and that the prevailing tone of sym- 
pathy and sentiment for the loss of 
one great humorist, whom the nation 
is now lamenting, has not stood in 
the way of justice to the memory of 
a greater master of humour. At the 








* “Life of Laurence Sterne.” By Percy Fitzgerald, Esq., M.R.LLA, London: Chapman 


and Hall. 


We have been favoured with early sheets of the work, on which we rely for our notice, 
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same time the task has been done 
with a scrupulous delicacy, and even 
gentleness, worthy of all praise. The 
warmest and most sensitive of the 
author of “Vanity Fair’s” friends, 
could not object to the calm and even 
tender fashion in which what we may 
cail the monstrous image he set up 
of the great Shandean has been cast 
down. 

In truth this strange view of Mr. 
Thackeray approached almost to a 
“phobia.” The nameof Sterneseemed 
to have the effect of infuriating him 
like a piece of scarlet cloth. In the 
Cornhill Magazine he came back 
again and again to the subject. He 
tossed and gored the unhappy Yorick 

-called him “ sniveller,’’ ‘“ mounte- 
bank,” “ wretched, worn-out old 
scamp,” “ driveller,’ “a street tum- 
bler,” a “great jester, not a great 
humorist.” Long after, in his read- 
ing, he lighted on a story to the 
Shandean’s prejudice. Forthwith he 
rushed into a “ Roundabout” apropos 
of “ Boots,” and printed it. It 
seems unaccountable in one who was 
so great a humorist himself; who 
had the large faith of a humorist, and 
the warm and generous admiration 
for Fielding, and Smollett, and Gold- 
smith. 

Even the “Lecture” on English 
Humorists, besides its mistaken tone, 
is shown to be full of serious mis- 
takes ; though the author of this 
biography has considerately put by 
his corrections, as it were, in a private 
place, and banished them to the Ap- 
pendix. 

Of Sterne’s character, Mr. Fitzger- 
ald gives us, with the freedom of con- 
versation, and the conciseness of an 
epitaph, his own masculine and vivid 
estimate, at the close of his “life.” It 
carries with it the weight of the vast 
mass of evidence which he has accu- 
mulated, and the writer delivers it 
with the matured convictions, and the 
judicial balancing, which befits the 
conflict of testimony and the conspicu- 
ous interest of the case. He says: 


“Tt is strange to think that there were 
people who might have taken the skull of a 
second Yorick into their hand, as the Prince 
of Denmark did that of the first. and have 
moralized over it sadly. They might have 
thought of his life, weighed his character, 
not too partially, but tenderly and with al- 
lowance,—as I have striven to do in this 
memoir to the best of my poor ability,—and 
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have summed up all, something after this 
fashion: He was more or less weak, vain, 
careless, idle, and given to pleasure ;—these 
were his natural faults. He was free of pen 
and speech—profane sometimes—and did 
not honour the gown he wore ; —these were 
the general scandals of his time, which seized 
on him like a contagion. But beside those 
faults or vices, were the redeeming traits of 
a generous sympathy and warmth, kind 
fatherly affection, a careful consideration 
(wonderful in a careless being) for the pe- 
cuniary interests of those for whom it was 
his duty to provide, a genial humour, and, 
strange as it may seem, a tone of natural 
piety. He was unfortunate in his marriage 
—unfortunate in his friends—unfortunate 
in the age, which seemed to strive how it 
should turn his head with flatteries; unfor- 
tunate in a frame that was always ailing. 
His were, in short, as he said over and over 
again so pathetically, follies of heart and 
not the head. These hindrances should be 
kept in view; and, when we would antici- 
pate the task of the Recording Angel, should 
prompt us not to blot out the entry for ever, 
but to make a gentle and charitable judg- 
ment.” 


The first characteristic that im- 
presses on reading these volumes is, 
the enthusiasm, and almost love, with 
which the author deals with his sub- 
ject. Many readers will, perhaps, 
decline to be led to the conclusion 
desired ; but all will appreciate the 
honest ardour and genuine sympathy 
with which the task is done. The re- 
sult is a figure of flesh and blood, that 
lives, walks, thinks, and stumbles 
(morally)—that we can take by the 
hand, that we see with our eyes, 
that if we condemn, we must at least 
pity. How much better this than the 
“dry bones” biographies which have 
been too much the fashion-—stuffed 
with chaff and husks ; of which the 
recently published life of Warburton 
is but a sample. All honour to Mr. 
Forster for being the first to intro- 
duce living men on thestage. The art 
of this style is the presence of an 
abundance of detail. Detail gives life ; 
but there must be a certain skill and 
knowledge of detail. Infinitely pre- 
cious, therefore, become magazine 
scraps, patches from newspapers, al- 
lusions in obscure memoirs, old en- 
gravings, and a hundred other sources. 

These volumes are, indeed, a series 
of pictures. There can be no question 
that the miniature detail and concen- 
tration of colour in which he delights 
are valuable as contributing to pic- 
turesque effect, even on so large a 
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canvas. Everything in these volumes 
may be said to be new. We are in- 
troduced into a new state of society— 
to a new inner life. It is pleasant, 
for instance, to see the old York man- 
ners, and the old York ladies and 
entlemen, going to the balls given in 
‘Lord Burlington’s Assembly-rooms.” 
Pleasant, too, as a picture, is the view 
of London society when Mr. Sterne 
“came upon town,” his being “ hur- 
ried off his legs” with great people, 
his dinners, his routs, his levees in his 
“lodgings in ye Pall Mall.” Plea- 
santest of all are the pictures of travel 
in France, which touch a long-for- 
gotten chord, and which no book that 
we can recollect has dealt with ; for 
there is here a mine of picturesque 
effect—the diligences, the postilions 
“in boots like fire-buckets,” the way- 
side inns, the old French houses, and 
the provincial life of the old French 
towns, his photograph of ‘Toulouse 
and Montpelier, in short, the tracing 
of Mr. Sterne over every inch of 
ground in the “Sentimental Journey,” 
to his very inns and _post-louses. 
Here, for instance, is a picture of a 
French ménage at Toulouse. A good- 
natured Gallo-Irish Abbe, M‘Arty, 
found out a suitable residence for 
Sterne and his family in that town. 


“ They were lodged delightfully, just out- 
side the town, in a stately house, elegant, 
charmingly furnished, built in the form of 
a hotel, with a court in front, and dpening 
behind on pretty gardens laid out in ser- 
pentine walks, and considered the finest fn 
the place. These grounds were so large and 
so much admired, that all the ladies and 
gentlemen of that quarter used to come and 
promenade there on the autumn evenings, 
and were welcome to Mr. Sterne. Inside, 
there was a fine dining-room and a spacious 
reception-room—quite as good as Baron 
d@’Holbach’s at Paris; three handsome bed- 
rooms with dressing-rooms; and two good 
rooms below, dedicated to Yorick— where he 
wrote his adventures. There were cellars 
in abundance. Mr. Sterne was in raptures 
with it all—revelled in his seigneurie of 
such a mansion—thought it only ‘too good 
by half for us;’ but felt comfort in the won- 
derfully moderate rent—only thirty pounds 
ayear! For this modest rent, too, his 
landlord, M. Sligniac, was to “ keep up” 
the gardens. Nay, there was a pretty 
country-house not far off—an old chateau, 
with a pavilion attached to it—where Mr. 
Sterne used to write his Shandy’s in, and 
which he christened ‘Don Pringello’s,’ in 
compliment to one of the Crazy Castle set 


-~which M, Sligniac gave him the use of, 
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when they required it, all for the same mo- 
dest figure! Something of this is to be ac- 
counted for in the cheapness of the times. 
Even twenty years back, such charming 
retreats on the edge of a French provincial 
town, were to be secured by the economic 
stranger. But something, too, I suspect, 
must be placed to the account of the te- 
nant’s seductive and pleasant ways. 

“The whole establishment was organized 
ina fewdays. Mr. Sterne loved to revel 
in this new housekeeping. They had an 
excellent cook, a femme-de-chambre, and ‘a 
good-looking laguais’ (Francois, most likely). 
He found out that they could live ‘for 
very, very little.’ Wood was the only thing 
dear ; and by-and-by they found that, keep- 
ing a capital table, two hundred and fifty 
pounds would be their whole yearly expen- 
diture. He at once put himself on a course 
of ass’s milk three times a day, and began 
to get strong again.” 


This is all new and welcome ground, 
and is full of picturesque detail. The 
history of “ Desseins,” that most ro- 
mantic of inns, is given fully, and is 
highly curious. We clatter through 
Calais, through Montreuil, where La 
Fleur was hired, and we see an host 
of the hotel which we stayed at, and 
actually learn his name, and post up 
to Paris. At Dessein’s Hotel, how- 
ever, we take leave to pause for a 
short space, and inspect the premises 
with the pleasant biographer of the 
sentimental traveller. 


““What a tide of travellers has flowed 
steadily from the packets, since those sen- 
timental times, making awkwardly and 
timorously for the hotel, and asking in their 
best damaged French to be shown the cyno- 
sure of the establishment, ‘ Sterne’s room.’ 
What endless processions upstairs, preceded 
by obsequious waiterdom, until the door, 
with the inscription in gilt letters, ‘ Sterne’s 
Room,’ is reached! What reverence, what 
suppressed breathings, what almost palpable 
visions of the departed humorist! The air 
seems charged with sentimental aroma, it 
seems but yesterday he sat in that very 
chair. The favourite print, too, is over the 
chimney-piece. A profitable show-room on 
the whole. People have asked, and paid 
dearer, for the favour of sleeping in Sterne’s 
chamber ; endless reveries, meditations, and 
general magazine literature, has been con- 
cocted there. Nay, only yesterday, as it 
were, a famous English author passed 
through—stayed the night at ‘ Dessein’s,’ 
occupied ‘Sterne’s Room,’ dreamt on him, 
meditated on him, could almost see him 
sitting there in his ‘ black satin smalls,’ held 
converse with him, and finally wrote ‘a 
roundabout’ on him. Yet, see what freaks 
the imagination will play. 


“That pleasant detective traveller of forty 
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years ago was taken, as usual, into ‘ Sterne’s 
Room,’ number Thirty-one, was shown the 
Sir Joshua mezzotint over the chimney- 
piece, and yet was sceptical. The outside 
of the house was all over-grown with vine- 
leaves, and the traveller, shrewdly suspect- 
ing there might be some record of the date 
of erection cut on the stone, sent up a man 
on a ladder to cut away the vine-leaves, an 
operation which led to the discovery of a 
tablet— 


A.pv. 1770. 
Alas! just two years too late for the credit 
of ‘Sterne’s Room.’ This is fatal to all the 
reverent pilgrimages made for nearly a 
hundred years back, and, indeed, made every 
day; fatal, too, to the fine writing and con- 
juring up of the ‘lean, hectic-looking par- 
son’ and his ‘ black satin smalls.’* 
“ The waiter, however, in no way discon- 
certed, offered to fix on another room in the 
house, and call it Sterne’s!” 


Like those who have “entertained 
angels unawares,” M. Dessein found 
himself all the better for the chance 
visit of Yorick. 

‘‘Dessein’s fame increased. His hotel 
was ‘thought to be the most expensive in 
Europe.’ He offered the traveller Bur- 
gundy, the best in his cellar, for five livres, 
which was declined as being monstrously 
dear! The monk used to come in until a 
very recent date, asking alms, being pre- 
served as a sort of imper rishable institution. 
Such a one—gentle, resigned-looking man, 
almost ‘mild, pale, and penetrating ’—pre- 
sented himself to the late Mr. Rogers and 
his friend, as they were sitting over their 
wine; and the friend, to the gentle poet's an- 
noyance, made somesuch speechas Mr. Sterne 
made to his monk. ‘II faut travailler,’ said 
Mr. Rogers’s friend; and the monk, bow- 
ing his head meekly, without a word, with- 
drew. There is intrinsic evidence in all Mr. 
Sterne’s characters and incidents that they 
are taken from life and experience; but 
those external proofs which turn up now and 
again are certain testimonies to his accuracy. 

“Mrs. Piozzi must have seen this very 
famous monk, who she calls Father Felix, 
and whose ‘manners and story,’ she says, 
struck Doctor Johnson exceedingly when he 
came through. The great moralist pro- 
nounced that so complete a character 
could scarcely be found in romance. He 
had been, like Mr. Sterne’s monk, a soldier ; 
knew English; read Addison and Napier, 
and played on the violin. He had been there 
about the year 1772, and was remarkable 
then ; so it does seem likely that he was Mr. 
Sterne’s Father Lorenzo. And Mrs. Piozzi 
was glad to hear that he was alive, and had 
only gone into Spain. 

“ She sat in Dessein’ s parlour, and wrote 
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the first pages of her pleasant Tour. Her 
sketch of Calais, as seen from the window, 
is a photograph:—‘The women in long 
white cambric cloaks; soldiers with whisk- 
ers; girls in neat slippers, and short petti- 
coats, contrived to show them; postillions 
with greasy night-caps and vast jack-boots, 
driving your carriage, harnessed with ropes, 
and adorned with sheepskins.’ 

“Frederick Reynolds, in those free-and- 
easy memoirs which he has left behind him, 
sets out some droll adventures at Calais. 
He, too, put up at the famous Dessein’s, 
and burning with veneration for the author 
of Tristram, actually stopped the Innkeeper 
on the stairs, to ask him about the great 
humorist. This was about the year 1775, 
when Monsieur Dessein was a little advanced 
in life, and wore a tail and curls of curious 
The youth asked him boldly if he 
recollected Mr. Sterne. The other answered 
with a true theatrical pose—‘ Your country- 
man, Monsieur Sterne, von great, von very 
great man! and he carry me vid him to 
posterity. He gain moche money for his 
Journey of Sentiment—mais moi. I made 
more through the means of dat dan he by 
all his owvrages réunis. Ha!’ He then threw 
himself into a sort of Tristram attitude, 
placing his forefinger on his breast, said— 
* Qu’en pensez vous?’ and disappeared with 
mystery. Allowing for the wild, rollicking 
tone of these recollections, and the exagger- 
ation which is common to the writings of 
every comedian, from Tate Wilkinson down- 
wards, it does somehow seem to fit the tra- 
ditional likeness of the host of the Hotel 
d’ Angleterre. 

“Selwyn knew him, and recommended 
that quasi-daughter of his, Mademoiselle 
Fagnani, about whom he was nearly crazy, 
to hiscare. The wild Duke of Queensberry 
knew him. In short, everybody knew him. 
He cleared parcels through the custom- 
house for his noble friends. And Oliver— 
the one Oliver—not the stern Puritan, but 
the gentle Goldy, on that expedition with 
the Hornecks, before mentioned—came 
straight to Sterne’s Hotel, and put up with 
Dessein. A famous and delightful humor- 
ist, who might surely have given immor- 
tality to, at least, a hotel; but that fit of 
comic jealousy, which he once assumed be- 
cause the people in the street kept staring 
at some painted women in a gallery and 
overlooked him, was but a type of his des- 
tiny in life.” 


While upon the “Sentimental Jour- 
ney,” it may be as well to extinguish 
one of those false lights, “the Pucks” 
of biography, as the elder Disraeli 
happily terms them, who mislead the 


benighted explorer. It is a pity that 
the criminal code does not provide for 
this worst type of forgers. _M, Fitz- 


* The writer exposed this really comic mistake in # recent number of the Athencewm, 
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rald has gone in the spirit of the 
isi Prius r into the case and 


oie aee of La Fleur, who totally 
aks down under his scrutiny. The 
process is curious and amusing. 


“ He was asked, too, about the private 
life and habits of his late master, and all 
his details have a suspiciously melodramatic 
air. Mr. Sterne would fall at times into 
profound fits of melancholy, and would 
smile at his valet’s well-meant efforts to 
amuse him. At other times he would burst 
into unreasonable fits of gaiety, and shout 
* Vive la bagatelle!’ He was dreadfully 
affected by the crowds of destitute and poor 
which he encountered everywhere. ‘These 
poor people oppress me, La Fleur,’ he said ; 
‘how shallI relieve them?’ The starling 
was a genuine bird—he made him a present 
to his valet, who brought him over to Eng- 
land. ‘ But I never heard him speak,’ said 
La Fleur, sorrowfully; ‘perhaps he had 
forgot his note.’ The hint of the starling, 
as we have seen, was from Sterne’s own 
crest. The passport La Fleur considered a 
very grave business, ‘and M. de Bretieul,’ 
said the valet, ‘ with all his Shakespeare, 
could never have procured it. He was in- 
indebted for it to the Marquis de Lambertin.” 
But one little fact stamps his story with 
grave suspicion. He described Mr. Sterne 
writing far into the night, and could not 
understand how he could have printed so 
very short an account of his travels. ‘ For,’ 
says the valet, ‘upon our return from a 
tour, we had a large trunk completely filled 
with papers.’ This is quite inconsistent 
with Mr. Sterne’s habits; and it is a fact, 
that he did not begin to write a line of his 
journey until more than a year after he got 
home. The valet was then asked, ‘ Do you 
know anything of their tendency, La F leur?’ 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ miscellus remarks on the 
manners of different nations. He was al- 
ways making elaborate inquiries as to his 
form of government, &c., and studied a 
good deal in the libraries of the “ patrons of 
learning” ’—the last field of inquiry in the 
world Mr. Sterne would have entered on, or 
would have been inclined. The valet shook 
his head sadly when the grissette was men- 
tioned, and merely remarked ‘she was very 
pretty.’ Still, he added handsomely, that 
Mr. Sterne’s conversation with women was 
always of the ‘most interesting’ kind— 
praise which, however, seems a little quali- 
fied by the remark, that ‘he usually left 
them serious, if he did not find them so.’ 
He furnished details about his own personal 
history ; how he had married the elder of 
two sisters at Montreuil (he had the scene 
Mr. Sterne sketched from his own window 
before his eyes), one who rather ‘ resembled 
Maria of Moulines ;’ how she earned only 
six sous a day by mantua-making —they 
set up a cabaret for the English sailors ; 
how this failing them through the war they 
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separated, and she finally disappeared with 
a company of strolling actors. 

“The whole thing is contradictory and 
suspicious; but that it was considered of 
importance by Sir Walter Scott, scarcely 
deserved serious noice in Mr. Sterne’s life. 
There is reason to believe that La Fleur was 
a mere fanciful name, which Sterne found 
in Moreri, among the materials for the 
curious chapter on ‘ whiskers,’ where, too, 
he found La Fosseuse and other names. 

“On the whole, I believe the true solution 
to be, that some laquais de place or hotel- 
waiter, from Calais or elsewhere, who had 
seen him once or twice, had by some chance 
come to England; and finding his meagre 
details profitable and exciting,had gradually 
enlarged his character as tothat of La Fleur, 
the valet. A glance at the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey’ would have furnished him with 
hints; or could this be the French valet 
that Frederick Reynolds picked up at Calais, 
and took with him on his travels, and whom 
he insisted should change his name to La 
Fleur, and whom he addressed as such all 
through his journey? After their connex- 
ion was terminated, the Frenchman might 
have been reluctant to drop the historical 
name he had grown so accustomed to, and 
might find his account in not repudiating 
the glories of Mr. Sterne’s original body 
servant. That ‘ La Fleur’ was not the real 
name of the valet, I have ascertained beyond 
a doubt. Mr. Sterne found it in a farce of 
Foote’s, acted the very year of his senti- 
mental travels, entitled ‘The Commissary.” 
He read in the playbill, “La Fleur, a French 
valet,’ and cooly appropriated the name for 
his own follower.” 


Of the Montpellier physician we 
have a very amusing sketch. His 
treatment would have looked like a 
tradition of Gil Blas, were it not that 
we know that quackery is probably 
as old as human nature, and will last 
as long. 


“This treatment was indeed barbarous, 
and reads like a bit of Moliére. Anything 
more ludicrously inefficient for a consump- 
tive cannot be conceived. They almost 
poisoned him with a succession of what they 
called bouillons refraichissants, the elements 
of which were ‘a cock flayed alive, and 
boiled with poppy seeds, these pounded ina 
mortar afterwards passed through a sieve.’ 
There besides to be present one crawfish, 
which should be a male one. This was de 
riguer, a female crawfish being likely to be 
fatal! This precious composition must 
have been devised specially for the English, 
and for that ma'ady of ‘consumption,’ 
which we are told was peculiar to them. 

“There can be no question but that the 
physician who prescribed this primitive 
nostrum for Mr. Sterne was the same M. 
F » Whom Smollett consulted when 
he visited Montpellier the following year. 
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It is the most amusing passage in his 
travels. There was an English physician 
resident there, Dr. Fitzmaurice; but M. 
F——, that great lanthorn of medicine, 
was at the head of the local faculty. Smol- 
lett sent him his fee of a louis, by a servant, 
and his ‘case’ drawn up in true medicinal 
Latin; and onthe morning after received 
back a sheet of remarks in French, the 
ignorance in which showed him clearly that 
his ‘case’ had not been read, or that its 
language was among the acquirements of 
the Montpellier physicians. But with the 
remarks came a prescription, the favourite 
bouillons refraichissants, precisely the same 
as Mr Sterne’s, containing the ‘petit poulet,’ 
le chair, le sang, le ceur, et le foie ‘dune 
tortue,’ and the garden seeds. On receipt 
of which, the patient sent him twelve livres, 
and a characteristic note, ‘ Ce n’est pas sans 
raison que M. F-—— jouit d'un si grand 
reputation. Je n'ai plus de doutes, graces 
a Dieu et A M. F——.’ 

“The doctor’s reply was no less happy. 
‘Monsieur n’a plus de doutes. J’en sais 
charmé! Regu 12 livres. He was indeed 
an arrant charlatan, and Mr. Sterne, com- 
paring notes with the Scotch physician at 
Toulon, told him of an unhappy English 
youth named Oswald, son to a merchant, 
who had fallen into their caprices. 

“ The young man, in the last stage of con- 
sumption, took his bouillons refraichissants 
for above a month, with the worst results ! 
and on his complaining, was told precisely 
as Mr. Sterne had been told: ‘Sir, the air 
of this place is too sharp for your lungs.’ 
‘Then,’ said the other, you are a sordid 
villain to have kept me here.’ He went to 
Toulouse, where he died in a few weeks.” 


Of Laurence Sterne’s various moods, 
his affectations, and his sincerities, 
we learn probably all we are likely 
ever to know in these pleasant and 
philosophical tomes. That his spirits 
oscilated violently as those of ex- 
citable persons will, is not surprising. 
Even Falstaff has his compunctious 
visitings, and Yorick’s moments of 
subsidence and gloom were possibly 
as unpleasantly haunted. The fol- 
lowing passages give us some idea of 
the author of “Tristram Shandy” 
among his fellow men, and in his 
gaiety and his vapours :— 


“Mr. Cradock, the amateur actor and 
dramatist, once met him behind the scenes 
at Drury-lane, and found him in very low 
spirits. He suggested to him—what any 
one familiar with the dramatic power of his 
writings wovid long to suggest—that he 
should try his hand at something for the 
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stage—a comedy, for instance. He seemed 
greatly struck with the idea; but, ‘ with 
tears in his eyes,’ adds Mr. Cradock, pro- 
fessed his utter ignorance of the business of 
the stage. ‘That,’ said the other, ‘ could 
easily be supplied.’ There is no doubt that 
this was but a minor difficulty, which Gar- 
rick and his many dramatic friends would 
have helped him over. The idea had al- 
ready occurred to him; for, in one of his 
‘Shandys,’ he breaks out into an apos- 
trophe to his friend: ‘O Garrick, what a 
rich scene of this would thy exqusite powers 
make! And how gladly would I sit down 
and write such another to avail myself of thy 
immortality, and secure my own behind it.’ 
But the ease and fluency with which whole 
*Shandvs’ could be reeled off, was a dif- 
ferent thing from the care and even drud- 
gery which work for the stage entails. This 
perhaps was the true reason. Others, how- 
ever, as will be seen later, were found to 
dramatise what he himself had written. 

“ This Mr. Cradock seems to have known 
him intimately, and once more had the sa- 
tisfaction of making him ‘laugh heartily,’ 
by tellinghim a story about Tristam Shandy. 
Mr. Cradock had lent a matter-of-fact gen- 
tlemen a dry philosophical work, wel 
known to the curious as Harris's ‘ Hermes,’ 
of which the gentlemen read portions very 
steadily, and then returned it with the re- 
mark, ‘that all these imitations of Tristram 
Shandy were very poor things, and fell 
far short of the original.’ 

“It might have been about this time that 
Mr. Sterne found himself in company where 
there were several clergymen, and began to 
tell comic stories of his parochial expe- 
riences: how at York, after preaching at 
the Cathedral, an old woman whom he had 
observed sitting on the pulpit steps, stopped 
him as he came down,* asked where he 
would preach the following Sunday. Mr. 
Sterne told her ‘where he was to exhibit,’ 
says the account; and on that day found 
her again waiting for him, when she again 
put the same question. The next sermon 
was to be at Stillington; and to his great 
surprise, at Stillington he found her. ‘On 
which,’ said Mr. Sterne, telling the story 
to the clergymen, ‘I prepared a sermon 
specially for the following Sunday, expect- 
ing to find my old woman as before; “TI 
will grant the request of this poor widow, 
lest by her often coming she weary me,” 
‘Why, Sterne,’ said one of the company, 
‘you have left out the most applicable bit 
of the whole—‘“ Though I fear neither God, 
nor regard man.”’ Itis said the retort si- 
lenced Mr. Sterne for the rest of the even- 
ing.” 


That Sterne, the writer, did not 
always keep his fingers from picking 


* Adam's Anecdotes. Though no authority is given, the story is so exact in local 
details, I have no hesitation in accepting it as true. 
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and stealing, but helped himself with 
a cheerful conscience and an iniqui- 
tous vanity to other men’s property, 
Mr. FitzGerald demonstrates. His 
sermons teem with evidence of this 
sort of larceny ; and in his “ Senti- 
mental Journey,” and “Shandy,” the 
chevalier dindustrie does not forget 
his cunning. Here is an indictment 
with three counts, conclusively sup- 
ported by proof. 


“Lovers of Sterne will, however, regret 
that at least three of his most charming 
thoughts should not have been his own. We 
must give up Uncle Toby’s fly—the pretty 
bit of consolation to Maria. ‘God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb’*—and, what is 
the greatest sacrifice, Captain Shandy’s 
famous recording angel. The fly, according 
to Balzac, was originally put out of the win- 
dow by James the First of England, who 
made a remark exactly the same as that of 
Uncle Toby. His ‘shorn lamb’ is found in 
the French ‘a brebis tondue,’ and there is 
a very similar thought in the ‘ Outlandish 
Proverbs, selected by Mr. G. H., 1640.’ 
‘To a close shorne sheepe God gives wind 
by measure.’ And the famous recording 
angel has a parallel in a MS. by a monk 
Alberic, who lived about the year 1100. 
* A demon holds a book in which are written 
the sins of a particular man, and an angel 
drops on it from a phial a tear which the 
sinner had shed in doing a good action, and 
his sins are washed out.’ This, however, is 
quite a coincidence, for Sterne could never 
have seen the monk’s MS. And Sterne’s 
thought is exquisitely artistic, both in bre- 
vity, dramatic effect, and music.t Mr. 
Moore worked the idea into his ‘ Peri’ with- 
out scruple.” 


The pretty monkish alegory has, 
no doubt, often reappeared ; and sim- 
ple “ coincidence” is far less probable 
than Sterne’s unacknowledged in- 
debtedness to some comparatively 
modern and obscure reproducer of 
the image. Of his orthography and 
his French his biographer makes a 
whimsical and woful exposure. He 
observes how amusing it is to see, 
in the “Sentimental Journey” at 
least, the printers carefully repaired 
his English spelling mistakes ; for his 
French, as “ reading” was then con- 
ducted, they could do nothing. “Tris- 
tram Shandy,” however, he observes, 
is thickly sown with blunders in ortho- 
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graphy of every shade of aggravation; 
Mr. FitzGerald remarks that— 


“His spelling in the MS. ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ (amended by the printers) does not 
do credit to the Halifax schoolmasters. He 
spells ‘magazine’ ‘magazeen,’ ‘buyer’ 
‘ byer,’ ‘ metals’ ‘ mettles,” ‘ meagre’ ‘ mea- 
ger,’ ‘ vineyard’ ‘ vinierd,’ ‘ chevalier’ che- 
vilier,” ‘ass’ ‘ asse,’ ‘good wine’ ‘ goad wine ;’ 
‘sought’ ‘saught,’ ‘forty’ ‘fourty,’ with 
many more. His French, however, on which 
he prided himself, was very weak indeed, 
both in spelling and grammar. He hada 
happy instinct for the idioms, which he 
generally succeeded in grasping, though not 
in the correct shape. His French letters 
must have amused his French friends. 

** He starts with a famous little carriage 
that only held one passenger, and which he 
makes masculine instead of feminine—a 
d sobligeant instead of a d‘sobligeante. The 
little French captain addresses the French 
lady in this odd language— Apparament 
vous etez Flammande?’ leaving out the 
‘que.’ He also questions her as to where 
she came from, ‘ Vous n’etez pas de Londre ?” 
But perhaps the most curious mistake of 
the whole series occurs at the inn in Mon- 
treuil (which Mr. Sterne spells in many 
awkward ways, shifting from Montriul to 
Montriuil), where the landlord, speaking of 
Jamatone, tells how ‘un mylord anglais 
presentoit un ecu a la fille de chambre,’ 
where he uses ‘ présenter’ in the usual sense 
of ‘donner’ or ‘ offrir,’ uses the imperfect 
instead of the aorist; and, finally, makes 
Janatone a ‘ fille de chambre,’ instead of a 
‘fille d’auberge,’ or ‘la fille’ simply. The 
strange use ‘ présenter’ mystified the French 
translators wonderfully ; and the oddest 
part of the whole is that in his MS. he had 
‘donnoit,’ but struck it out. 

“ Although he confounds ‘fille de cham- 
bre’ and ‘ femme de chambre,’ turning the 
former invariably into ‘ladies’-maid,’ the 
the latter into ‘ house-maid.’ La Fleur be- 
comes a ‘garcon de bonne fortune,’ and 
rides a horse ‘ le plus opinion’tre du monde” 
—a quality of animal never seen in French 
before. He puts ‘mal-apropos’ for ‘ hors de 
propos.” The same famous servant was 
gifted with a certain captivating ‘preve- 
nancy ;’ ‘for there was a passport in his very 
looks’ which drew everyone to hin. These 
are merely specimens ; but it is not too much 
to say, that every bit of French imported 
into the “Sentimental Journey’ is faulty in 
some degree. 

“When the lady is shut up in the carriage 
with Mr. Sterne, she exclaims, not, ‘ Voila 
ce qui est plaisant’—as a French lady might 


* Many pious persons have supposed that this is to found in the Scripture, and a clergy- 
man is said to have actually preached a sermon upon that text. 


¢ ‘Black as the damned drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel’s pen 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again.’ 
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say—but, ‘C’est bien comique,’ which is 
true English-French. More droll still is his 
calling the landlord of his hotel the ‘ maitre 
@hétel.’” 


How industrious and thoughtful, 
notwithstanding, was his revision of 
his manuscript, remains in autogra- 
phic proof. Mr. FitzGerald says 
that— 

“Some of these MS. still remain. At 
Skelton Castle is a book or two of ‘Tris- 
tram ;’ in the British Museum is the first 
half of the ‘ Sentimental Journey ;’ and Mr. 
Rogers showed Mr. Moore one morning the 
original of one of the Sermons, also care- 
fully corrected. It struck Mr. Moore that 
one of these emendations was scarcely an 
improvement. Speaking of the Jews, he 
had called them ‘a thoughtless and thank- 
less people,’ for which he substituted ‘ this 
thankless and peculiarly ungrateful people.’ 


It is plain, we think, that Mr. Sterne 
intended here striking out the word 
“thankless.” He could not have pre- 
meditated so barren a tautology as the 
passage now presents. It would then 
have stood, “ this thoughtless and pe- 
culiarly ungrateful people.” 

“Tn the Shelton MS. is a slight alteration 
which shows great nicety of touch. ‘O 
Garrick,’ he said, ‘how gladly would I sit 
down and write such another,” &c., which 
he compressed into ‘how gladly would I 
write such another.’ But the ‘ Sentimental 
Journey’ MS. is the most curious instance 
of careful elaboration,* and some of the al- 
terations are so characteristic, that I do not 
scruple to pause a little in this place and 
examine them in detail. 

“Thus, in the first few lines, ‘my gentle- 
man’ turned on him originally ‘with the 
most civil insolence in the world,’ which on 
reflection seemed a little contradictory, so 
he made it ‘triumph.’ For ‘should give 
these rights,’ he put ‘should give a man 
these rights,’ and ‘I am determined to look 
into them,’ became ‘I'll look into them.’ 
Speaking to the monk, he distinguished be- 
tween certain persons and others ‘ who have 
no other plan in the world but to be a bur- 
den to it for the lovéof God,’ which became, 
‘no other plan in life but to get through it 
in sloth and ignorance, for the love of God.’ 
And when the poor Franciscan meekly 
bowed his head and made no reply, ‘ Nature 
seemed to have done with her resentments 
in him ; at least she showed none,’ none but 
a master of the elegancies of English would 
have struck out that ‘at least.” When the 
door was shut, Mr. Sterne uttered two 
‘Pshaw’s,’ which he reduced to one. For 
‘the whole body of travellers,’ he substituted, 
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with more elegance, ‘the whole circle of tra- 
vellers,’ and for ‘in quest of knowledge,’ 
put ‘in pursuit,’ ‘Four long months’ had 
elapsed since the d/sobligeante had finished 
its course, but he drew his pen through the 
word ‘long.’ But the most amusing altera- 
tion is in the meditation on this famous des- 
obligeante. The sentence now stands, ‘and 
when a few words will rescue misery out of 
her distress, I hate the man who can be a 
churl of them’—but it was originally, ‘when 
a few little words will set the post-chaise of 
an innocent traveller agoing,’ &c. How 
much the phrase has gained by the altera- 
tion is plain. He even finds it difficult to 
satisfy himself as to the position of the 
words ‘M. Dessein.’ ‘It must cast a damp, 
M. Dessein, upon your spirits—you suffer as 
much as the machine,’ did not sound so 
musical as ‘must cast a damp upon your 
spirits—you suffer, M. Dessein, as much as 
the machine.’ 

“When he and the lady were shut up in 
remise—‘a colloquy of five in such a situa- 
tion, which, by the way, is one of those 
things which can happen to a man but once 
in his life,’ was an idea that first occurred to 
him, but he afterwards struck out the last 
half of the sentence. He altered ‘overthrows’ 
to ‘discomfitures’—‘ hurt’ to ‘ mystified.’ 
‘It begat a silence,’ offended him, and be- 
came ‘we remained silent.’ It is almost 
droll to see what his sentiment had betrayed 
him into writing on Father Lorenzo's grave, 
‘they all struck so forcibly upon my affee- 
tions that I wept over him as a widow.’ 
This seemed a little ambiguous, and it be- 
came ‘I burst into a flood of tears.’ This 
refining process is nowhere so exemplified 
as in the ending to the story of the ‘ grisset.’ 
It stood originally, ‘so counting the money 
into her hand, and with a lower bow than 
one generally makes to a shopkeeper’s wife, 
I went out,’ &c.—originally it had the 
coarser shape of, ‘and giving it (her hand) 
something betwixt a shake and a squeeze as 
I did it, we both returned our thanks to- 
gether.’ It is very curious, being thus ad- 
mitted behind the scenes. 


Something of Yorick’s death-bed 
will not be without its interest and 
its moral. Upon these closing scenes . 
Mr. FitzGerald has concentrated 
many lights. 


“This was now at hand. About the 
second week of the next month, being still 
‘tied down neck and heels with engage- 
ments,’ he was seized with a chest attack, 
which he took for influenza, but which 
clung to him with more than usual obsti- 
nacy. He struggled with it, and seemed 
to think he would as usual come off victori- 
ous. Just at that time a letter came to him 


* It is the very copy that went to the press, for the printer’ 8 pencil-marks are still on 
it. It came from the Farnborough family, who possess several articles that once belonged 
to Sterne. 
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from his daughter, which must have had a 
chilling, dispiriting effect, notwithstanding 
that it set out with news of ‘the Journey’ 
being read and admired in York by every 
one. 

“ Mrs. Sterne and her daughter had been 
prudently forecasting the future; and the 
mother had told her daughter that it was 
Mr. Sterne’s intention to bequeath the care 
of his Lydia to the Indian lady, whom the 
world knew as Eliza. ‘The subject of my 
letter, wrote Mr. Sterne, with some agita- 
tion, ‘has astonished me. She could know 
but little of my feelings to tell thee that I 
should bequeath thee as a legacy to Mrs. 
Draper.’ He then reassures her, and tells 
how Mrs. James will watch over ‘ my friend 
whom I have so often talked and wrote 
about; from her you will learn to be an 
affectionate wife, a tender mother, and a 
sincere friend.’ He then alludes to the 
success of his book ; ‘ but is the gratification 
of my feelings on this occasion—the want 
of health bows me down—this vile influenza 
—be not alarmed, I think I shall get the better 
of it, and shall be with you both the first 
of May ; and if I escape, ’twill not be for a 
long period, my child, unless a quict retreat 
and peace of mind can restore me.’” 


Upon this Mr. FitzGerald com- 
ments with his accustomed tender- 
ness. 


“Nothing can be more tenderly delicate 
than that hurried correction of himself, ‘ be 
not alarmed, I think I shall get the better 
of it;’ and the gentle way—almost artful — 
in which he goes on to prepare his daugh- 


ter’s mind for the worst. ‘ If I escape, ’twill 
not be for a long period, my child. But I 
think, my Lydia, thy mother will survive 
me—do not deject her spirits with thy affec- 
tions on my account.’ He sends them both 
a present of a necklace and buckles, ‘Jam 
never alone,’ he goes on, ‘the kindness of 
my friendsiseverthesame. J wish, though, 
I had thee to nurse me ; but I am deny'd that. 
Write to me twice a week at least. God 
bless thee, my child; and believe me ever, 
ever thy affectionate father, 
‘L. 8.’ 

“*If I ever revisit Coxwould!’ He was 
hurrying fast to that ‘sweet retirement,’ 
What he took for a ‘ vile influenza,’ became 
a pleurisy ; and on the Thursday following 
(March 10th) he was bled three times, and 
on the next day blistered. On the Tuesday 
he was prostrate and exhausted after this 
violent treatment ; but as he lay there, the 
thought of the child he loved so dearly 
came upon him, and with a feeble hand he 
was just able to write a few tottering cha- 
racters to his friend, Mrs. James. So piteous 
and touching an appeal has rarely come from 
adeath-bed: it was the poor, broken, gasping, 
dying Yorick’s last letter. In it we seem 
to hear an humbleacknowledgment of errors, 
and a cry for pardon for ‘ follies which my 
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heart, not my head, betrayed me into!’"—a 
declaration we may accept as genuine, and 
which is the true key to all his Shandean 
sins, errors, mistakes, and follies. 
“*To Mrs. J -—. 
“25th March, Tuesday. 
“* Your poor friend is scarce able to write 

he has been at death’s door this week 
with a pleurisy I was bled three times 
on Thursday, and blistered on Friday 
Thephysician says I am better—-God knows, 
for I feel myself sadly wrong, and shall, if 
I recover, be a long while of gaining 
strength. ——Before I have gone thro’ half 
th's letter, I must stop to rest my weak 
hand above a dozen times—Mr. J was 
so good to call upon me yesterday. I 
felt emotions not to be described at the 
sight of him, and he overjoy’d me by talk- 
ing a great deal of you. Do, dear Mrs. 
J , entreat him to come to-morrow, or 
next day, for perhaps I have not many 
days, or hours, to live—I want to ask a 
favour of him, if I find myself worse 
that I shall beg of you, if in this wrestling 
I come off conqueror—iny spirits are fled— 
tis a bad omen—do not weep, my dear 
lady your tears are too precious to 
shed for me bottle them up, and may 
the cork never be drawn. Dearest, kind- 
est, gentlest, and best of women! may health, 
peace, aud happiness prove your handmaids. 

If I die, cherish the remembrance of me, 
and forget the follies which you so often 
condemned—which my heart, not my head, 
betray’d me into. Should my child, my 
Lydia, want a mother, may I hope you will 
(if she is left parentless) take her to your 
bosom ?—You are the only woman on earth 
1 can depend upon for such a benevolent 
action. ——I wrote to her a fortnight ago, 
and told her what, I trust, she will find in 
you -—Mr. J —_— will bea father to her— 
he will protect her from every insult, for he 
wears a sword which he has served his 
country with, and which he would know 
how to draw out of the scabbard in defence 
of innocence. ——Commend me to him—as 
I now commend you to that Being who 
takes under his care the good and kind part 
of the world.—Adieu! all grateful thanks 
to you and Mr, J——. 

“* Your poor affectionate friend, 
“¢L. STERNE.’” 


We are now at the verge of that 
awful hour when this strange and 
way ward spirit was to go to his dread 
account, 


“This was Tuesday, Friday was the last 
day of his life. He seems tu have been left 
there, at Bond-street, alone, deserted, and 
entirely dependent, scarcely in the sense he 
had wished, on the hired offices of a lodg- 
ing-house servant. M, Janin, with an eye 
to a bit of ghastly sentimentality wholly 
indefensible, transforms this person into 
‘ Mad—— de——, sa belle et aimable garde 
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malade,’ and makes the dying Yorick place 
her hand upon his heart. 

* But little is known of his last moments. 
Towards four o'clock in the afternoon he 
complained of cold in his feet, and asked the 
attendant to chafe them. This seemed to 
relieve him, but presently he said the cold 
was mounting yet higher; and while she 
was striving to,impart a warmth to his feet 
and ankles, which a more awful power was 
driving away, at this moment some one 
knocked at the hall-door, and the landlady 
opening it, found it was a footman sent to 
inquire after Mr. Sterne’s health.” 


“Fish” Crawford, the well-known 
Macaroni, was giving a dinner party 
close by, in Clitford-gtreet. 

“The guests were all friends of the dying 
humorist; of the company were the Dukes of 
Grafton and Roxburgh, the Earls of March 
and Ossory; Mr. Garrick, Mr. Hume, and 
Mr. James. Some one had mentioned his 
illness, and it was proposed to send to know 
how he was, and the footman, whose name 
has been preserved, was despatched to New 
Bond-street, to inquire. The landlady was 
not able, or did not care, to give him the 
latest news, but bade him go up and inquire 
of the attendant. He did so, and entered 
the room just as the deserted Shandean was 
expiring. He stood by and waited to see 
the end ; he noted how the wasted arm was 
suddenly raised, as if to ward off something, 
caught a murmur of ‘ Now it is come!’ and 
then saw his frame relax in death.* 

“This was Yorick’s end—a footman and 

a nursetender watching his agonies, The 
footman went his way back to the merry 
party of gentlemen in Clifford-street, and 
told what he had seen. The gentlemen, he 
says, were all very sorry, and lamented him 
very much. We can almost hear this after- 
dinner panegyric: Hume and Garrick could 
have told of his freaks in Paris, and bewailed 
with convivial grief how Yorick had been 
no one’s enemy but his own. Mr. James 
could have said something about his good 
heart. Then,‘as of course, the claret went 
round again, and Lord March went back 
again to the praises of ‘the Rena,’ or the 
* Zamperini.’” 


Even the dead body of Yorick was 
not exempt from the law of adven- 
ture and odd situation which ruled 
his eccentric, brilliant, and melan- 
choly life. There isa horrible whim- 
sicality in this posthumous anecdote, 
so picturesquely told by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald :— 

“Tu the Bayswater road, not very far from 
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Tyburn Gate, a new burying-ground had 


* Thisis the account given by James Macdonald, the Scotch footman, in his “‘ Memoirs.” 
The passage is quoted in one of the old magazines. 
t See St. James's Chronicle, Nov. 1767. 
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been opened, attached to that church in 
Hanover-square where the more fashionable 
marriage rites were celebrated. We can 
readily find our way to it now, for it is no- 
torious among the neglected graveyards of 
London, and found very useful as a sort of 
huge pit for all the rubbish of the ruinous 
houses that hem it in closely all round. 
Weeds rioting in their impurity, yawning 
graves, headstones staggering over, dirt, 
neglect; and a squalid-looking dead-house, 
all soiled and grimed, with a belfry and a 
bell. This is now the condition of the 
grave-yard where Laurence Sterne is sup- 
posed tolie. It was then the new burying- 
ing-ground, near Tyburn; and to this spot, 
on the day of his interment, at twelve o'clock 
noon, came a single mourning coach, with 
‘two gentlemen inside.’ One of them is 
known to have been Becket, his publisher; 
the other, we fairly assume to have been ; 
his friend Mr. James. The bell over the ' 
soiled and grimed dead-house was not 
allowed to ring. And in this ‘private’ 
manner (a privacy almost amounting to 
shame), was the body of the great humor- 
ist consigned to earth. The ‘two gentle- 
men’ represented the splendid roll of nobility 
and gentry that ‘ pranced’ before his ser- 
mon-lists! One more instance of the fatal 
blight of desertion that seems to attend the 
jesters of society at their grave. 

“ Now follows that strange and ghastly 
scene in which that meagre figure of poor 
Yorick, upon which he and others were so 
often merry, was to make a last appearance. 

“When the ‘two gentlemen’ were seeing 
the earth laid upon their friend's remains, 
there were other and more profane eyes 
watching from the road, and marking the 
spot. Atthat time the tribe of resurrection- 
men pursued their calling as lawlessly as 
the highwaymen did theirs upon the road. : 
And this ‘new Tyburn burying-ground 
had already acquired a notoriety as being 
the scene of constant outrages of this kind. 
Only a few months before it had become ne- 
cessary to place regular watchers, and a 
large mastiff dog, in spite of which precau- 
tions, the infamous spoliation continued.’t 

“Two nights after, on the 24th, these 
men came, took up the body, pliced it in a 
case, and sent it away down to Cambridge. 

“*Mr, Collignon, B.M.,’ of Trinity, was 
then Professor of Anatomy, and to him it 
had been disposed of. ‘These aids to medical 
science being costly, and procured with dif- 
ficulty, Mr. Collignon invited some friends 
to see him illustrate his anatomy on the 
body that had been sent to him from Lon- 
don; and an old friend of Mr. Sterne, 
who was of the party, was inexpressibly 
shocked at recognising the familiar features, 

and fainted away on the spot. It was too 
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late, unfortunately, to save the body from 
the knife, for the dissection had nearly been 
completed. 

“What a close to Yorick’s strange career, 
which began in wanderings, and brought 
him thus finally to his old University.” 


Everyone has heard of “ Eliza and 
Yorick”—of the Bramin and Le Bra- 
mine. Eliza was known to have been 
Mrs. Draper, wife of that “ Daniel 
Draper, Esquire, of Bombay,” with 
whom Mr. Thackeray made so merry ; 
but very little more was known. 
Here, however, we find her full his- 
tory. The whole book, indeed, is 
sprinkled with curious little bits of 
information—scraps about persons 
and things, all strictly apropos, and 
not drawn in with violence. Puzzling 
initials are filled in—obscurities, as 
puzzling, cleared up. 

These two volumes open a brightly- 
coloured, moving panorama of as 
crowded and diversified a life, and 
one as pleasantly contrasted, in nearly 
all points capable of variation, with 
the routine of modern existence as 
can well be imagined. We have 
London life, and rural life, and life 
in the provincial towns—life in Ire- 
land, in England, and in France—life 
among great people, literary people, 
queer people ; and all so exact in out- 
line, so brightly costumed, and so 
racy of the hour, that one reads with 
the sensation of following an eye- 
witness. 

This life of Sterne is a book for all 
readers, and for every mood. It has 
the vicissitude, the colour, and the 
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ONCE, as a joyous village group 
rhage de es 
Caroused in crimson evening’s droop, 
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lightness of fiction, and the force and 
moral of a true social picture—philo- 
sophic, comic, tragic. With Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s pictured pages open, one 
wonders that such a theme should 
in this age of biography, have escaped 
so long. The secret is, however, dis- 
coverable in the paucity of apparent 
and easily accessible material, .in the 
wide field of inevitable reading, and 
in the imperial quest after scattered 
MSS., letters, records, and traditions 
imposed upon the Shandean explorer 
and collector. A conscientious la- 
bourer might have done something. 
But to amass all that Mr. Fitzgerald 
has brought together has required the 
unflagging stimulus of enthusiasm. It 
is by the amount of vigorous industry 
expended upon it, and of which the 
author speaks so modestly, that the 
authority of this work is we think 
permanently fixed. And we must add, 
that into no more accomplished 
hands could the task of working his 
various and fragmentary materials 
into a charming and harmonious 
narrative have fallen. There are few 
living writers who can analyze char- 
acter with a pen at once so light and 
so masculine, and finish their pictures 
with so quaint, peculiar, and power- 
ful a touch. Mr. Fitzgerald’s “Life 
of Laurence Sterne” is one of the 
most delightful and valuable of the 
many modern contributions to lite- 
rary biography which have so hap- 
pily revolutionized the art of writing 
the lives uf our British worthies. 


With cups and cakes before them, 
And merriment afoot, it chanced 
That while around a tree they danced 
The Star of Twilight, fresh and young, 
Thus whispered ’mid the grapes that hung 
In swinging clusters o’er them :— 





























“ Ah, what a life, good joyous Vine, 
Sweet laughter-loving tree, is thine ! 
Round thee sunny leaves are blowing, 
Songs are rising, hearts are glowing, 
Ah, how rich the moments flowing 
O’er thee seem, compared with mine ! 
Though high in heaven’s azure clime 
I'm forced to act the pure sublime, 
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Right willingly I’d slip my sphere 

To grow such grapes as those that here, 

When autumn purples o’er the year, 
I see around thee growing : 

Lord! what a difference between 

Your jovial glow and my poor sheen ! 

In fact, to light some dreamer’s eye, 

To hear some love-sick maiden sigh, 

Or, what is infinitely worse, 

To end some bard’s fantastic verse— 
No other earthly use am I.” 


“ Alas! as for this life of mine 
Which thou so laudest,” said the Vine, 
“Tt owns to griefs and troubles, too, 
As sad as thine amid the blue ; 
Yet while in this imperfect state, 
With branch in air and root in dust, 
The seasons strike us,—-why should we, 
Dejected, rail at Destiny, 
When all that happens, soon or late, 
Is fixed by a decree of Fate, 
And what we suffer, star or tree, 
We must endure, because we must : 
All trees are born to trouble—all 
To pay some necessary tax ; 
One yields its bark, and one its leaves ; 
Another for a century heaves 
Its summered summit, but to fall, 
Some winter day, beneath the axe: 
In short, I think if Destiny 
Had made us, vine and planet, free 
From natural annoyance here, 
And equally exempt from duty, 
My rubious grape would sometimes show 
As scant and vulgar as a sloe,— 
Even your scintillant splendours lapse 
In intermittent flame, perhaps— 
Nay, and I’m sure it would be so, 
T’d lose my mirth, and you your beauty.” 
While thus he spoke his leafy crown 
Was wrinkled with a thoughtful frown ; 
But at that moment laughters sweet 
And songs awaking round his feet 
And soaring through the azure sky 
Silenced this philosophic pair, 
Who, one on earth, and one in air, 
Glowing and shining by the shore, 
Delighted, gazed an hour or more 
Upon its village company. 
SCENA, 


’Tis on a hill above the town, 

A grassy summit, where the boughs 
Of spreading palm and almond brown, 
Enweaving, shape an airy crown, 

The gay Sicilian group carouse :— 
A joyous group, as ever sun 
Or evening planet looked upon : 

The parting glory from the sea 
Strikes round the crescent shore, and lights, 
Now some old ruin on the heights, 
Now some rich space of pastured lea ; 
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*Till past long drifts of golden grain, 
Fig garden, and long aloe lane, 
ith slanting glance it glimmers o’er 
The branches where the feasters rest,— 
Brown harvest-men and quiet herds. 
With bronzed throats and chestnut beards, 
And joyous eyes of rustic blue ; 
And young folk from the city near 
Arrived to mingle in the cheer. 
Anear them gathered, cheek to cheek, 
Converse the quiet matron’s meek, 
Or babble with some curled son, 
Brimmed to the eyes with life and fun ; 
Light shapes of rosy-lipped sixteen, 
In joyous dances, maze the green ; 
Old figures, in the fading glow, 
Sit by their cups of wine and snow : 
While, by the mouldering turret wall, 
Where the sinking splendour lingers, 
Goldening with parting halo, 
Laurel bloom and ivy berries, 
Happy children, like a wreath 
Of careless roses, rest beneath, 
Couched on cushions of sweet mallow, 
Staining crimson lip and fingers, 
With the sweet black juiced cherries. 























YOUTH’S SONG, 
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Drink off your wince, and close the page, 
We've quatied and argued plenty ; 
Oh, what are the thoughts of the brightest sage 
To those of an eye of twenty + — 
The harvest girls, like autumn stars, 
In the village dance are bounding ; 
Tink-a-tink, tinkle, go the guitars, 
To the merry viol’s sounding : 
The hours we'll count by the spray of the fountain, 
Or the stars that rise o’er the purple mountain. 
























Il. 


Lo! by the dancing group, a few 

Sing by the rest in quiet ; 
Away we whirl, with eyes of blue, 

Into the joyous riot ! 
What was the starry dance of old 

To this in which we're rounding ; 
Or priestess’ bosom, bleak and cold, 

o those beside us bounding ? 

While with music and love all hearts united, 
Throb to the summer stars delighted. 


Dusk falls the twilight as they feast and sing, 
Upon the upland o’er the hazy streams, 

Lulled by the warm wind watting leafy dreams ; 
Voiced in the autumn woodland’s murmuring ; 
White steeps above the lazy spacing sea 
Remotely glimmer, in blue darkness rolled ; 
While a soft mist, hovering o’er vale and lea, 
Takes shape in fancied images, and weaves 
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A wreath vertumnal o’er the bounteous land ; 

And by their bowls of purple vintage stand, 
Upon the fragrant floor of violets blue, 

Rich heaps of apples, red with summer gold ; 

Musk melons, piled on odorous altars, too, 

And thick grape bunches, sunny tinct and blue, 

Upon cool salvers of green oval leaves. 

Plenty and peace breathes round them, and afar 

Lone echo’s whisper, like a cloudy star, 

Uncertain murmurs—while upon them soon 

Rounds through the mellow mist the large low amber moon. 


GIRLS’ SONG. 


Follow us, follow us, into the woods— 

There where the moon is glancing ! 

That you may spy us the better, when nigh us, 
Lo! we have doff’d our shadowy hoods, 

And our kirtles are tucked for the dancing ; 
While murmurs the shore to the kiss of the floods, 
While love with the moon is awaking ; 

Perchance, as we stand in yon hollow divine, 

And I be thy partner, my lips may be thine, 
And here is my hand for the taking. 


Hast thou a heart for passion or pleausance, 
Give it the rein for an hour, 
While the moon’s glancing beams on our dancing ; 
Come with thy soul to the night’s bright presence, 
And there let us image its power ; 
Pause not, think not, come where the boughs 
In the silvery halo are meeting ;— 
Perchance, as we rest from our lanes by the tree, 
Its deepest of sighs shall thy heart yield to me— 
So come while mine own is beating. 


VOICE FROM THE SEA, 


Our bark is surging o’er the deep, 

With death beneath and silence round us, 
Still in the moon’s broad path we’ll keep, 

Nor deem we've aught save heaven around us ; 
Lo! th’ o’erflowing orb is brimmed 

With light, as this my cup with wine, 
And hark! our jubilant voyage is hymned 

By each bright billow along the brine. 


OLD MAN'S SONG. 


% 
Some are dancing, some are wooing ; 
Life in summer radiance curled, 
Passes round us fresh and golden ; 
But although our hearts grow olden, 
And our sunniest sail is furled— 
Still sweet joys are ours in viewing, 
Thus the morning of the world. 


II. 
We have read the sybil volumes 
Of our life-tale o’er ayain, 
Mildewed, ype erased papers ; 


We are like the autumn vapours, 
Shedding scarce a drop of rain ; 
We are like the ruined columns 
Of a temple on a plain, 
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IIL. 

But though blotted pages moulder, 
Still their deeds of truth and love, 
Some evangel writes above ; 

And the autumn clouds that smoulder 
Look o’er sunny harvests reaped, 
And the columns, ruin-heaped, 

Echo through their marble layers, 

With sweet, unforgotten prayers. 


Now while the dance for a space is over, 

And under the walnut’s murmuring cover, 

Whispers each hamlet maid, close by her lover— 
While warmly the balmy wind breathes in the trees, 

And the moon broadens over the furrows of tillage ; 

With cup brimmed before him, the bard of the village, 

Strikes his mandolin lightly, and sings what he sees. 


OLD BARD'S SONG. 


I. 
Oh, love of pleasure, fancy, and song, 
Long may you last as you’ve lasted long ! 
The old poet, poor 
As the flowers on the moor, 
Has riches in store 
If ye remain ; 
From spring’s bright glow 
To winter's snow 
His songs shall flow, 
' Like summer rain :— 
Joy’s but a chance—on with the dance, 
Mingling heart and hand and glance. 

































II. 


Round me here, in the starry air, 
Gather, oh, youths and maidens fair : 
ve crowned one day, 
With roses gay, 
A girl who lay 
On a sunny shore ; 
Death saw the dear, 
| And planted near 
| A cypress drear, 
To shade her o’er :— 
Joy’s but a chance—on with the dance, 
Mingling heart and hand and glance. 






III. 


Lapped in dreams of a darling one, 
The maiden slept ’till set of sun ; 
But when, good lack ! 
At midnight black, 
Old Death came back 
To claim his prize ; 
Nought could be seen, 
Though wondrous keen 
And bright, I ween, 
Are Death’s dark eyes :— 
Joy’s but a chance—on with the dance, 
Mingling heart and hand and glance, 
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IV. 


But Love soon caught—though Love be blind— 
The scent of the roses on the wind, 
And off to a glade 
Of precious shade 
He carried the maid 
To a bower of bloom ; 
While Death, with moan, 
And frown and groan, 
Lay down alone 
In a dusty tomb :— 
Joy’s but a chance—on with the dance, 
Mingling heart and hand and glance. 


V. 


Thus ever will those, whom Love has crowned 
With youth and beauty, by Love be found ! 
Is it not so— 
Bright eyes that glow 
Sweet hearts that flow 
With summer—say ? 
Yes, laughter rings, 
*Mid whisperings ;— 
On pleasure’s wings 
Then, up—and away ! 
Joy’s but a chance--on with the dance, 
Mingling heart and hand and glance. 


VI. 
Lo! now the moon, in a mood divine, 
Beams happy over our smiles and wine ; 
And a merry star glows 
On our group, as one throws 
A chaplet of rose 
On the old poet’s brow ; 
Who sings, sings, sings 
Of love and good things, 
While the tambourine rings 
In the chorusses now :— 
Joy’s but a chance—on with the dance, 
Mingling heart and hand and glance. 


And now the dance and song are o’er; 

And azure silence slowly fills 
The rural round of plain and shore ; 

Tis midnight deep : the drizzling rills, 
Flung from the cliff’s o’erhanging height, 
Come like a sigh from the distant night, 

And life is hushed ; yet while the moon 

Rounds westward in a drowsy swoon, 

A wild sweet music from the sea 

Breathes o’er their slumbers airily :-— 


VOICES OF SEA FAERIES ON THE SHORE, 


All day we love, in fancied mood, 
To sit among the shells, 

And o’er their many forms to brood 
In shining airy dells; 
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In shadowy creek and wat’ry reach, 

Or on the ample ocean beach, 

While over sands of auburn stray 

The level pulses of the spray, 
While the sad, low song of the salt-gray sea 
Musics our pastime listlessly. 


But now, as silver midnight’s sea 
Wanes o’er its disk of sand, 
Our little voices mournfully 
Whisper along the strand ; 
“ Adieu, adieu!” we seem to say, 
“Sleep, brown old rock and shining creek— 
For us, we hasten far away, 


Into the great deeps, dim and 


ay, 


*Till o’er the foam again shall break 


Ir, at the moment when the writer of 
these pages takes up his pen, the 
British Government are under no 
a pressure to draw the sword 
or the Danes, there was certainly a 
stage of the conflict when the turn- 
ing of a straw would have made 
every Englishman lift his voice for 
war, despite visions of increased 
income-tax and apprehensions of a 
European complication. The grow- 
ing indignation of the country was 
first assuaged, on the eve of the 
meeting of Parliament, by the im- 
ression that Austria and Prussia 
ad interposed rather to protect 
themselves against the consequences 
of an invasion of Denmark, prosecuted 
by the united German Powers under 
democratic influences, than to dis- 
member the ancient monarchy. This 
impression prevailed, even after Mar- 
shal Von Wrangel had driven the 
Danes behind the Danevirke, and was 
engaged in attempts to outflank that 
famous work by crossing the Slei at 
a point to the eastward of the town 
Slesvig. There were persons who 
even maintained that the King 
of Denmark and the Austrian an 
Prussian Courts understood each 
other perfectly, and that the military 
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demonstrations, and the earlier en- 
counters which marked the advance 
of the invaders, were more of make- 
believe than reality. Among the rest, 
the clever author of the pamphlet, 
“Germany versus Denmark’—a 
strong German partisan—insisted that 
‘an enormous bluster was being made 
to blind thé outsider.” “The King 
of Denmark,” he added, “is willing 
enough to annul the obnoxious Con- 
stitution by which Slesvig was in- 
corporated with Denmark, but his 
Rigsraad, an assembly of thorough- 
going Scandinavians, will never 
sanction such a concession except 
under compulsion ; and the King, in 
this plight, is about. to receive effec- 
tual assistance from his friends of 
Prussia and Austria. Their inter- 
vention will answer more than one 
om The popular party at Copen- 
agen will be constrained into ac- 
ulescence, and the popular party in 
termany will be paralyzed. Prussia, 
moreover, has an object to gain. The 
ministry, by this array of a large 
force, will be enabled to overawe the 
people, and may, at their convenience, 
abrogate the constitutional forms 
which give them so much annoyance.” 
The correctness of this view, in 
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whole or in part, is not now under 
notice. Long before these obser- 
vations are concluded, the progress of 
events will have sufficiently tested a 
theory which seems extreme and 
improbable ; but it is certain, never- 
theless, that when the British public 
were given to understand that the 
quarrel was only one concerning the 
administration of the Duchies, and 
did not vitally affect Denmark Proper, 
they grew very cool upon the 
matter. The question of Succession 
failed tomove them ; for, although the 
integrity of the Treaty of 1852 came 
into question when the pretensions 
of the Duke of Augustenburg were 
advanced, there was really some 
popular sympathy with Napoleon’s 
declaration, that events had rendered 
that treaty “an impotent work.” It 
seemed, at all events, only reasonable 
that the inhabitants of the Duchies 
should determine for themselves 
whether their allegiance was due to 
Germany or to Denmark. If Austria 
and Prussia were intervenients with 
the design of promoting any such re- 
settlement on national principles, it 
was no part of England to employ 
her troops in reimposing upon any 
people a yoke to which they were 
disinclined. But for considerations 
of that sort, this country would have 
plunged into a war which our Govern- 
ment left us in no position to evade 
with honour; and with that war 
would inevitably have come a change 
of Ministry, and many cenednelie 
_—— consequences at home. By 
eeping out of it, the Cabinet of Lord 
Palmerston havesaved Mr.Gladstone’s 
surplus for remissions of taxation at 
Easter, and secured their own con- 
tinuancein office ; but, unquestionably, 
at the expense of broken faith, and a 
lowering of the nation’s prestige. 
Whence arose the strong sympathy 
for the Danes evinced by our people 
from the outset ? Though we are not 
prepared to fight their battles, they 
till have our heartiest good-wishes. 
This sentiment is certainly not the 
result of the perfect understanding 
the English public have of the Danish 
view of the Slesvig-Holstein case, as 
against that of the Fatherland ; for so 
obscure is the subject that even a 
Cabinet Minister has not been 
ashamed to proclaim his total ignor- 
ance of its bearings. The explanations 
of the Press have failed to place the 
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matter within the grasp of the British 
ublic, and the ordinary reader cannot 
expected to grope for information 
through thé work of Charles Gosch, 
for example, the title of which is 
placed at the head of these obser- 
vations. That work, indeed, is so 
dry, so extended, and intricate, that 
only the political student, with great 
skilland patience, can hope to master it 
atall. Personsfamiliar with Marryat’s 
“ Residence in Jutland,” however, will 
have good reason to prefer the Danes 
to the Germans, even if Mr. Mayhew 
is not to be accepted as the painter of 
the manners and customsof the latter; 
for Marryat’s sketch of the inhabi- 
tants of the Northern Archipelago is 
as attractive a book of travel as ever 
was penned. But putting aside the 
mere diplomacy of the Dano-German 
quarrel, as well as our respect for a 
people whose history so nobly illus- 
trates their valour, whose enterprise 
at sea is akin to our own, and for 
whom, asa brave foe once encountered 
and beaten, we entertain a generous 
nation’s regard—there is a special 
reason for the popularity of the Danish 
cause in the contempt universally en- 
tertained for their principal enemy. 
An extraordinary revulsion of feeling 
has taken place in England within 
the last two years against Prussia. 
That Power, to which we were before 
drawn by sympathy of religion, and 
to which we have lately become 
united by a close relationship, is now 
spoken of with aversion. i is not 
only that the mad King of Prussia 
renders all free peoples indignant by 
his stupid reactionary policy, but the 
Prussian people, in culantitien to be 
trampled upon, have disgusted Chris- 
tendom. We could not but wish to 
see a nation chastised, which, not 
being fit for liberty, or having the 
courage to win it, with matchless 
effrontery assumes the task of de- 
fending the liberties of a neighbouring 
State against the alleged encroach- 
ments of its suzerain. In whatever 
way the Austro-Prussian invasion of 
Denmark ends—whether in the erec- 
tion of a new German Principality, 
under the Duke of Augustenburg, or 
in another compromise, leaving King 
Christian nominal monarch of the 
Duchies ; or in a Danish revolution, 
and Scandingvian alliance, the ini- 
quity of the aggression will remain as 
a blot upon the reign of the Berlin 
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Czar, who, with a recklessness for 
which the history of modern abso- 
lutism furnishes no parallel, has 
jeopardized the peace of Europe, to 
gratify a pitiful ambition, or to divert 
the attention of an outraged people 
from their domestic affairs. 

It would be the most wearisome 
of all mistakes to attempt an elucida- 
tion in this place of the double dis- 
pute respecting the Slesvig-Holstein 
succession, and the neglect by the 
late King of Denmark of his Treaty 
duties towards his half German pro- 
vince. But it may be observed that 
in the argument of the matter, there 
is no occasion to go behind the 
arrangements of 1852, as the Germans 
did then fully, and with their eyes 
open, agree to certain principles for 
the government of the Duchies that 
cannot now be repudiated without the 
grossest breach of faith. The only 


questions are, whether Denmark-has 
performed her part faithfully under 
those settlements ? and if not, how she 
ought to be compelled to do so? The 
parties to the Dano-German compact 
which preceded the London Treaty 
were the German Confederation, re- 


presented by Austria and Prussia on 
the one hand, and the Duke of Hol- 
stein and Slesvig, represented by the 
King of Denmark, on the other; and 
by the terms agreed upon, Denmark 
surrendered the incorporation of Sles- 
vig with the Danish territory proper, 
and engaged never to attempt such 
incorporation. The further engage- 
ments then taken by Denmark are 
fairly stated thus:—The duchies of 
Slesvig and Holstein to continue 
separate in administration, but many 
joint institutions, especially the Sles- 
vig-Holstein order of knights, the 
University of Kiel, &c., to continue 
common to both duchies. The duchy 
of Slesvig, neither by a constitution, 
nor in its administration, to be incor- 
porated with the kingdom of Den- 
mark, nor any step to be taken having 
such incorporation for its object ; 
equal rights and ng cee protection 
to be secured to the Danish and Ger, 
man nationalities. Each of the four 
countries, Denmark, Slesvig, Holstein, 
and Lauenberg, so far as their internal 
affairs are concerned, to have their 
own separate legislation; each of the 
three duchies to enjoy*an independ- 
ence equal and similar to that of 
Denmark; and the domains of each to 
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be administered and regarded as the 
property of each separate country. 
All the four countries, instead of the 
personal union hitherto subsisting, so 
far as the general affairs of the four 
countries are concerned (forei 
affairs, war, customs, trade, &c.), to 5 
connected by a general constitution. 
But all the provisions of the said 
general constitution to be brought into 
operation by constitutional means— 
that is, by deliberation with, and ap- 
proval of, the representatives of each 
separate country. 

These stipulations were announced 
to the inhabitants both of Slesvig and 
Holstein in a royal proclamation, in 
January, 1852. Austria and Prussia 
thus, in return for the engagements 
of Denmark, gave up the union be- 
tween the duchies. They further 
offered Denmark the equivalent of 
participation in the London Treaty, 
which settled the Danish succession, 
as respected the sovereignty of Slesvig 
and Holstein, no less than that of the 
Danish monarchy proper. Denmark 
thus obtained the pledge of Germany— 
for it cannot be honourably pretended 
that Austria and Prussia did not act 
for the whole Confederation—to the 
principle of an inseparable union of 
the Danish kingdom, the very princi- 
ple Austria and Prussia, as well as the 
other German States, are now seeking 
to overthrow, having seized on various 
pretexts to gloze over their greedy 
aggression. 

t is alleged against Denmark that 
the Eider-Danes, a democratic party, 
who of late years have been in the 
ascendant at Copenhagen, inspired 
with feelings hostile to the duchies, 
have governed them, and Slesvig es- 
pecially, in the most arbitrary man- 
ner. They have, it is said, made 
forcible attempts to introduce the 
Danish language, have removed Ger- 
man civil functionaries and put Danes 
in their place, and banished the Ger- 
man tongue from a number of the 
schools. The German names of places 
it is. added, have been abolished, and 
Danish substituted. A common con- 
stitution has been introduced by ordi- 
nance, without the concurrence of the 
estates of the Duchies, in contraven- 
tion of the conditions of the peace. 
Against these alleged encroachments 
the German party in Slesvig protested 
in January, 1860, and voted an address 
to the King, representing their griev- 
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ances. With that remarkable memo- 
rial Holstein sympathized; and its 
principal complaints were, of the in- 
validity of the common constitution 
in regard to Slesvig; of the mutilated 
form in which the local constitution 
of Slesvig was submitted to the deli- 
beration of the Diet of that duchy, 
and of the impossibility in which the 
latter was placed of really exercising 
a control over its provisions. Of the 
limitation of even the imperfect pri- 
vileges then granted by an arbitrary 
edict in 1855, without consulting the 
Diet, and by the withdrawal, without 
consulting the Diet, of the domains of 
Slesvig from the jurisdiction of the 
Diet, for the purpose of appropriating 
the revenues to the common expenses 
of the monarchy. Of the arbitrary 
change, against the wish of the inha- 
bitants, and notwithstanding the 
humble petition of the Diet, of the 
language used in school and church 
in the parishes comprised in the 
deanery of Slesvig, Gottorp, &c. 
That the full force of the case of the 
duchies may be seen it should in 
justice be added, that the last griev- 
ance seems to have been a real 
ground of complaint. | The number 
of parishes comprised within the 
ordinance was forty-nine, and their 
population 80,000. This district had 
168 schools; and the practical effect of 
the change was to place a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants under 
worrying disabilities. The clergyman 
preached to them in a foreign lan- 
guage—one at least they knew very 
imperfectly. Their children had to 
begin their most rudimental studies 
anew ; and, in fine, a social revolution 
was inaugurated. The King having 
refused to receive the petition referre 

to, the popular excitement suddenly 
increased; and this state of feeling 
produced harsh measures on the part 
of the Government. It is said, though 
the statement seems doubtful, that as 
many as 300 respectable inhabitants 
of Slesvig were suddenly arrested, 
and prosecutions commenced against 
the representatives who had most 
busied themselves in getting up the 
memorial. Domiciliary visits became 
common,and various other foolish acts 
were committed by a ministry who ap- 
pear to have surrendered themselves 
at once to an absurd panic. All this 
served the designs of the enemies of 


the Danish monarchy most effectually.. 
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Still, unwise as was the procedure 
of the Danish Government, it must 
be borne in mind that the Danish 
sovereign and his Cabinet were har- 
rassed by constant German intrigues 
in the Duchies, the object mani- 
festly being to lay a basis for the 
species of intervention that at last 
took place. The Danish people re- 
garded the measures already spoken 
of, which, without explanation might 
appear to be gratuitous tyranny, as 
purely defensive of the rights of their 
Crown over the Duchies, and, what 
was more important, of the safety of 
their kingdom proper from encroach- 
ments which would be temptingly 
easy if those provinces became wholly 
Germanized. Nor were they without 
such warrant for their proceedings 
as the existence of a very large and 
powerful Danish party in Slesvig 
supplied ; for the memorial of the Ger- 
mans, in 1860, was only carried by a 
majority in the diet ot the Duchy. 

Nor can it be forgotten that Slesvig 
was originally Danish, and subse- 
quently became Germanized in part, 
as the effect of an assiduous propa- 
ganda. Gosch establishes this by a 
reference to the distribution and nu- 
merical strength of the nationalities 
in the province. The Danish popula- 
tion amounts to a total of 199,004, the 
Frisian to 24,725, and the German to 
122,124. The Frisian is as unlike the 
Low German spoken by the German 
inhabitants as it is Danish, and the 
Frisians have a far stronger affinity to 
the truetype of the Jutland Dane than 
tothe Germans. Moreover, ina great 

ortion of the country the population 
is not mixed. In the town of Abenraa, 
for example, there were, in 1853, 800 
families, only thirty of whom made 
use of the German tongue, and ten 
of the thirty were late importations 
from abroad. Gosch publishes two 
interesting maps, one by a German 
author, and another by a Danish, 
differing very slightly, which show 
by colours how Slesvig is divided be- 
tween districts all Danish, districts 
mixed, and districts purely German. 
From these maps, it appears that the 
German section is confined to about a 
fifth part of the territory of the Duchy, 
at the south, and is bounded by aline 
commencing with the Slei, and enter- 
ing the North Sea near the island of 
Nordstrand. The mixed region lies 
in the centre, between the line just inv 
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dicated and Flensborg, dipping south- 
westwards considerably from that 
town ; whilst fully two-thirds of the 
duchy is purely Danish. But Gosch 
also proves, in a chapter devoted to 
an examination of the charges pre- 
ferred in the memorial to the King 
above mentioned, that even in the 
districts marked as mixed, the Danish 
language preponderates. “Great ex- 
ertions,” & says, “are made by the 
German party for preventing the taste 
for Danish reading becoming general ; 
but wherever Danish libraries have 
been established, the books make their 
way in spite of all difficulties, with a 
constantly increasing circulation, and 
werfully contribute to re-awaken 
ove and respect for the long-opposed, 
original language of the country. At 
the same time, the fact that the books 
are read both by the old and young, 
and read aloud in the families, proves 
not only the existence of the Danish 
nationality in the officially mixed 
districts, but also that the population 
understand perfectly well ordinary 
Danish, without having been taught 
it at school.”’ There are Danish libra- 
ries in all the officially mixed parishes. 
It may throw some further light on 
the origin and nature of the Slesvig 
agitation, which began in 1860, to ad 
a word as to the wantonness of many 
of the statements in the German 
“memorial.” Among other things, it 
was complained that the military 
schools are in Copenhagen, and that 
their pupils, of German descent, are 
compelled to learn Danish. It is hard 
to see how this could be avoided, for, 
in the first place, the inhabitants of 
Denmark Proper ae the military 
spirit, which the Germans in Slesvig 
and Holstein singularly lack ; and, in 
the second, it must surely be always 
impossible that the German minority 
can act with the Danish majority in 
any public capacity, far less as mili- 
tary men, without learning the na- 
tional language. But in fact so irra- 
tional did the Slesvig-Holsteiners be- 
come, when they saw the Danish na- 
tional spirit in Slesvig making head 
against German influence, that they 
quarrelled about every little matter 
of precedence or peculiarity. The use 
of the Danish flag, the Danish com- 
mand in the army, the mark “ Danish 
roperty” on the ships—all these 
Formed favourite topics for German 
oratory of the “stump” description. 
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The term Slesvig-Holstein (with the 
hyphen) is a creation of these German 
agitations and innovations, and the 
Correspondent of the Z%mes did not 
exaggerate an iota when he stated 
some few days ago, that whilst “a 
Dane reddens with passion on a stran- 
ger’s merely happening to mention the 
names of Slesvig and Holstein in the 
same breath,” a German is not even 
content when he has transformed 
Slesvig and Holstein into Schleswig- 
Holstein, but quarrels if the word be 
not written Schleswigholstein. 

An incident that occurred in 1842, 
sums up so well the character of the 
struggle that has been going on for 
twenty years, and shows what the 
Danes have had to contend against 
by so pithy an instance that, with the 
mention of it, the purely political 
— of this paper may be almost 

rought to aclose. In 1842 the Ger- 
mans had a majority in the Slesvig 
Diet, and proceeded at once to lord it 
over their ancient rivals and the mo- 
narchy to which they owed allegiance. 
Moved by the foreign influences which 
have all along been the curse of the 
Duchies, they went the length of pro- 
hibiting the use of the Danish lan- 
guage in the Assembly ; and President 
Falck, on the Deputy Lorenzen at- 
tempting tospeak the national tongue, 
rose and imperiously forbade him. 
Lorenzen, a true Dane, relied on his 
right, and refused obedience, where- 
upon Falck threatened to remove him 
from the hall by main force. The 
Deputy appealed to the King, and his 
right to speak in Danish was acknow- 
ledged by the Sovereign. Meantime 
the session had terminated, and be- 
fore it resumed next year, a modifica- 
tion of the former decree was devised 
by the German party confining the 
liberty to speak in Danish to those 
only who should make a solemn de- 
claration of their inability to express 
themselves in German. The Danes 
throughout the monarchy felt still in- 
sulted, and it was resolved to stay 
away altogether from the Diet, until 
the obnoxious conditions had been re- 
tracted. Lorenzen was the leader of 
this demonstration also, and ulti- 
mately the Germans succumbed ; 
whereupon a “monster meeting” was 
held at Skamlingsbanke, a hill in 
North Slesvig, commanding a wide 
prospect of the country ; and, twelve 
thousand persons being assembled, a 
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silver horn was presented to Lorenzen 
as a token of gratitude, with the 
simple but piquant inscription—* He 
aake Danish, and persisted in speak- 
ing Danish.” 

Finally, Gosch puts the political 
issue—avoiding the question of Suc- 
cession—thus succinctly :-— 


“ The principal complaints [of the Ger- 
man Slesvig-Holsteiners] are the following : 
—That in cases where one language must 
have the preference (the higher boards of 
administration, the mixed village-schools), 
this is now given to the Danish, instead, as 
formerly, to the German language; that in 
most places where both languages are used 
by the population, a right and an opportu- 
nity of using their own language in the 


chureh and in the courts of justice, has been * 


given to the Danish population, which it 
did not possess before 1850; further, that 
the enactments by which these advantages 
have been granted to the Danish inhabi- 
tants of the mixed districts, have not been 
cancelled, although in some places the peo- 
ple have made but little use of them ; finally, 
that Danish Colleges, and free access to the 
Danish University, have been provided for 
the Danish-Slesvigers generally. 

“On the Danish side, all these measures 
are considered natural consequences of the 
position of Slesvig as a part of the Danish 
State, and of the promise of equal protection 
for both nationalities, given for the first time 
in 1848, repeated in 1850 and in 1852, and 
redeemed, as is thought, in a just and equit- 
able manner by the ordinances of 1850-51, 
which were finally confirmed in 1854. 

“ On the German side this argument is re- 
jected. and the measures in question are 
looked upon as so many violations of the 
rights of the German nationality, because 
they involved alterations in the state of 
things as it existed previously to 1848.” 


But the full acceptance by the 
Austro-Prussian guardians of the 
rights of the Slesvig-Holstein Ger- 
mans, if the’settlement of 1852 pre- 
cludes them from having recourse’ to 
the status guo ante thus appealed to. 
However, leaving the political “com- 
plication” —as the diplomat’s phrase 
is—more interesting points respecting 
the Danes, for whom our admiration 
rises with the nobility of their fruit- 
less efforts to repel a burglarious at- 
tack, will be found in a glance at their 
many curious and entertaining cus- 
toms, manners, and traditions. / 

That the Danes were, at all periods 
of their history, a high-spirited peo- 
ple, may be considered more fully 
established by a fact which the writer 
of 1692, in his“ Account of Denmark,” 
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mentions. This interesting work was 
written by Robert Viscount Moles- 
worth, when at the Danish Court, as 
Envoy Plenipotentiary from William 
the Third. tt appears from him that 
after Denmark had lost her territories 
on the other side of the Baltic, by the 
treaty of 1660—Schonen among the 
rest—the windows of Cronenburgh 
Castle were walled up, that “so hateful 
an object” as the provinces ceded tothe 
Swedes, “ might not cause continual 
heart-burnings.” The same writer, in 
the course of a description of Slesvig, 
states that he found the jurisdictions 
and interests of the two princes—the 
King of Denmark and the Duke of 
Holstein—so much intermixed that, 
even then, the people scarce knew 
whose subjects to reckon themselves, 
“since they often swear allegiance, 
and pay tribute to both.” “In some 
towns and villages,” he adds, “ both 
the King and Duke elect the yearly 
mnagistrates, and divide the revenues ; 
in others they do this by turns: so 
that upon any quarrel or difference. 
between these two princes, the poor 
people are strangely divided, and in 
a most miserable condition.” This 
traveller gives a lamentable descrip- 
tion of Denmark at the close of the 
seventeenth century. The kingdom 
was so poor and oppressed that the 
nobles in the island of Zealand offered 
to give up their estates to the King 
rather than pay the taxes. This was 
the more remarkable, as the Danish 
gentry, in former times, lived in great 
affluence. Strangers were preferred 
to natives for offices of State. Manu- 
factures were depressed by numerous 
discouragements. In Zealand the 
oe were as absolutely slaves as in 

arbadoes, “but with this difference, 
that their fare is not so good.” The 
gentlemen counted their riches by 
their “ stocks of boors, as here with 
us by our stocks of cattle.” In cases 
of purchase, these boors were sold, 
“as timber-trees are with us.”. 
Sumptuous burials and monuments 
were still, however, in great request 
with the nobility—the last relic of 
their previous magnificence. It was 
usual to keep the corpse of a person 
of quality in a vault or chancel of 
some church for years together, till a 
fit opportunity came for a pompous 
funeral. When this tourist adven- 
tured among them, the people were 
also cheats at their public markets, 
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and very heavy and stupid in their 
hours of recreation. They produced 
no books, were not inventive, did not 
much relish music, and had given up 
the Opera, in consequence of an awful 
catastrophe akin to the recent cala- 
mity in South America, their “Queen’s 
House” having been consumed by 
fire, with many hundred persons in 
it. Very unhandsomely the ill-natured 
censor adds—“ Their language is very 
ungrateful, and not unlike the Irish 
in its whining, complaining tone.” 
At that time there was in Denmark 
the peculiarity of a fortification 
schatt, or tax, the royal servants 
paying as much as twenty per cent. 
of their yearly salaries for the pur- 
ose. Among the quaint reflections 
interspersed among the pencil sketches 
of this author of 1692, the subjoined 
is not the least apropos of the present 
times of “ bloated armaments” :— 


“This mischievous custom of princes 
esteeming soldiers the only true riches was 
first begun and established by the French 
king, and is grown general by his care to cul- 
tivate this opinion in the minds of the Ger- 
man princes, whose poor countries he foresees 
will be soon ruined by such a practice. This 
he principally aims at; and it has brought 
matters to such a pass, that war and de- 
struction are grown absolutely necessary. 
For, as all men that lay up wealth never 
think they have enough, so these that con- 
sider soldiers as the only riches never cease 
enlarging their number, till they are neces- 
sitated for their subsistence either to come 
to blows with their neighbours or to create 
animosities between others; wherein they 
have found the knack of being employed 
and receiving pay, without interesting them- 
selves in the quarrel. Where this will end 
God Almighty knows, and can only prevent 
the apparent mischiefs threatened by it, 
viz., the universal misery and depopulation 
of Europe. For since this practice has 
grown so general, none of these kings and 
princes, though endowed with a more peace- 
able spirit and better judgment than the 
rest, dares lead the dance, and disarm, for 
fear of his armed neighbours, whose neces- 
sities make them wait only for an opportu- 
nity to make resistance: and this is none of 
the least calamities which the French 
tyranny has forced upon the world, having 
reduced all the princes and commonwealths 
of it to this hard choice—either to submit 
themselves to an intolerable foreign yoke, 
or maintain vipers at home to gnaw their 
own bowels.” 


At that period the Danes had in 
all 32,000 men in arms, with thirty- 
twoships of war, mounting 1,927 guns, 
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and having 12,670seamen. One hun- 
dred and ninety years after, the con- 
dition of Denmark is much the same, 
but the Power then complained of 
for forcing upon its neighbours the 
maintenance of enormous armaments 
has made a gigantic stride onward in 
the direction of the same offence, 
with what results all men know. 
Europe, however, is not subjected to 
France yet, and people are easier on 
that score than in the olden time. 
The nations are not even so fearful 
of leviathan ships, and ponderous 
shot, and countless masses of armed 
men, as they were some years ago. 
Like everything else, this grand arm- 
ing, too, may be overdone. The an- 
cient warrior, so girt with mail as to 
be incapable of using his limbs, al- 
most of employing his weapons, is a 
fitting type of much of the “para 
bellum” of the présent day. 

The amusements of the Danish 
Court, a century and a-half ago, were 
at least promotive of honest good- 
humour, if not very “correct.” Chris- 
tian the Fifth entered into them con 
amore, when the annual season of 
joust came round. Stag-hunting was 
the favourite pastime at Fredericks- 
burg ; and here the King so far un- 
bent that even his domestics were 
permitted to eat and drink with him, 
the entertainment often degeneratin 
into a carouse. After the emptie 
bottles had multiplied to a respecta- 
ble number, what was called the hunt- 
ing assizes were solemnly held, in the 
great court before the palace; and 
thus is the scene depicted by the 
limner of 1692 :— 


“ The stag is drawn into the midst of it 
by the huntsmen, who are all clothed in 
red, having their great brass hunting-horns 
about their necks ; and it is there broken up 
with great ceremony, whilst the hounds at- 
tend with much noise and impatience. One 
that is likeliest to give a good gratuity to 
the huntsmen, is invited to take essay, and 
presented with the deer’s foot. Then procla- 
mation is made, if any can inform the King 
(who is both supreme judge and executioner) 
of any transgression against the known laws 
of hunting that day committed, let him 
stand forth and accuse. The accused is 
generally found guilty; and then two of 
the gentlemen lead him to the stag, and 
make him kneel down between the horns, 
turning down his head with his buttocks up, 
and remove the skirts of his coat, which 
might intercept the blows. Then comes 
his Majesty, and with « small long wand 
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gives the offender some lashes on his pos- 
teriors, whilst in the meantime the hunts- 
men with their brass horns, and the dogs 
with their loud openings, proclaim the 
King's justice, and the criminal’s punish- 
ment. The whole scene affording diversion 
to the Queen, ladies, and other spectators, 
who are always assisting, and stand in a 
circle about ‘the place of execution. This 
is as often repeated as there happen to be 
delinquents, who, as soon as the chastise- 
ment is over, rise up and make their obeis- 
ance, 
. proudly boasting 

Of their magnificent rib-roasting.’ 
After all is done, the hounds are permitted 
to fall to, and eat the deer.” 


Another of the royal escapades 
took place regularly on Shrove Tues- 
day, when the family of the sovereign, 
and the ministers of state, put on the 
“garments of the boors,”’ with great 
trunk-hose, short doublets, and thrum- 
caps, the ladies of the Court attiring 
themselves in blue petticoats and 
grotesque head-dresses. The party 
then repaired, in waggons, a man be- 
fore and a woman behind, about three 
English miles, to a small town, where 
the day was passed in various diver- 
tisements, all the company, and the 
peasants in the neighbourhood, being 
freely admitted to a temporary 
equality. Bagpipes and squeaking 
fildles afforded music for the dancing. 
There was then a country dinner, and 
the King ate out of a wooden platter, 
and the Queen flourished a horn 
spoon. We do not know that the 
world is better for the increase of gen- 
tility before which all’such old and 
quaint customs have succumbed. In 
this case there was at least the ad- 
vantage that the King became ac- 
quaipted with the manner of life of 
his humbler subjects, and they learned 
to entertain an affection for the per- 
son of the sovereign. 

As Marryat travelled upwards 
through the seafaring village of Tra- 
vemiinde, he had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of making acquaintance with 
those North Germans who have raised 
such a pother about their rights for 
above a century. We do not like them 
a bit the better for his Dutch pictures. 
At a table d’héte in the place named, 
he was struck with the extraordinary 
“outer man” of these North Germans, 
of both sexes, not less than their 
alarming processes of cooking. They 
“appear as split asunder—all le 
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where they find yom to stow away 
the six meals they devour in the 
course of the day.” Their dishes are 
“eel-soup, the reptile itself floating 
along in company with stewed peas, 
cherries, a spices ; shrimps and 
open tart served together on the same 
plate ; and veal, veal, everlasting 
veal, till you loathe the very sight of 
a cow and her offspring.” The“ old” 
ladies in Holstein wear plaited caps 
and are venerable-looking ; the mid- 
dle-aged careworn, with a household- 
drudge look; the young ones are 
passable; and the children, “ un- 
healthy and ugly.” ‘“‘ The back-view 
of a table d’héte in those parts is 
quite a sight—the women, from fear 
of dirt, I suppose, hitch up their 
petticoats behind into a sort of hay- 
cock, causing an exposé of their feet, 
good, solid, and useful, for common 
purposes, capable of carrying them 
with ease when they weigh sixteen 
stone (!) and never breaking down; 
clad in gray boots, and twisted one 
within another in the most ungrace- 
ful fashion.” These ladies, however, 
have two good qualities: they are in- 
dustrious and economical. The fair 
damsel who dines at the table d’héte, 
with beautiful blue rosettes (like a 
horse) in her “ hind-hair,” daily per- 
petrates “a fine wash: of collars, 
sleeves, and such like.” At Kiel, 
for the first time, the tourist became 
aware of the jealousies between the 
Dane and the Holsteiner ; the former 
have a proverb respecting the college 
in that city running, that “ To lie is 
always a science, as the devil said 
when he frequented the University of 
Kiel.” Passing into the country 
around the Holstein capital, the most 
striking peculiarity is the extreme 
neatness and “concentration” of the 
farm-houses or homesteads. Every- 
thing is under one building, with a 
high roof, to throw off the snow. 
“You enter,” says Mr. Marryat, “or 
drive in under a lofty archway, 
through folding gates, into a sort of 
oblong hall, which runs the entire 
length of the buildings, at the ex- 
treme end of which is a large open 
fireplace, ranged with bright pewter 
plates and china, good shining cop- 
~ pots and kettles, rivalling a Hol- 
and interior in their brightness.” 


The gable is a granary ; at one side 
of the hall are the stable, cowhouse, 
and other such conveniences; on the 
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other side the rooms the family reside 
in, commonly well furnished, with 
double windows in winter, a stove, 
muslin ‘curtains, and everything ex- 
emplarily clean. At Eckernfiérde, the 
only thing remarkable is a curious 
old church, where there are queer 
latticed pews, some like sedan-chairs, 
made for asingle person, others large 
enough for a family numbering a 
score, and accessories that make the 
edifice more like an old curiosity- 
shop than a place of worship. The 
churches were greatly enriched, as 
well as the preachers connected with 
them, by the habit before noticed, on 
the authority of Lord Molesworth, 
as characteristic of Christian the 
Fourth’s reign, of spending large 
sums on magnificent funerals. The 
Liig-predicaner, or coftin-preacher, 
extolled the virtues of the de- 
ceased with wonderful unction, 
when he had the prospect of receiv- 
ing, as a certain Dr. Jacob Matthisen 
did, according to the entry in his 
own diary, “two gilt cups, weighing 
one hundred ounces, for preaching 
the funeral sermon of the Lady Anna 
Lange, and ditto, a tankard, of one 
hundred and four ounces, for that of 
Niels Friis, in Aarhuus Cathedral.” 
The discourse was generally printed 
afterwards, oor by a portrait of 
the deceased, and a sketch of the 
monument about to be raised to his 
memory. These engravings, curiously 
enough, have, in recent times, proved, 
as records, very valuable to the fa- 
milies possessing them. There was 
a custom, however, of casting small 
medals, called “skue penge,” also 
bearing the efligy of the deceased, for 
distribution among his friends. Al- 
though these rites of sepulture were 
carried to such an excess that families 
were beggared by them, there was at 
the bottom of many of them a very 
creditable sentiment, and the skue 
penge was certainly a kindly idea. 
The town of Slesvig has lost much 
of its ancient glory, having given 
place, as the capital of the Duchy, 
to Flensborg. he Danish policy 
robably has been to encourage the 
atter town at its expense ; but tra- 
ditionally, Slesvig is still the spot of 
princi Chahount: It was here first 
that Christianity secured a foot- 
ing in Denmark. It was here, too, 
that in- 1120, the Synod of Haddeby 
proclaimed the celibacy of the clergy, 
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and unhandsomely ejected all the 
priests’ wives from the country. It 
will not be supposed that these ladies 
departed quietly. The monkish chro- 
nicler adds that their expulsion was 
effected non sine clade gravi. Pass- 
ing the Danevirke, the great brick 
wall of defence across the peninsula, 
built, partly by Queen Thyre and 
partly by Valdemar, behind which, 
it wassupposed, the Danes would have 
been able to make a successful stand, 
the traveller enters Flensborg, where 
Marryat heard a curious legend, as 
accounting for the extraordinary he- 
raldic device possessed by an old lady 
of the neighbourhood —a wooden 
beer-bottle pierced with an arrow. 


“Tt was during the Swedish wars of the 
seventeenth century, that, after a battle in 
which the enemy had been worsted, a 
burgher of Flensborg was about to refresh 
himself with a draught of beer from a small 
wooden bottle, when he heard the cry of a 
wounded Swede, who, fixing his longing 
eyes on the beverage, exclaimed, ‘I am 
thirsty ; give me to drink.’ 

“Now, the burgher of Flensborg was a 
kind man, and, though he suffered greatly 
himself, he replied at once—‘ Thy need is 
greater than mine ;’ and kneeling down by 
the side of the wounded soldier, he poured 
the liquor into his mouth. 

“ But the treacherous Swede, taking ad- 
vantage of the unarmed state of his bene- 
factor, fired his pistol as he bent down, 
wounding him in the shoulder. 

“Then the burgher sprang upon his legs, 
and, indignant, exclaimed, ‘Rascal! I 
would have befriended you, and you would 
murder me in return: now will I punish 
you. I would have given you the whole 
bottle, but you shall only have half;’ and 
drinking off one-half himself, he gave the 
remainder to his enemy. When the news 
of this action came to the ears of King 
Frederic ILI., he ordered the burgher into 
his presence, and asked him, ‘ Why did you 
not kill the rascal ?” 

‘* ‘Sire,’ replied the man, ‘I could never 
slay a wounded enemy.” 

“«Thou meritest to be a noble,’ said the 
King, and he caused him to be created one 
at once, and gave him for his arms a wooden 
beer-bottle pierced through with an arrow; 
which cognizance was borne by his children 
after him, till the family died out in the 
person of this maiden lady, his last descend- 
ant.” 


In the towns of Jutland the tourist 
will be at no loss for occupation. Be- 
sides the interest attaching to the 
churches and their tombs and tradi- 
tions, together with the legends of 
the common people, he will discover 
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at every turn the quaintest peculiari- 
ties of manners and customs, showing 
how stay-at-home a people these 
Danes of the mainland are. A long 
delay is not necessary, however, to see 
all that is worth a journey in North 
Denmark, and the ultimate destina- 
tion of the tourist is, of course, 
Copenhagen. On entering this city 
the visitor is attracted first of all by 
the obelisk erected to commemorate 
the abolition of feudal servitude by 
Christian VII.; the beautiful marbles 
of which were drawn to the spot in 
waggons by the serfs in the exuber- 
ance of their gratitude. Next he may 
rove, with advantage, through the 
street of coffins, Adlevgarde, where all 
the apparatus of pompous burial is 
paraded to the eye, and puffed in the 
style of Robins’ advertisements of 
“ Smukke ligkister,’ or—save the 
mark !—“ pretty coffins,” meet the 
glance of the passer-by. “Glazed 
frames expose to view shrouds and 
graveclothes, pinked out ready, and 
menpet in holes, like the broderie 
Anglaise in a workshop window ; from 
the short petticoat of the little child 
to the cravat with flowing bow of the 
male adult.”. The spectacle is not 
pleasant. As to patronymics the town 
of Copenhagen has any number of 
Jensens, Petersens, Hansens, Thom- 
sens—“sens,” unending—andas many 
devices were required to distinguish 
the possessors of these not very 
euphonious names from each other as 
were adopted in Scotland to establish 
the distinctive identity of each mem- 
ber of the extensive Campbell frater- 
nity, until a happy thought struck 
the Danish ok Campbell black, 
Campbell red, Campbell short, long, 
fat, thin, however numerous these 
adjectives, they did not suffice for 
Danish purposes; and on a law being 
made, not very many years ago, that 
every one should for the future have 
a surname (conceived to be quite a 
superfluity before), most persons began 
to be described by their trade, and 
Hans Tailor, Catherine Butcher, Niels 
Carpenter, came into vogue. Very 
few of the nobility are of pure Danish 
descent. The majority of the nobles 
are families that have settled in Den- 
mark within the last two hundred 
years. The two oldest of the Danish 
names are Hardenberg, which dates 
back to 1095, and Ulfeld, which goes 
back to1396only. Mr. Marryat hasan 
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amusing paragraph on the matter of 
“ who’s who” in Denmark. 


“Many names are marked as ‘Gammel 
familie uddod,’ or extinct; and I 4m sure 
for those that are blessed with sensitive ears 
it is a mercy they are so. And (duck), Alf 
(elf), Begger (pitch)—old Danish, Bott, 
Bier, Blaa (blue), Daa (doe), Demp, Dan, 
Eek, Fleb, Fos (waterfall), Flue, Gagge, 
Glib, Glob, Glud, Glug (hole), Grib (vul- 
ture), Grip, Grim (soot), Gamm, Griis (pig), 
Greb (dungfork).” 


Among others there are Krum, 
Myg, Quie, Skyttle, Sot—fancy such 
an interesting inscription for a brass 

slate !—Snubbe, Steak, Suur, Svab, 
viin, and lastly Taa, or toe, which 
unhappily is among the extinct. Two 
other names, once in common use, 
meant Butter and Cheese, but both of 
these we have among ourselves. There 
are Scotch names in Denmark ; and 
those who boast of them are general] 
well to do, the descendants of “canny” 
folk, who settled there at a period 
more or less distant, and contrived, 
notwithstanding the unpromising 
character of the country, to feather 
their nests. There are Sandersons, 
Sinclairs, Forbeses, Keiths, Dunbars, 
and Duncans ; but not a single Irish- 
man. The name, par excellence, for 
age and repute among the Danes is 
Grubbe, and rough as it sounds, even 
in England this name is of a highly 
respectable antiquity. When Lord 
Lansdowne, as Mr. Marryat reminds 
us, neglected, many years since, to 
olace a gentleman of this name on the 
fist of magistrates for Wiltshire, there 
was a furore in the county, and young 
Lord Kerry having asked slightingly 
who Mr. Grub was, received for 
answer, that Mr. Grub possessed 
lands in Wiltshire centuries before 
Lord Lansdowne’s family were heard 
of in Ireland. We should certainly 
prefer the Danish “Grubbe,” how- 
ever, to the English “Grub.” The 
sound is the same, no doubt, but there 
is something in making a name pileas- 
ing to the eye. So at least the race 
of Smiths think, as may be inferred 
from their ingenious conversions of 
the letters betokening the anvil and 
village forge, into Smyth, Smithe, 
Smythe, and the ne plus ultra 
Smijthe—which, indeed, imposing as 
it looks, is only the place put for the 
performer, and brings us back again 
to the murky faces and rough wit of 
24 
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At present Mr. Marryat’s experience 
of the Danish language is peculiarly 
interesting. Let noone think he can 
master it as easily as French or Ger- 
man. The grammar presents little 
difficulty, but the pronunciation is 
nearly as bad as Welsh. Danish 
abounds in consonants, many of which 
are not uttered. The letters g and j 
are indescribably slurred over. As a 
sample of the puzzles encountered by 
the foreigner, the word arbeidide is 
given by Socios. It is pronounced 
arbeithethe; and what would the 
reader think if a dozen such words 
came together, one demanding a more 
frantic effort than the other} Upon 
the similarity of the language, in Jut- 
land particularly, to our own, the 
same writer says :— 

“It is impossible to go through your 
a, b,c, without being struck by the analogy 
of Danish with our own native tongue; and 
more so still when you devote yourself to the 
ballads and literature of the early centuries ; 
I am informed that the laws of King Valde- 
mar’s time have even more resemblance 
still; the terms which we now use having 
become obsolete in Denmark, just as the 
English of the New Englanders appears 
antiquated to London society of the present 
century, though all those quaint expressions 
were court parlance in the days of Charles 
II. One of the very early chroniclers de- 
clares, ‘the English language as they spoke 
it in the time of Canute the Great, differs 
only a little from the Danish, because the 

had come from Jutland, wherefore 
their language was called by the writer 
Cimbric, and this they spoke in the pro- 
vinces which lay north of the Thames.” 


Whatever may be the views of an- 
tiquarians and philologists, under pre- 
sent circumstances it is not possible 
to refuse to echo the comment affixed 
to his very sparing notes on this 
knotty point of erudition. 


“Who in his senses (he continues) will 
for one moment allow that the maritime 
glory of our country, the dominion of the 
waves, could ever descend to us from German 
forefathers—a race incapable of crossing a 
duck-puddle without being sea-sick ; or our 
love of colonization from a race who never 
possessed a single colony of their own? 
The Vikings of old—blackguards though 
they might be—were fine, bold, dashing 
fellows. They cared little to settle, but were 
ever ready to seek new adventures. . . 
me pee Your stay-at-home peuple, full 
of ‘sweet home’ (mutton 10d. a pound), and 
other like domestic comforts, may descend 
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from Anglo-Saxons if you will; but our 
sailors, our explorers, our missionaries, our 
adventurers of all sorts, have, depend upon 
it, running in their veins a dash of the sea- 
king of Scandinavia.” 


Among other places visited by the 
author of “Jutland and the Danish 
Isles,” was the curious old castle of 
Draxholm, a huge mass of semi-eccle- 
siastical buildings, in which Bothwell 
breathed his last. Mr. Marryat be- 
lieves the story of the confession 
which he is said to have made when 
dying, exonerating Queen Mary from 
any participation in, or knowledge of, 
the assassination of Darnley. The 
witnesses of this confession, mentioned 
by her in a letter to her ambassador, 
he identifies with Otto Brahe, of the 
Castle of Helsingborg, father of Tycho 
of the golden nose, and with other 
persons of influence who flourished at 
the time. But neither Miss Strickland, 
nor the Danish traveller, can hope to 
exculpate Mary after Mr. Froude’s 
labours. The Bothwell prison is 
now the wine-cellar of the castle, and 
the iron ring to which he is said to 
have been chained stands between 
two wine-bins. In a vault of the 
church of Faareville, they show the 
mummy-co of Scotland’s Earl, in 
a plain wooden coffin. For ages the 
tomb has been known as that of 
“Grev Bodvell,” and Mr. Marryat 
fully credits the or account. 
When the coffin was first opened (it 
bore no inscription) the body was 
found enveloped in the finest linen, 
and the head rested on a pillow of 
satin. The face he thinks undoubt- 
edly that of a Scotchman. The age 
is of a man about fifty—the hair red, 
streaked with gray. “The fore- 
head is not expansive ; the form of 
the head wide behind ;” high cheek- 
bones; long, hooked nose; wide 
mouth ; hands and feet small and 
well-shaped—“ those of a well-bred 
man.” The corpse suits the descrip- 
tion of Brantome—the only one in 
existence ; it is really that of “one of 
the ugliest and awkwardest of men.” 

A very singular custom prevails in 
the Island of Fano, the inhabitants of 
which are an industrious, quiet race. 
The men are occupied on the high 
seas, and leave all the home work to 
the women. Even when these sea- 
farers return, they do not trouble 
themselves about the little farms 
managed by their good dames, but 
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nd their intervals ashore in eating, 
rinking, and sleeping. The ladies, 
remarkable, first oF all for the extra- 
ordinary number and various colours 
of their petticoats, also, universally, 
wear a black mask when work- 
ing in the fields, to save their com- 
plexion. . The effect, as may be 
Imagined, is anything but pleasing 
when a stranger meets a troop of 
those black faces driving home their 
cattle from the downs. Travellers 
see strange sights ; and Mr. Maryatt 
adds that the wearing of these masks 
has an effect upon theewes. He met 
several lambs with bodies white as 
the driven snow, but faces of ebony. 
Another singular feature of the place 
is, that most of the houses are deco- 
rated with figure-heads, many of very 
quaint carvings, the relics of ill-fated 
ships cast ashore in the neighbour- 
hood. It is remarkable, too, that 
the people have quite an Oriental cast 
of countenance. 

The Englishman who has a fancy 
for a temporary foreign residence, 
whether compelled thereto by the 
pressure of a necessity to economize, 
or, less honourably, by a desire to keep 
his countrymen in ignorance of his 
whereabouts, can live very comfort- 
ably for a comparatively small sum 
a month in any Danish town. 

here are, of course, the usual pre- 


liminary troubles. In Copenhagen, 
for example, when you hire an apart- 
ment nothing is afforded you but the 


bare walls. You must 'e in grates, 
and put 2m as well as put down 
carpets. The tapissier comes to your 
relief, and offers to furnish for you at 
a certain sum, but he has no idea of 
giving you such superfluities as cur- 
tains, china, or glass ; these you must 
make out as best you may otherwise. 
Servants and houses alike are taken 
by the period of six months, and 
hirings for a less period are unknown. 
You cannot, in fact, get either house 
or servant except from the Ist 
of November, or the Ist of May. 
Poultry and game are abundant and 
cheap. In the way of birds the Danes 
seem to have a Chinese catholicity of 
taste. Twenty bullfinches, strung on 
a cord, sell for sixpence, their final 
destination being the pie-dish. But 
it must not be inferred that the Danes 
are careless in the matter of eating. 
Their food is clean, well baked and 
roasted, sound and wholesome. It 
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may be simple, but it is nutritive and 
palatable. Their cherry cordial takes 
the first place among drinks. A real 
Danish io, according to Marryat, 
“rather confuses your appetite b 
the queerness of its arrangement, fish 
and sweets being served all out of 
order, and theroast frequently making 
its appearance long after the guest 
has satisfied all cravings of hunger.” 
The intensity of the national feeling 
may be seen in the character of the 
owe which appear in the shops at 

openhagen. They are all Danish— 
views of public buildings having a 
historic interest ; scenes in Jutland ; 
prints illustrating the costumes of the 
country ; or lithographs of the original 
portraits which once made the euler 
of Fredericksborg celebrated. 

As is generally known, this ancient 
palace was consumed by fire in De- 
cember, 1859. The Danes sustained 
in the catastrophe an irreparable 
national loss. Those portraits which 
had previously escaped the confla- 
gration of Christiansborg,in 1796, were 
all destroyed, not oneremaining. Over 
two hundred years of Danish ‘istory 
were covered by these painted records. 
Among the rest the only existin 

rtrait of Tycho Brahe perishe 

he astronomer shared the fate of the 
sovereign, his patron ; “ good Queen 
Sophia with her full, blue eyes; 
Christian IV., with his marlok, an 
frail Christiana Munk; the splendid 
family of Gyldenloves; Adolf of 
Holstein, garter on knee, and his giant 
race ; then, too, our House of Stuart 
—Prince Henry, with his transparent 
hand and saddened brow ; our Winter 
Queen—first as a joyful girl with her 
dog, then that exquisite picture as a 
ane. so sad, so beautiful, later again 
a discontented woman ; Charles I. or 
Buckingham, which it was matters but 
little now ; Henrietta, of Orleans ; and 
Eleanor Ulfeld’’—all were destroyed. 
Christian IV. was the builder of the 
palace, from which the late King 
was chased forth by the raging flames, 
exclaiming, as he went, “Quel malheur 
irreparable 7 malheur irrepar- 
able!” This Christian IV. was an 
example of thrift and mage When 
the plans for the building of the palace 
were submitted to his council, they 
resisted the extravagant expendi- 
ture which the design would entail, 
but Christian set about his task on 
the most economical plan, superin- 
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tending every minute detail, paying 
the workmen’s wages himself every 
Saturday night seated on a stone 
near the edifice. With the money 
saved by his small economies, he built 
a pleasant summer-house in the forest 
adjoining. The monarch’s nervous 
carefulness in little matters is seen in 
his letter on the refusal of medicine 
by his children—“ As Doctor Arsenius 
thinks it proper that Dukes Ulrick 
and Frederic shall take medicine, 
and I hear they do not like it, and do 
not take it with a good will” (twenty- 
four pills before breakfast is the 
favourite prescription, says Mr. Mar- 
ryat, of a modern Danish Aiscu- 
lapius), “and, as I cannot go to them 
before Monday at noon, you will see 
that it is already taken before that 
time. Tell them that they must take 
it, and be pleased with it.” 

Some four or five and twenty years 
ago, the idea was first bruited of ga- 
thering the historic portraits of Den- 
mark into this regal receptacle, and 
shortly afterwards a valuable collec- 
tion having been bequeathed to the 
nation, the intention was carried out. 
There were ultimately included among 
them a series of portraits of the 
Royal House of England. First one 
met the eye of the visitor, of “ James 
VL, King of Scotland,” asa boy of 
twelve years old, habited in accord- 
ance with the costume of the period. 
Next to this was a painting of the 
same sovereign, when King of Eng- 
land ; and both were supposed to 
have been sent by James to his 
brother-in-law, of Denmark, as a 
present. There were three portraits 
of James in all, in Fredericksborg, 
and likewise three of his eldest son, 
Henry. Elizabeth, Princess Royal 
of England, his sister, hung in the 
next nlace, a portrait taken when she 
was Queen of Bohemia, and eloquent 
of her sorrows. A small cabinet 

icture of Charles I, was also 
ost in this great burning, besides a 
full-length portrait of a young man, 
supposed to be Charles Stuart for a 
long time, but proved by Marryat 
to S that of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was a favourite of 
Anne Queen of Denmark. Charles 
IL, James II., and a perfect gallery 
of later regal personages—the more 
modern paintings being the worst 
executed—adorned these walls. In 
addition there were portraits of many 
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of Denmark’s men of genius, or of 
valour. The “ Danish Luther, Hans 
Tausen, Niels Kaas, the Chancellor 
of Frederick II., the type of inte- 
grity ; Tycho Brahe; admirals, di- 
plomats; among poets, Oehlenschli- 
ger and Ewald ; and sculptors, au- 
thors, men of science—all were re- 
presented in this unequalled national 
collection, and the Danes were im- 
mensely proud of them. Strange 
to say, the pictures saved were the 
worst in every class. 

One of the most romantic of the 
Danish legends gives Mr. Marryat 
occasion to notice the antiquity in 
Denmark of the military ruse made 
familiar by Shakspeare’s “ Macbeth” : 


“Tall and straight as a lilievand (the 
stalk of a lily) was the damsel (the fair 
Signe) and beloved of Prince Hagbard, the 
Danish king’s son; but King Sigurd for- 
bad the marriage. Lover’s wits are pro- 
verbial—secret nuptials took place, and 
Hagbard visits his bride, as Romeo did his 
Juliet, in secret. A spy denounces the 
lovers to the King, who orders his warriors 
to seize the prince, but they refuse, for 
Hagbard is born of a giant race. Then 
speaks out the spy: ‘Cut off first the hair 
of the Princess and bind him in her tresses; 
his love for her is too great for him to burst 
such chainsasunder.’ Hagbard is bound in 
her silken chains; the Princess Signe cries 
to him to break loose, but he refuses. 
* Never can I,’ he declares, ‘ injure one hair 
of your head.’ The King orders him to be 
hanged. The lovers agree they will never 
survive each other, and Signe vows to set 
fire to hei bower when Hagbard hangs in his 
chains. When he approached the gibbet, 
mistrusting the constancy of woman's love, 
he desired the soldiers to hang up first his 
scarlet cloak, to see how he would look 
hereafter. Scarce had the cloak swung in 
the air when a volume of smoke arises from 
the bower of the faithful Signe,and Hagbard, 
satisfied with her constancy, is ‘ launched 
into eternity.’ Then in rushes the ‘lille smaa 
dreng’ before the King’s board to announce 
the sad news, how Signe and her maidens 
burn in the ‘hoie loft’—and all for love of 
Hagbard the Dane. ‘Extinguish the flames,’ 
cries the King,—‘ cut him down ; I pardon 
them both.” 


“«But when they arrived at Signelet’s 
bower, 
There she lay burnt in the flames; 
And when they came where the gallows 
stood, 
Young Hagbard hung in his chains.’ 


‘* Do not imagine the matter to haveended 
here. In ashort space of time arrived fromI/re- 
land, where he was comfortably settled, Hakon, 
brother of the murdered prince. Silently, 
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accompanied by his followers, he glides up 
the waters of the Suus Aa. To conceal their 
movements from the enemy, each warrior 
bears in his hand a branch of the beech- 
tree. Birnam Wood coming to Dunsinane 
five hundred years before it was ever heard 
or thought of in Scotland This 
stratagem of bearing boughs occurs very 
often in the ancient Sagas. Whena battle 
was-fought near Restaffarith, in Skaane, be- 
tween the Danes and the Swedes, the former 
broke branches from the trees, and fastened 
them to their horses. When the villagers 
saw it from afar, they exclaimed—‘ May 
Heaven destroy this walking wood, for it 
will make us pay bloody forfeits this day 
before the sun goes down.’” 


At Feggeklit, the birth-place of 
Hamlet, or Amleth, as he is called in 
Denmark, Saxo Grammaticus’ story 
of the Prince of Jutland has a special 
and powerful interest. According to 
the ancient Sagas, there were two 
brothers, Haardrevendel, the father 
of Hamlet, and Fengo. They lived 
in perfect friendship for many years, 
the one resting while the other went 
on a piratical expedition. On an 
occasion, however, when Haardreven- 
del returned, laden with spoils, and 
his wife, Geruthe, received him with 
extraordinary demonstrations of affec- 


tion, Fengo, fired by jealousy, resolved 
to stop at home, and possess himself 
both of his brother’s wealth and wife. 
Pretending that Geruthe is badly 
treated by his brother, he slays the 


latter. Then Amleth, fearful of a 
like fate, feigns insanity. The King, 
half suspecting that Amleth is only 
playing a part, orders him to be 
closely watched ; but the vagaries of 
the Prince continue. Next, Fengo 
proceeds on a journey, ordering a 
confidant to secrete himself in the 
room when Amleth is engaged in 
conversation with his mother, in order 
to test his madness; but Amleth 
dashes through the room, throwing 
up his arms, and crowing like a 
cock. 

“Jumping on a heap of straw [in her 
Majesty's bed-room], he feels something 
underneath, runs his sword through, and 
withdraws the dead body of the spy. He 
cuts it into pieces, boils it, and gives it to 
the pigs. Then, turning to his mother, who 
was weeping over his madness, he addresses 
to her the most violent reproaches—‘ If you 
will grieve, weep not over my madness, but 
your own shame and dishonour.’” 


Fengo, more anxious than before to 
get rid of such a stepson, sends him 
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to England. In England Amleth still 
acts as a madman, and puzzles and 
alarms the King and Queen by his 
extraordinary parables and sarcasms. 
He eventually, however, obtains the 
English monarch’s daughter in mar- 
riage. After a year’s absence he re- 
turns to Jutland, on pretence of at- 
tending to “urgent tamily affairs,” 
and arriving at the palace of King 
Fengo when the family and courtiers 
are in full carouse, joins the party 
in disguise, drugs their liquor, an 

when they are inebriated, burns the 
house, and slays Fengo. About a 
century and a half ago Fengo’s grave 
was opened, and an iron sword taken 
from it ; but where the weapon was 
placed isunknown. The sequel of the 
legend is curious enough. After Am- 
leth has arranged all his affairs in 
Denmark, he returns to England to 
see his father-in-law. To add pomp 
to the visit, he causes a shield to be 
made, on which are engraven all the 
deeds he prides himself in, and among 
the rest, the entire story of his fa- 
ther’s murder, his mother’s shame, 
his own feigned madness, and his 
marriage, finally, with the daughter 
of the English Ses The shields of 
his followers he also gilds richly, and 
after a propitious voyage, lands at his 
destination, is gladly welcomed; and 
soon after presented by his Queen 
with a prince. The English monarch 
inquires after Fengo. Amleth con- 
fesses all. Fengo had been the English 
king’s ally, to whom he was bound 
by a sacred oath. He is, therefore, 
in a quandary— whether to keep his 
oath and avenge Fengo by destroying 
Amleth, or to spare the latter for the 
sake of his daughter? He resolves at 
last to repress his feelings for the pre- 
sent; but Amleth’s queen dying, he is 
free to deal with the offender, and 
clear his long-burdened conscience. 
Accordingly, he sends Amleth on an 
embassy to Scotland, to solicit for 
him the hand of the Scottish queen, 
who, he knew, would refuse, and was 
in the habit of slaying all who ap- 
proached her on any matrimonial er- 
rand. Arrived in Scotland, Hamlet 
sits down by a rivers brink to 
rest. Here, as he sleeps, a spy of 
the Scottish queen removes his 
shield and the bag containing the 
English king’s letters. After perus- 
ing the latter, the Queen changes the 
characters so that Amleth may be 
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ordered to demand her in i 
for himself. The spy returns to the 
spot, and replaces the letters as he 
found them. Amleth catehes the spy, 
but goes before Queen Hermentrude, 
and she “ proposes” straightway (pro- 
bably it was leap-year). Amleth con- 
sents with a gushing readiness, and 
the pee over, they set out for the 
lish Court. Amleth is there met 
by his former wife, whom he had sup- 
posed dead, to his utter amazement, 
and her estimate of his conduct is 
communicated to him in language of 
unmistakable plainness. She warns 
Amleth, however. “a her father 
who seeks to kill him. Several 
conflicts subsequently occur between 
Amleth and the King ; and the former, 
finally victorious, returns to Jutland 
with his éwo wives. In the village of 
Ramme, near the city of Lemvig, 
Hamlet settled himself, and raised 
fortifications, having found the king- 
dom in a state of insurrection, and a 
pretender, Viglet, aspiring to the 
throne. The remains of an ancient 
encampment avec there still, which 
are called Amleth’s castle. A great 
battle ensues between Hamlet and 
Viglet, and Hermentrude, his Scottish 
ife, insists on accompanying him to 
the field. But Hamlet is slain ; and 
Hermentrude, alas, a turns 
about, and marries Viglet, her hus- 
band’s enemy, for which the Danish 
chroniclers give her, her due. 

In the olden time every Danish 
town boasted of some peculiarity, and 
among the rest, Nyborg was famed 
for its by-lov, or by-law, a very sum- 
mary enactment, under which hands 
were chopped off for trifling offences, 
and women thieves buried alive. For 
adulterating food the punishment was 
death. All adulterated goods were 
confiscated, and solemnly burned in 
the market-place. These last were 
certainly the wisest features of the 
Nyborg laws, though it was com- 
slateal that even then there was a 
way made for the richer manufac- 
turers or salesmen to evade the pe- 
nalties of the wholesome statute. As 
the old Danish rhyme has it, in Mr. 
Marryat’s version— 

“ When the mayor of the city sells ale and 


wine, 
And the magistrate he kills sheep and 
swine; 
When the baker 
The citizens might all as well be dead.” 


weighs himself his bread, 
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In Bornholm, again, the local pecu- 
liarity is of an ecclesiastical cha- 
racter, and possibly it might be imi- 
tated with advantage in these “long- 
winded” days. The Church of NY 
has suspended to the left of the pul- 
pit four pane oases, the gift of a 
good lady who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, and had a natural 
abhorrence of long sermons. The 
hour-glass hint was intended for her 
own husband indeed—a certain Par- 
son Bemholt, whose exhortations were 
full two hours long. This expedient 
was not resorted to until the evil to 
be remedied had become absolutely 
intolerable. People used to enter 
church when the sermon was half 
over, to prevent the risk of being 
placed into what were called the 
‘ yawning stocks,” which stood at 
the church door, in case the endless 
harangue produced a criminal drow- 
siness. After the “stocks” failed to 
keep the good folks awake, another 
device was adopted, in the form of 
“ Kirke-Gubber,” or church-pushe: 
whose duty it was to go round an 
nudge the slumberers. After the 
struggle had gone on for some time, 
the clergy consented to do what they 
should have done at first—namely, 
shorten their sermons ; but the people 
sometimes demanded that a discourse 
should be prolonged, and in that 
event it was customary for the con- 
gregation to exclaim unanimously, 
with regard to the hour-glass—“ Turn 
it again—turn it again!’ To many 
this will seem to have been an every 
way admirable arrangement. The 
Danish peasants have a good many 
legends in connexion with their 
churches. One of these is, that the 
church bells of the island of Seiro 
having been carried off by the 
Swedes in the long war under Chris- 
tian V., were eaeeeeee in a steeple 
of the city of Gottenborg. Here, 
however, they became a very trouble- 
some sort of spoil. Ring the bell- 
man never so hard, no peel ever 
sounded from the sulky Seiro bells 
as long as the church doors remained 
open, and the design was to convene 
the parishioners; but the moment 
the doors were shut, and the service 
had begun, away rattled the mocking 
bells, ding-dong, ding-a-dong, ren- 
dering the service a farce, drowning 
the voice of the preacher, extinguishing 
the choir, and dis ing the au- 
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dience. After many vain efforts to 
cure this extraordinary bell malady, 
the clergymen of Gottenborg gave it 
up as a bad business, and sent back 
the bells with a letter, said to have 
been long preserved in the Seiro re- 
cords, in which the clerical writer 
“hoped and trusted, just as the bells 
have sounded in the aforesaid town 
(of Seiro), so may they henceforth 
during many years in their own home 
be run efully for the perform- 
ance of the service of God.” The 
Danish clergy are to beclassed among 
the “underpaid.” They eke out their 
miserable stipends by farming. Some 
of them, indeed, are very considerable 
farmers, and their labours are seen 
rather on the face of the ground than 
in the Christian deportment of their 
—— The i oe of — 
is the possession of a large number 
of cows, and very often the Dane in 
orders has more quadrupeds than 
bipeds under his care. They are 
described, however, as a mild-man- 
nered, well-educated set of men, fond 
of simple domestic comforts, generally 
married to very exemplary wives, 
equally free from pretension, and 
cheerful and hospitable. Their eggs, 
butter, milk, and poultry, are cor- 
dially offered to the stranger. The 
Jutland clergy are better paid than 
the island priests. From £120 cm 
lish, with a house (worth fully ha 

as much more than the same sum in 


this country) to £360, is the range of 


value of the benefices. They have 
often great difficulty in getting their 
tithes, which depend, in Aalborg and 
elsewhere, on the price of corn. It is 
uianetehtlle that no young manof high 
family ever thinks of choosing the 
church as a profession in Denmark. 
Besides the church each village is 
provided with a school-house, partly 
sustained by the government, part! 

by local contributions, together wit 

a gymnasium for the use of the boys 
of the neighbourhood. It is at the 
ancient cathedral church of Ribe that 
they tell the story of Bishop Peter, 
who was elevated to the ermine on 
this wise. The canons of the cathe- 
dral on a certain occasion, could not 
come to an agreement in their choice 
of a prelate, and in despair addressed 
themselves toa poor but notably pious 
monk, Peter of Raa Ager, begging 
him to indicate to them an honest 
man, and offering to swear that they 
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would accept his choice. Peter con- 
sented to nominate the bishop, and 
said ee sensibly, “Since ye, my 
very masters, will have me, poor 
simple man that I am, to appoint 
ae bishop, Peter of Raa Ager shall 
the man. I have always heard 
that he who bears the cross, crosses 
first himself.” The canons held to 
their pledge, and Peter proved a very 
worthy overseer. This Ribe is rather 
aqueer place. Itssanctity was some- 
thing unique. It had monks and 
brothers, black, gray, and white ; and 
the administration of justice was so 
proverbial for its severity that the 
saying arose, “They only are sent 
to Ribe for justice who are ripe for 
hanging.” “Thank God, my son !” 
cried an old woman when she saw her 
son on the gallows of Vaarde, “that 
ou did not come before the Justice of 
ibe.” In this pretentious town, too, 
there was erected a gibbet of stone— 
an aristocratic structure upon which 
no one but a “burgher born” was 
allowed the privilege of dangling. The 
municipal laws of Ribe were in keep- 
ing with these rigorous arrangements. 
The government of the place was in 
the most odious sense, “paternal.” 
A burgomaster could invite four and 
twenty — to his wedding, with 
their daughters, and twelve youn 
men to dance with the uel it 
there chanced to be a greater number 
of young ladies, they could not be 
balanced by the addition of a thir- 
teenth swain. Only six dishes 
were allowed for dinner, unless the 
family was very wealthy. Disobe- 
dience entailed a fine of one mark 
Danish to the King. These edicts 
were meant, it should be added, to 
restrain the extravagance among the 
nobles which had at last infected 
the orders of society beneath them. 
Frederick the Third issued sumptuary 
laws against the wearing of pearls or, 
gold on the hat and clothes. When 
great parties were given, the provision 
existed that the dishes should be 
cold; “warm food and delicatessen” 
were forbidden. These puritanicenact- 
ments, unhappily, soon banished from 
the public mouth the old hospitable 
saying of the Danes, “Drink as you 
will—the cask has a sister.” Indeed, 
the natural tendency of this people is 
jn —_ = : pa < eer. 
ey keep. their holidays with regu- 
larity, andNare gay-hearted and un- 
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affected. At Christmas the peasants 
make merry together, and have several 
curious superstitious and traditional 
customs. As the clock tolls twelve 
on Christmas Eve, they say the cattle 
rise in their stalls and stand upright. 
On that day the cattle are fed with 
the very best their owners have at 
command. Before sunset everything 
is made snug. The housewife then 
goes to the Back of the house, and 
unloosing the watch-dog, brings him 
into the dwelling, and cutting off for 
his use the sweetest slice of the fresh, 
unbroken loaf, gives it to him with 
the words, “ Here’s for my husband, 
and here’s for me.” Then a slice is 
cut off for each of the children, and if 
there be twins, or trins, a single slice 
is cut into two or three parts for them. 
All this done, the gudewife adds, 
“ Now, good dog, you shall run loose 
this night, for in a season when there 
is peace and good-will upon earth, 
you willsurely harm noone.” Christ- 
mas is a hearty time in Jutland, and 
the home-affections are vastly pro- 
moted by its pleasant celebrations. 
Even the little birds obtain a place 
in the thankful remembrances of the 
people, and a wheat-sheaf is placed 
in the garden over night, that the 
winter-pressed songsters may also eat 
and be glad. 

But we must leave the inviting 
regions where these pretty Danish 
customs exist, and at the same time 
take leave of Mr. Marryat, thanking 
him for a really delightful book, whose 
interest has been revived by current 
events. For the tourist’s satisfaction 
we may just quote a sentence or two 
from his valedictory. “ For those 
more advanced in life,” he says, “who 
have been everywhere, and have done 
everything—who abominate being 
whirled for pleasure, across the fair 
face of Europe, by a locomotive—who 
detest German baths and their 
wickedness—who, feeling they really 
know and are judges of what is good 
and beautiful in this world, can afford, 
without losing their dignity, to be 

leased with what is not, perhaps, 

rst-rate—who like to drive through 
a country, to study its history, its 
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—, and its legends—who prefer 
civil and kind treatment, with moder- 
ate prices, to fawning obsequiousness 
and robbery ;—to such people I can 
conscientiously promise much plea- 
sure, especially in spring-time, in their 
travels through the ancient province 
of Jutland, and the fertile seagirt 
islands of the Danish Archipelago.” 
After running over this ground with 
the light tread of the tourist, we have 
no wish to revert to politics, especi- 
ally as the later conduct of our own 
Government towards the Danes does 
not bear sharp scrutiny. The Siécle 
and some. other French prints, taunt 
us with having encouraged the Danes 
to fight, and deserted them when the 
real pinch came. It is to be feared 
that Englishmen have no very effec- 
tive answer wherewith to repel the 
accusation ; but these questions must 
be left to party leaders and publicists. 
The Danes have, at all events, de- 
monstrated, by their courage, dis- 
played since the Eider was crossed by 
the invading Germans, that they de- 
serve a better fate than to be crushed 
by overwhelming numbers. While 
these limes are being written, they 
still hold their famous position at 
Diippel, and are therefore unsubdued. 
They have rejected the offer of an 
armistice, and, though isolated and 
unfriended, are still fighting bravely. 
The spectacle is inspiring. In a 
grovelling age it carries us back to 
the days of ancient heroism. Pity, 
indeed, if such a nation were blotted 
from the map of Europe, or a German 
princelet established within their le- 
gitimate territory, to ctuate 
weakness, division, and bloo. y con- 
flicts. If Slesvig be finally lost, by 
the glorious failure of the Danes 
against “fearful odds,” then every 
true-hearted Briton can only hope 
that there may be sufficient self-denial 
and patriotism found in Denmark to 
bring about an incorporation with Swe- 
den, and the constitution thereby of 
a Scandinavian Power, able not only 
to cope with Germany, but to confront 
the larger States of Europe, to moder- 
ate their malice, and restrain their 
ambitions. 
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